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A Diamond 


Anniversary 


hree quarters of a century 


ogo a “milling revolution” 


as taking place. Rollers 
r. replacing bulhrstones 
lund the middlings purifier 
was making magic in the 
mill. At this dawn of 
modern milling, too, ~The 
Northwestern Miller was 
| rn and it has followed 
faithfully and continuously 


the happy fortunes of the 


industry it then chose to 


serve. 











7OU have heard of a doctor’s doctor and an engi- 
neer’s engineer. Our baker’s baker is a qualified 
scientist. His bake shop is one section of our giant 
laboratory in Minneapolis. There, in miniature, is a per- 
fect replica of a commercial bakery. 

In this bakery two kinds of work are always going for- 
ward. First, there is the continual testing of International 
Milling brands of flour as they are produced. The flour 
is baked into bread under conditions exactly like those 
in your bakery—measured and tested for volume, tex- 
ture, color and all the qualities that make a fine bread. 

But there also goes forward a number of other proj- 
ects especially designed to help you in your problems 
in baking bread that will please the consumer. For it 
is a principle of International Milling that our job with 
you does not cease when we have delivered the flour— 





meet a baker's baker 




















but goes right on until you, too, have satisfied customers. 

So, at any time, we stand ready for you to bring to 
us any problem that may arise in your own bake shop. 
We are glad to work with you. Our skilled scientists 
and bakery technicians will work with you until we have 
found a solution to your problem. 

This work exemplifies the attitude of International 
Milling toward all your problems. Constant testing 
from before the wheat is harvested until the flour is 
delivered to you is part of the International Milling 
process. The result is flour that is always uniform, 
always of the finest quality. 

It is this quality control that enables us to describe 
International Milling flours as ““Bakery-Proved”. This 
quality control is aimed at one thing—bringing you 
flour that will make your loaf the best in your market. 
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No little 
bird needs 


to tell you 
the 


answers | 





















LH ow do your customers like their rye bread? Light or dark? 
Sweet or sour? Fine or coarse? i 

You_ know the answers. You know how to make the kind of rye bread 
your market prefers. To make it right, you naturally want a type of - ee 
rye flour that exactly fits your particular formulas and methods. «® 


‘ ; @ —~Pillsbury’ sd 
° In Pillsbury’s line of rye flours you’ll find exactly the ee Dotted Circle e 
type you want .. . flour designed to make your an, °*: ele \e® 
‘ s Reliability : 
kind of rye bread turn out the ot 


way you want it to... flour you » | “Po 
can depend on for full, fresh, od | I I S x U RY ¥ *Se 
natural rye flavor and consistently OS ee e ° 

fine baking performance. Next RY t F L oO U R 5S ee eee e° 

time you order rye flour, , 
try Pillsbury’s! PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. + General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 


COPYRIGHT 1948, PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.§.A., 10¢ copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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We wish to thank our many 
friends in the Baking Industry 
who have helped make it possible 
for us to celebrate this, our 
75th year of producing flour 





CANNON VALLEY MILLING COMPANY 


GEN. OFFICES « GRAIN EXCHANGE MASTER MILLED AT 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. : CANNON FALLS, MINN. 


"“'MASTER MILLED’’ sPpRING WHEAT FLOURS 


VANITY FAIR © TELEPHONE MARITIME * INVADER 


WPrei. eT a 
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You need these pedvautages 
of MERCK ENRICHMENT WAFERS 


4 





—_ 


Merck Enrichment Wafers dis: 
solve rapidly, yielding a suspen- 
sion of extremely fine particles. This 
promotes uniform distribution of all 
enrichment ingredients. 


2 The Merck method of produc- 

* tion provides you with wafers of 
satinlike appearance, free from chips 
and dust. 


Merck Enrichment Wafers are 
manufactured under rigid speci- 
fications, and their enrichment con- 
tent is laboratory controlled. 








These Merck Wafers conform to minimum 
levels recommended by the Scientific Ad- 
visory Committee, American Institute of 
Baking. 





® 





Merck Enrichment Wafers~are available from 
your yeast distributor, Stocks also are carried at 


RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL; 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


t 
New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Calif, 
In Canada; MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal - Toronto + Valleyfield 
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THE BRAND THAT COMES OUT IN 
THE WASH is the one that stays 





in the mind 


The bright, full-bodied colors of Bemis Washout 
Inks call attention to your brands wherever they’re 
displayed. But they get extra attention from 
women, because the ink washes out quickly and 
easily. This leaves, a clean, unblemished cloth 
which thrifty housewives convert to many uses 
about the home. The brands lose themselves in 
the wash only to show up again bigger and 
brighter than ever in the repeat sales they buikd 
for you. This washout feature alone determines, 
in many cases, which product your customers will 
choose. Keep your brands in their minds. Specify 
Bemis Bags printed with Bemis Washout Inks. 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 





Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn « Buffalo * Charlotte » Chicago 
Denver * Detroit * East Pepperell * Houston «Indianapolis * Kansas City 
Jacksonville, Fla. * Los Angeles « Louisville *» Memphis « Mobile * Norfolk 
Minneapolis* New Orleans*New York Citys Okiahoma Citys Omaha 
Orlando*Peoria* Phoenix: Pittsburgh St. Helens, Ore.* Salt Lake City 
St. Louis * Salina * San Francisco * Seattle* Wichita* Wilmington, Calif. 
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dhe WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks 
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/WM KELLY 
MILLING 
COMPANY / 


Yes, the KELLY’S FAMOUS Trade Mark is a symbol of great 
baking flour... Why? Simply because we put into KELLY’S 
FAMOUS, not only the best of wheats and expert milling, but also 


a devotion to fine craftsmanship that has been the pride of this 
company for many years. You'll like KELLY’S FAMOUS. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 











HUOTCHIENSON, KANSAS Grain Storage’ 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Time sets the stage 





FOR A SMOOTH FLOW in production, get Atkinson’s—it’s Bin-aged. Aerated 


before, during and after storage—matured by controlled time and temperature— 


it comes to you fully aged, ready for immediate use. Always uniform, too, be- 
cause long runs for our 50,000 cwt. storage mean more accurate milling. Switch 
to Atkinson’s—It’s BIN-AGED*! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 


YOU CAN DO IT BETTER aay IF YOU TAKE YOUR TIME Roe 
Ae 


°“It's Bin-aged” trademark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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HUBBARD’S 
Spring Wheat Flours 
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100 LBS. NET 


MOTHER HUBBARD _ UNIVERSITY , 
SPRING MAIDE HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SUPERLATIVE ATHLETE 

KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 


Adi 


THE NAME HUBBARD — Synonymous with Quality 





Hubbard Milling ¢ 
gio! Sy aad 


LOMA AL TAME MLM AYE TON T OCT 
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Choose Ismerta! 


For happy baking in 1948—all year 
long — choose ISMERTA. You'll 
find that production troubles vanish 
when this rugged, dependable bread- 
builder is the foundation of your 
doughs. ISMERTA quality is care- 
fully guarded at every step in the 
milling process. You can rely on 

ISMERTA for good baking 

every time. . 


ISMERT-HINCKE ON MittIinG co. 


> 








THE [sMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 23 
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ricing Methods Under Fire 





Vandenburg Asks 
Grain Trade Views 
on Recovery Plan 


WASHINGTON—An invitation has 
gone out to the grain trade from Sen. 
Arthur H. Vandenburg (R., Mich.), 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, to present witnesses 
at the hearings on the European Re- 
covery Program. 

No specific time has been set for 
the appearance of these witnesses but 
in view of the fact that bread and 
coarse grains will be a sizable part 
of the exports to western Europe, 
during the life of the recovery pro- 
gram, it is seen as important that 
the grain and flour milling industries 
be prepared to state their attitudes 
on the problem. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAY BURNS, JR., BRYO CO. 
EXECUTIVE, DIES JAN. 1 


CHICAGO—Jay Burns, Jr., 49, vice 
president of the Bryo Co., Chicago, 
died Jan, 1. He had been ill for sev- 
eral months and had undergone a ma- 
jor operation in November. 

He is survived by his widow, two 
sons, one daughter, his father, Jay, 
Sr., president of the Bryo Co., two 
brothers and one sister. One brother, 
Guy W., is vice president of the com- 
pany. 


Mr. Burns was born in Omaha and 
received his education in that city 
and at Iowa State College, Ames. His 
first business experience was in his 
father’s bakery at Omaha, but later 
he moved to Florida, where he man- 
aged fruit groves and was engaged in 
real estate. He came to Chicago in 
1940 to become associated with his 
father in the Bryo Co., serving as 
vice president in charge of produc- 
tion. He was well known in the bak- 
ing and allied industries. 
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OIT CRITICIZED FOR GIVING 
EMBASSIES TOO MUCH POWER 


Under System of Giving Price First Consideration, For- 
eign Claimants Alleged to Have Been Given Author- 
ity to Select Their U.S. Exporters 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





USDA Considers Request for 
Ban on Consignment Selling 


WASHINGTON—One of the first 
steps contemplated by Clinton P. 
Anderson, secretary of agriculture, 
under the provisions of the anti-in- 
flation bill passed by the recent ex- 
traordinary session of Congress will 
be a baking industry conservation 
program. Initial action is now under 
consideration under the direction of 
Charles F. Brannan, assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture, in regard to the 
return of stale bread and consign- 
ment sales practices. 

Under the new law, conservation 
action can be initiated by industry 
or the government to promote vol- 
untary agreements with industry in 
regard to allocation or priorities of 
scarce materials. At the present time 


formal action is effective regarding 
distillers. 

It is expected that invitations will 
be issued shortly to members of the 
baking industry asking their appear- 
ance here to discuss conservation 
of grain through the voluntary en- 
forcement of a ban against con- 
signment selling. 

While it is believed that the prac- 
tice of consignment selling has de- 
creased during the period of high 
flour prices, it is known that under 
certain sales conditions that large 
bakers have swamped local markets 
with deliveries on the condition that 
they will be returned if unsold. 

It is believed that the feed indus- 
try will also be asked to participate 
in a formal voluntary conservation 
program shortly. 





Cereals to Bulk Large in Purchases 
for Aid to Italy, France, Austria 


WASHINGTON — Agreements as 
‘required by the interim aid authoriza- 
tion bill have been concluded between 
the U.S. and Italy, France and 
Austria. 

Large portions of the allocation 
of funds to each of the three coun- 
tries will be accounted for by the 
purchase of cereals. 

The agreements, the State De- 
partment said, provide for $522 mil- 
lion in assistance to those nations 
between Dec. 1, 194% and March 


31, 1948, as specified in the bill passed 
by the extraordinary session of the 
80th Congress. 

The funds will be used to buy com- 
modities-in the U.S. as far as pos- 
sible within shortage limitations and 
use of money to buy commodities 
from other sources will be author- 
ized upon mutual agreement by the 
U.S. and the signatory nations. 

The French share of the interim 
aid appropriation amounis to $69.3 
million, of which approximately $47.7 





CEA to Extend Time to Protest 
Proposed Change in Regulations 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Exchange Authority plans to extend 
for a period of 30 days its recent 
announcement of plans to amend CEA 
regulations regarding offsetting posi- 
tions in commodity futures contracts. 
Many markets have responded with 
protests against the procedure on 
the grounds that the proposal will 
affect hedging positions. 

During the present controversy 
over speculation on commodity ex- 
changes one of the items of attack 
has been the use of offsetting posi- 
tions in commodity market futures 


by speculators to avoid income tax 
penalties. One of the claims of USDA 
has been that speculators took off- 
setting positions to turn income into 
long term capital gains through these 
offsetting positions. 

Protests have been received against 
imposition of the new proposal from 
the Chicago Board of Trade, the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade and other 
commodity markets. 

Publication of notice of further 
extension of time to protest the pro- 
posed change in CEA regulations is 
expected shortly and will appear in 
the Federal Register. 


million will be spent for 343,500 long 
tons of cereals. The balance will be 
used to buy U.S. coal. 

In regard to the Austrian phase 
of the program, there are involved 


.45 thousand long tons of cereals, 3 


thousand long tons of lard, 5 thou- 
sand long tons of sugar and a sub- 
stantial quantity of coal. 

An initial program has already 
been approved by the State Depart- 
ment and the Austrian government 
against January procurement and 
two cargoes df wheat for a Febru- 
ary program for January pre-ship- 
ment. 

Other products approved in the 
initial proposal involve 1 thousand 


long tons of soy flour at an esti- 


mated cost of $189 thousand; 3 thou- 
sand long tons of rolled oats, $690 
thousand; 4 thousand long tons of 
beans, $926 thousand; seeds, $4 mil- 
lion; and fertilizer, $1 million. 


The Italian agreement covers $22 
million worth of cereals; $360 thou- 
sand for soy flour, $124 thousand of 
beans and pulses; $918 thousand of 
rolled oats and quantities of Chilean 
nitrate and phosphate rock fertil- 
izer. 


Procurement for these. programs 
will be started at once and in the case 
of food and agricultural commodities, 
procurement will be handled for the 
State Department by U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture facilities. 


WASHINGTON —In a departure 
from the system of granting export 
licenses on flour on the basis of his- 
torical experience, officials of the 
U. S.. Department of Commerce have 
informed foreign purchasing authori- 
ties that export license applications 
in the future will be reviewed primar- 
ily on the basis of the most favor- 
able price, other sales conditions be- 
ing given full consideration. 

Milling industry circles, to put it 
mildly, are up in arms over the ap- 
parent trend in export licensing pol- 
icy at the Department of Commerce. 
One prominent industry official ex- 
pressed the view that the evident in- 
tentions of the Office of International 
Trade in regard to flour exports rep- 
resents “a complete abdication of 
responsibility as far as flour exports 
are concerned.” 

If the price criteria plan is per- 
sisted in by the OIT, it is expected 
that the milling industry will ask that 
Congress act to check this transfer 
of control over U.S. exports to foreign 
governments. 


Foreigners Given Control 


In this connection, this industry 
authority cited a meeting Jan. 5 be- 
tween OIT officials and representa- 
tives of foreign embassies in which 
OIT officials inferentially asked the 
foreign nations to take over the re- 
sponsibility of nominating exporters 
in this country. 

Previously, OIT officials, in ex- 
plaining their position in regard to 
the historical base formerly used, 
piously justified its use on the grounds 
that it protected the American busi- 
ness man who had pioneered the pro- 
motion of American products in for- 
eign nations. 

At this time, it is impossible to 
obtain any clear-cut statement of in- 
tention from OIT officials. Interpre- 
tation of policy varies between the 
leading executives of the OIT and it 
is expected that the present confu- 
sion will remain until some definitive 
conference between milling industry 
representatives and OIT officials is 
effected. 

Milling industry representatives 
are exasperated with the manner in 
which the OIT leaders are handling 
this matter and one official stated 
that the Department of Commerce 
under the leadership of W. Averell 
Harriman, as an advocate of Amefi- 
can enterprise has fallen to an -even 
lower estate than it was under Henry 
Wallace. ; 

It is doubted that the entire new 
policy of export licensing will get 
under way prior to the March allo- 
cation, although Commerce officials 
have stated that in regard to flour 
some changeover may be accom- 
plished for the February ‘program. 
The best guess is that the February 
program will go forward under the 
old policies, although the new policy 


(Continued on page 85) 
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Bread Ration Cuts in Europe Seen 





450 MILLION-BUSHEL EXPORT 
GOAL MAKES MOVES IMMINENT 


Reductions Will Affect So-Called “Marshall Plan Coun- 
tries” in Western Europe, Officials Predict—Require- 
ments to Be Studied in Conferences 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Oorrespondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Cuts in bread ra- 
tions in key European nations are 
imminent, responsible officials have 
informed The Northwestern Miller, 
if the government is held to the 450 
million-bushel wheat export target, 
based on a mandatory 150 million- 
bushel carry-over. These cuts will 
have to be taken in a most critical 
supply period in western Europe and 
will largely affect the so-called ‘“Mar- 
shall Plan countries.” They will oc- 
cur about the time it is expected that 
Congress will be giving final consid- 
eration to the European Recovery 
Program. 

The officials state that in some re- 
spects it will be dangerous or even 
futile to vote any European recovery 
program while at the same time we 
would, through wheat or flour ex- 
port curtailments, be providing focal 
points of internal discord which 
would make it difficult for friendly 
political governments in these na- 
tions to remain in power. 

Although the mandatory 150 mil- 
lion-bushel minimum wheat carry- 
over is firmly in the interim aid ap- 
propriation measure, there will be 
strong behind-the-scenes efforts made 
to set aside this provision. Confer- 
ences between administration officials 
and influential Republican party sen- 
atorial leaders are predicted which 
may lay the ground work for some 
rationalization of the problem. 


Requirements to Be Studied 

At these conferences it is also ex- 
pected that attention will be given 
to the predicted export requirements 
of the Marshall Plan countries. For 
example, with attention focussed on 
western European requirements of 
bread and coarse grains the fact that 
other demands will have to be sup- 
ylied from the U.S. is being over- 
looked. It has been pointed out that 
during the recent years'of U.S. aid 
the western European nations have 


BRITAIN TO TEST AGENE 
EFFECTS ON HUMANS 


LONDON—The British Ministry of 
Health has asked the Medical Re- 
search Council to investigate allega- 
tions of illness caused by bread. The 
suggestion is that nitrogen trichloride, 
with which nearly all British-milled 
flour is treated, is the cause of many 
nervous complaints. The inquiry 
grows out of scientific disclosures 
that flour heavily treated with Agene, 
a trade name for nitrogen trichloride, 
causes canine hysteria. A special com- 
mittee has been set up to study the 
results of experiments which will be 
made on men and women volunteers. 








received approximately two thirds of 
the grain shipments. 

The grain tonnage requirements 
of the ERP on the surface do not 
appear impossible of fulfillment on 
the basis of average crops but .when 
it is remembered that other demand 
factors must be covered and that 
these demand factors have increased 
since the war the over-all effect is 
considerable, even with a marked 
improvement in western European 
crops next year. 


One official sees little likelihood 
of any significant decline in grain 
prices until the next corn crop and 
expresses doubt that price controls 
would be an expedient measure to 
adopt at this time. He advocates 
some consideration of fiscal meas- 
ures on the part of the government 
in regard to credit and consumer 
saving programs to relieve the in- 
flationary pressure. Inasmuch as a 
number of eastern Republican sena- 
tors also incline to this -viéwpoint, 
there appears to be a common ground 
for understanding here. However, this 
official intimates that a consumer 
saving plan now is tardy and would 
have had much greater significance 
if advocated by the administration 
18 months earlier. 


Hearings Scheduled 
Hearings on the ERP proposals are 
scheduled to open here Jan. 8 before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and will probably simmer 
down to the amount of money to be 
involved, the time for which the funds 
will cover and the methods used in 
administering the program. The ad- 





- council 


ministration is asking for an agency 
dependent on the State Department 
and coordinated with old-line agen- 
cies as the operating force. The Re- 
publican congressional majority, 
while not on record as endorsing any. 
particular type of operation, may be 
expected to favor an independent 
body such as that proposed by the 
Herter House Select Committee, 
headed by an administrator and sub- 
ject to policy direction of a Foreign 
Aid Committee consisting of the 
President, cabinet officers and a 
board of directors. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


OHIO POULTRY COUNCIL 
SETS ’48 MEETING DATE 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—The 1948 an- 
nual meeting of the Ohio Poultry 
Council, held in conjunction with the 
Poultry Science Club’s Dressed Tur- 
key Show, has been set for Jan. 12 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. in the poultry 
building of the Ohio State University, 
according to C. M. Ferguson, secre- 
tary of the council and a member of 
the university’s poultry staff. 

The disease situation as reflected 
by laboratory diagnosis will be dis- 
cussed by W. A. Ingalls, with other 
speakers reviewing the work of the 
and forecasting possible 
trends in the industry in 1948, as well 
as business and survey’ reports. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 
PLANS JAN. 20 ELECTION 


DULUTH — The Duluth Board of 
Trade nominating committee recent- 
ly released the following list of can- 
didates for offices. The annual elec- 
tion will be held Jan. 20. 

President, H. W. Wilson; vice presi- 
dent, W. W. Bleecher; directors, W. 
J. McCabe, W. R. McCarthy and H. 
B. Stoker; board of arbitration, M. 
C. Rheinberger, M. P. McGraw and 
B. 'f. Dinham; board of appeals, C. 
E. Fuller, Jr., G. C. Wilson, W. F. 
Starkey, R. W. Bolton and C. E. Pe- 
terson. 





New Year Storms 
Cover Southwest 
with Snow, Sleet 


KANSAS CITY—Heavy sleet and 
snow fell over most of the south- 
western wheat belt last week, with 
amounts ranging up to 10 in. of snow 
in some localities. Kansas City re- 
ceived .22 in. of precipitation, Topeka 
18, Wichita .07, Colby .02, Hutch- 
inson .39, Salina .57, Omaha .04. , 

The snow averaged about 2 in. in 
western Kansas and Colorado, 4 to 
5 in. in southern Kansas, 5 to 7 in. in 
north central Kansas, 4 to 5 in. in 
eastern Kansas. 

¥ ¥ 
Kansas Gets Covering 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Most 
of the Kansas wheat belt had a good 
crop covering for the mid-week drop 
in temperature. Snow fell New Year’s 
morning following sleet the day be- 
fore. Precipitation was heavy in most 
of the central section, but lighter to 
the west. 


¥y ¥ 
Oklahoma Seeding Resumed 
OKLAHOMA CITY — Favorable 

weather enabled wheat farmers in 
the Panhandle counties to resume 
seeding of wheat last week and near- 
ly complete intended wheat acreage. 
Surface and subsoil moisture is sat- 
isfactory in most portions of the state 
and the recent wafm weather has 
brought the wheat up to good stands. 
In all sectors of the state, plowing 
has been in progress for spring 
planting. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

CO-OP PLANS ADDITION 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 

Farmers. Co-operative Commission 
Co., Hutchinson, was issued a build- 
ing permit Jan. 2 for a $100,000 addi- 
tion to its elevator. The million-bush- 
el addition will give the co-operative 
a capacity of 3,500,000 bu. 








Trader Lists Backfire on Probers; 


New Grain Market Attacks Feared 


WASHINGTON—Now that exten- 
sive publication of lists of commodity 
market traders has backfired on the 
congressional investigators, there is 
a growing fear that attention may 
change direction and concentrate 
anew on. the commodity markets. In- 
dications of this possible course are 
to be found in statements of the sec- 
retary of agriculture, in which he 
cited pleas from small speculators 
who, it is alleged, were encouraged 
in their speculative activities by bro- 
kerage houses. 

Promiscuous publication of the 
names of comparatively small trad- 
ers, it is feared, may react unfavor- 
ably on commodity market specula- 
tive activity and cause a drying up 
of trading in these markets, at least 
as long as the present publicity 
threat is present under the ~recent 
amendment to the Commodify~ Ex- 
change Act. There is a feelifig™ in 


grain circles that this publicity fea- 
ture should be repealed. At the time 
of its passage, no known effort on 
the part of the grain or processing 
industries to oppose this permanent 
change was revealed. 


Anderson Asks Halt 


Clinton P. Anderson, secretary of 
agriculture, has already suggested to 
the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee that the further publication of 
names of traders be halted, as the 
publication has disclosed nothing of 
consequence and on the other hand 
has brought otherwise innocent per- 
sons into unfavorable light. 

Most of the lists made public rep- 
resent names of traders previously 
collected by the Commodity Exchange 
Authority which made special report 
calls on brokerage houses. There is 
still a feeling, however, that a more 
exhaustive study .of brokerage house 
lists may reveal the names of per- 


sons with access to inside informa- 
tion. 

It is this aspect of commodity 
market trading which may gain the 
attention of the House investigation 
which is being conducted by a special 
committee under the chairmanship 
of Rep. August H. Andresen (R., 
Minn.). Not only may the Minnesota 
congressman look into general bro- 
kerage house lists, but it is possible 
that he way explore the activity and 
operations of the machinery of the 
major commodity markets. 


May Check Operations 

Among the possibilities in this di- 
rection are the problem of multiple 
deliveries on grain contracts and the 
matter of earlier notification of de- 
livery on contracts in the major mar- 
kets. This latter proposal would, if 
adopted, close trading on futures at 
an earlier date than now in effect 
and would be designed to prevent the 
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squeezes that develop during the clos- 
ing days of contracts. Commodity 
market sources say that this pro- 
posal merely advances the period of 
a squeeze and would not eliminate 
the possibility of its occurrence. 


New Attacks Possible 


The administration’s indifference 
to the disclosure of the name of the 
President’s personal physician as a 
commodity market speculator and 
the refusal to classify this account 
as a “trader in human misery” leads 
to the suspicion that the administra- 
tion may have some new cudgel ready 
to swing on the commodity markets. 

With the growth of integration in 
the grain industry and the imminence 
of the government as a potential ac- 
cumulator of farm supplies under 
price support programs, the utility of 
the commodity markets is being nar- 
rowed. Consideration of speculation 
in these markets and the probability 
of the adoption of a long-range agri- 
cultural program by the second ses- 
sion of the 80th Congress may re- 
open the whole matter this year, al- 
though the appearance of commodity 
market experts before the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report 
seemed to dispose of this matter after 
the administration had publicly 
charged that speculation was the 
cause of high grain and food prices. 
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B. L. JOHNSON NEW 
CRETE PRESIDENT 


< 


Albert L. Johnson Becomes Board 
Chairman of Crete Mills—Other 
Officers Unchanged 


CRETE, NEB.—Albert L. Johnson, 
for many years president of the 
Crete (Neb.) Mills, has retired from 
that office to become chairman of the 
board of the company, effective Jan. 1. 

Ben L. Johnson, his son, has been 
elected president of the firm. He has 
been executive vice president of the 
company. 

The new president joined Crete 
Mills in 1920 and for a time was in 
charge of the plant then operated at 
Curtis, Neb. Subsequently he was 
salesman for the firm and later was 
appointed traffic manager. He was 
elected secretary of the corporation 
and later vice president and has been 
executive vice president for the past 
three years. 

Other officers of the corporation 
are A, L. Johnson, Jr., secretary, and 
C. H. Johnson, assistant secretary. 
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In completing 60 years of active 
management of the company, Albert 
Johnson’s experience in milling has 
covered practically the whole period 
of development of the industry in 
Nebraska from the days of the mill- 
stone. Born in Albany, Wis., June 19, 
1864, a year later he was taken by 
his parents to the then western fron- 
tier territory at Valparaiso, Neb. 
He grew up with the state and be- 
came one of its leading citizens. A 
summary of Mr. Johnson’s career ap- 
pears on page 22 of this issue. 
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Dr. C. 0. Swanson, 
Chemist, Educator, 
Succumbs to Illness 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Dr. C. 
O. Swanson, professor emeritus and 
former head of the department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, died at his home early Jan. 5, 
following a prolonged illness. He was 
78 years of age. Funeral services will 
be held in Manhattan Jan. 8. Mrs. 
Swanson and two daughters survive 
him. 

Dr. Swanson was born near Jonkop- 
ing, Sweden, and when he was less 
than a year old his family emigrated 
to this country, establishing itself on 
a farm in Illinois. The first 21 years 
of Dr. Swanson’s life were spent on 
the farm and his only education was 
that afforded by a rural school that 
was open for a few months in the 
winter. 

He left the farm at the age of 21 
and entered the Rice Collegiate In- 
stitute, where he spent two years, the 
first in completing grade school sub- 
jects and the second in introductory 
high school work. This was followed 
by a year in a private school at Chi- 
cago before his entry at the Academy 
of Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., 
where he finished his high school edu- 
cation. 

He entered Carleton College in the 
fall of 1895 and earned his way by 
sawing wood, doing janitor work and 
later by assisting in the chemistry 
laboratory. Finishing his work for a 
bachelor’s degree in 1899, he spent 
the next four years teaching science 
and mathematics in two Minnesota 
high schools. He was married in 1901. 

Dr. Swanson entered the graduate 
college of the University of Minneso- 
ta in 1903 and majored in agricultural 





‘chemistry. It was there that he made 


his first acquaintance with cereal 
chemistry under the guidance of the 
late Harry Snyder, a distinguished 
pioneer in the field. 

After getting his master’s degree 
he was appointed assistant agricul- 
tural chemist at Purdue University 
and in 1906 he accepted an appoint- 
ment as assistant chemist at the Kan- 
sas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Manhattan, Kansas, where he served 
continuously until he was made pro- 
fessor emeritus in 1940. He received 
his doctor of philosophy degree from 
Cornell University in 1922. 

His keen interest in cereal chemis- 
try and in milling technology made 
him the logical man to head the de- 
partment of milling industry at Kan- 
sas State College when it was given 
departmental status in 1934. 

Dr. Swanson was a member of sev- 
eral scientific and scholastic organiza- 
tions and in 1938 was the recipient of 
the Thomas Burr Osborne Medal from 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. He was the author of two 
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Vermont Senator Ready to Offer 
Bill Authorizing Meat Rationing 


. WASHINGTON —The first move to 
authorize the rationing of shrinking 
meat supplies is expected shortly 
after Congress re-assembles, when 
Sen. Ralph H. Flanders (R., Vt.) 
will offer a bill to set up meat ra- 
tioning machinery. The Vermont sen- 
ator believes meat shortage to be 
the basic cause of high prices, and if 
the demand can be checked through 
meat rationing, he thinks that the 
rising price spiral can be checked. 
Under this proposal, however, ra- 
tioning of meat could not be ordered 
except by additional authorization by 
Congress. Sen. Flanders believes that 
the machinery should be made avail- 


able first and held in readiness for 


action if the impact of the acute 
shortage is as severe as he expects. 
Although he has had consultations 
with Clinton P. Anderson, secretary 
of agriculture, on the subject and 
found USDA officials thinking along 
similar lines, there is little enthusiasm 
for the plan in informed circles. 
These doubters say that meat ra- 
tioning in this country cannot be 
made effective as possibilities of di- 
version of supplies are too great. 


Another factor which it is believed 
the Vermont senator overlooks is the 
huge meat outlet in restaurant popu- 
lations here. Sen. Flanders believes 
that this aspect can be overcome 
through curtailment of meat portions 
served in restaurants, but inasmuch 
as this device is seen as a price in- 
crease it might defeat his purpose of 
curtailing further price advances. 

Sen. Flanders has steadily ex- 
pressed opposition to price control, 
yet critics of his proposal doubt that 
rationing can be effected without 
accompanying price checks. It is cited 
that rationing of itself will not in- 
crease supplies and without some 
price rein an immediate black mar- 
ket would be set up wherein price 
would drive out ration coupons. 

Another possible effect of meat 
rationing would be to set up an in- 
creased demand for poultry products 
and cause that industry to expand 
its operations to meet demand. If 
that result occurred, it is seen that 
demand for feed supplies and feed 
grains wotld be intensified and ulti- 
mately defeat the senator’s purpose. 





books, one of which deals with the 
place of wheat flour in our diet. The 
second, “Wheat and Flour Quality,” 
is technical in character and is an 
outgrowth of a series of lectures pre- 
pared for his advanced students. 

In addition to his work in the field 
of cereal chemistry, Dr. Swanson 
made substantial contributions in sev- 
eral other branches of agricultural 
chemistry. He has published exten- 
sively on various types of soil and 
fertilizer investigations, and related 
soil fertility researches. 

With Dr. E. B. Working, he con- 
ceived and perfected the Swanson- 
Working recording dough mixer, now 
a standard piece of laboratory equip- 
ment for measuring the gluten qual- 
ity, absorption and mixing time of 
wheat flour doughs. 

Dr. Swanson has been, for many 
years, a contributor to The North- 
western Miller, writing on various 
technical subjects. His more. recent 
articles have been in the = series, 
“Chemistry for Operative Millers,” 
which have appeared monthly in the 
Milling Production Section. 


The late Dr. C. O. Swanson 





Grocery Wholesaler 
Plans to Begin 
Feed Manufacturing 


ASHLAND, KY.—The Sandy Val- 
ley Grocery Co., with headquarters 
in Ashland, Ky., and branches and 
affiliates throughout West Virginia 
and Kentucky, is making plans to 
enter the formula feed manufactur- 
ing business, H. H. Wheeler, presi- 
dent of the firm, said this week. 

The company will build a large 
mill, probably either in Cincinnati or 
Louisville to serve its many retail 
grocer customers. Study of the pos- 
sibilities in the formula feed indus- 
try was first undertaken in connec- 
tion with food conservation research 
work and it was found that formula 
feeds can be an important factor in 
saving of food, particularly grain, 
and that feeds of high nutritional 
value are a prime element in the 
production of other major foods. Mr. 
Wheeler said that these studies led 
to the decision to enter feed manu- 
facturing. 


The Sandy Valley Grocery Co. is 
one of the largest wholesale grocery 
concerns in the South and, in con- 
nection with its affiliated companies, 
operates establishments at Ashland, 
Pikesville, Paintsville, Louisa, Somer- 
set, Lexington and Morehead in Ken- 
tucky; Portsmouth, Ohio, and Hunt- 
ington, Charleston, Williamson and 
Kenova, in West Virginia. 
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COLUMBIA MILLING SUES U.S. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Columbia 
Milling Co. has filed suit in U.S. Dis- 
trict Court against the federal gov- 
ernment asking payment of $5,411 for 
3,500 sacks flour claimed appropriated 
by the government at the outbreak of 
World War II. The company claims a 
vessel carrying the flour to consignees 
in Cebu, P.I., was diverted and the 
cargo eventually abandoned in Ba- 
tavia. 
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Wheat Sales by Farmers Smaller 
Than Expected at Turn of Year 


KANSAS CITY — Although there 
has been some pick up in producers’ 
sales of wheat since the end of 1947, 
the volume has been considerably 
below expectations and has given 
rise to some doubt that there will 
be free selling by farmers who still 
own grain. 

Because of the income tax situa- 
tion, it was widely believed that 
farmers were withholding grain 
from market until after Jan. 1 to 
avoid building up large incomes for 
1947. While this has been an im- 
portant factor in marketing, so far 
farmers have displayed no eagerness 
to sell now that the tax date has 
passed. 

Sales of elevator wheat owned by 
farmers improved considerably on 
Jan. 2 but have dropped off steadily 
since that time, despite the fact 
that there is a substantial amount 
of farmers’ wheat in storage. 

However, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that selling may yet reach 
sizable proportions, possibly in the 
second or third full week of Janu- 
ary. It was not until Jan. 7 last 
year that there was a notable ex- 
pansion in volume of country sell- 
ing or movement to terminal mar- 
kets. On Jan. 13 last year, the Kan- 
sas City market had record arrivals 
for a single day in the first month 
of the year, and both January and 
February set all-time records for 
wheat receipts. 


Market on Down Trend 


Last year’s movement was accom- 
panied by rapidly advancing prices, 
whereas this year the market start- 
ed out on a sharply downward trend. 
In part the stronger prices on Jan. 
6 this year were attributable to dis- 
appointment over the small farm 
selling of wheat and corn compared 
with expectations. : 

Some in the grain trade believe 
that farmers will sell wheat at prices 
of $2.75 bu. or over, while recent 
country station quotations have been 
in the neighborhood of $2.65@2.68 
bu. Market weakness in recent weeks 
has been largely founded on the as- 
sumption that January selling by 
farmers would be heavy. In fact, 
many merchandisers ended the year 
a little short of cash wheat for that 
reason. 

Since most flour buyers also have 
let their stocks run down, if the 
expected January farm selling does 
not develop, prices may respond 


FATS AND OILS RATIONING 
“NOT INDICATED” 


WASHINGTON—Rationing of mar- 
garine, shortening, lard, cooking and 
salad oils and butter is “not indi- 
cated” in 1948 unless exports increase 
considerably over their- present rate, 
according to Charles E. Lund, chief, 
Foods, Fats and Oils Section, Office of 
Domestic Commerce. Commenting on 
the recent report of his section on 
fats and oils production and con- 
sumption, Mr. Lund said that the 
1948 picture “revolves around the ex- 
port program.” Fats and oils produc- 
tion has increased already to the 
point where the U.S. would have 
more than enough for its own use if 
it were not for the export program, 
he said. 


quickly to any important volume of 
buying. The plain fact is that prac- 
tically all buyers of wheat and flour 
have been postponing purchases in 
hopes of lower January prices based 
on expected increased farm. selling. 
If grain prices have to be bid up in 
order to induce growers to release 
their stocks, not much will have been 
gained by trying to wait out the 
market. 


Government Buying Bearish 


Most of the government buying in- 
dications have been bearish lately, 
but the government agencies still 
have fairly substantial quantities to 
buy, and if the compilation of the na- 
tion’s remaining wheat stocks on 
Jan 26 show a low rate of feed wheat 
use, the recent cuts in export quotas 
may be restored. 

Another complication in this mar- 
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ket picture is the dearth of corn 
offerings, which is giving that mar- 
ket great strength and is bound to 
have an effect on wheat. Corn re- 
ceipts at major markets since Nov. 1 
have been running much below last 
year. Here, too, one of the popular 
explanations has been the income 
tax situation, but the first few days 
of January have not brought any 
more indication of freer selling of 
corn than they have of wheat. 

The smaller corn crops of big sur- 
plus producing states this year seem 
certain to cut down corn marketings 
drastically, and this is likely to lead 
to heavier feeding of wheat now that 
winter weather prevails generally. 
Corn is more costly than wheat on 
a ton basis now, No. 3 yellow at 
Kansas City figuring $97.50 ton, 
against $96.67 for No. 1 ordinary 
wheat. 
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Malnutrition in Children Cited as 
Effect of Bread, Potato Rationing 


LONDON—That bread and potato 
rationing is having an adverse effect 
on boys and girls is claimed by Sir 
Jack Drummond, former scientific ad- 
viser to the British Ministry of Food. 
In an article on the subject contrib- 
uted recently to a medical journal, 
he said that body weight and records 
of adolescents were rather disturbing 
and failure to gain weight and actual 
loss of weight were not uncommon 
among British boys and girls. 

From the standpoint of energy pro- 
vision, he wrote, the country’s salva- 
tion during the ‘war was the unre- 
stricted supply of bread and potatoes. 
Wartime dietary surveys showed that 


adolescents and heavy manual work- 
ers ate as much as 1% Ib. bread-and 
potatoes daily to make up the total 
calorie intake to the requisite 3,500 
to 4,500, he reported. 

“Bread rationing seriously under- 
mined the position that had been 
maintained with a narrow margin of 
security during the war,” he wrote. 
“This restriction threw the whole re- 
sponsibility for providing a ‘pool’ of 
energy upon potatoes. That pool is no 


longer available with the rationing - 


of potatoes to 3 lb. per person a 
week, and it is no exaggeration to 
say that from the nutritional aspect 
the food situation in this country has 
become precarious.” 
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Details of Russian-U.K. Short 


Term Trade Agreement Revealed 


LONDON—Between February and 
September, 1948, the Russians, in ac- 
cordance with the short-term agree- 
ment signed in Moscow in Christmas 
week, are to send Great Britain 750,- 
000 tons of coarse grains (corn, bar- 
ley and oats) in return for machin- 
ery (such as small gauge steel rails), 
rubber, wool, aluminum and other 
commodities. 

The agreement was negotiated by 
Harold Wilson, 31-year-old president 
of the Board of Trade, who says that 
“this is only a beginning.” The ar- 
rangement is that more than half of 
the 750,000 tons is to be carried in 
British ships, which, however, will 
not be able to reach the Black Sea 
ports to load before the beginning of 
February. The Soviet government, 
however, states that some of the 
grain is already waiting at the ports, 
and Russia is prepared to begin ship- 
ping it at once and until such time 
as the British ships are available. 

Under the agreement Britain is to 
receive 450,000 tons of barley, 200,000 
tons of oats and 100,000 tons of corn. 
These feeding grains are regarded as 
particularly valuable in helping to 
increase the home production in Brit- 
ain of meal, milk, poultry and eggs. 





The barter arrangement provides 
that the delivery of British goods in 
payment for the grain may be spread 
over two or three years. 

While the present shipments are 
limited to coarse grains for animal 
feeding it is expected that supplies 
of wheat and other bread grains will 
be arranged when trade talks con- 
tinue in May. The main purpose of 
the agreement is to integrate on a 
mutually advantageous basis the 
needs of each country. For instance, 
Russia is short of farm machinery for 
the expansion of her wheat growing 
program. Britain will supply this ma- 
chinery in return for wheat. The 
agreement provides that after the 
trade discussions in May there shall 
be regular meetings of trade negotia- 
tors of the two countries, to be held 
alternately in Moscow and London, 
not less frequently than once a year. 

The news has been well received 
by British farmers, though conserva- 
_tive opinion on a “deal” with Russia 
is restrained. The announcement is 
said to coincide with the beginning 
of a comb-out of Communists in the 
British trade unions by the Socialist 
bosses, and unfavorable reaction in 
Russia might well mean a cessation 
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of trade. At the moment, however, 
the farmers are jubilant because the 
feedstuffs will enable them to in- 
crease production of pigs, poultry and 
cattle. Prospects for the home agri- 
cultural industry will be brighter still 
if the supplies are supplemented by 
normal imports from Canada and 
Australia and by the expected im- 
portations of whole wheat from Rus- * 
sia with the resultant wheat offals 
for stock feeding. 

The Russian supplies of coarse 
grains considerably exceed the im- 
ports into Britain from all sources 
in 1946 and are nearly 40% of the 
average prewar supplies from all for- 
eign sources. 
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KILMER S. BAGLEY, A-D-M 
DULUTH CO-MANAGER, DEAD 


MINNEAPOLIS—Kilmer S. Bag- 
ley, 47, co-manager of the Duluth 
division of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., died Jan. 4 of a heart attack at 
his home in Duluth. 

He was the third executive of the 
firm to die within a two-month pe- 
riod. 

Shreve M. Archer, president and 
chairman of the board, died Nov. 10 
in a St. Paul hospital. Joshua M. 


. Chilton, a vice president and direc- 


tor, died here Dec. 7. 

Mr. Bagley had been associated 
with Archer-Daniels-Midland since 
August, 1937. Born in Duluth, he was 
a son of Dr. William R. and the late 
Mrs. Jessie Hunter Smith Bagley. He 
served in the marine corps during 
World War I, participating in five 
major engagements. 

Mr. Bagley started in the grain 
business with A. D. Thomson & 
Co., Duluth. He was a former presi- 
dent of the Duluth Board of Trade, 
a director of the Duluth Chamber of 
Commerce and a member of the Du- 
luth Athletic Club, Kitchi Gammi 
Club, David Wisted American Legion 
Post; and Sons of the American Revo- 
lution. 

Surviving are his widow, three 
daughters, Antoinette Todd, Sarah 
Isabel and Elizabeth Jessie; a son, 
Kilmer Smith Bagley, Jr., his father, 
four sisters and two brothers. 
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COTTON OIL COMPANY SOLD 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. — The 
Paris (Texas) Milling Co. bought 
the Honey Grove (Texas) Cotton Oil 
Co. recently and will continue to op- 
erate the plant as the Honey Grove 
Feed & Grain Co. Doc Melton, for- 
mer manager, will continue as man- 
ager under the new arrangements. 
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“Athletic Night” 
Planned by — 
Philadelphia Club 


PHILADELPHIA — The Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club has completed plans 
for the celebration of “Athletic 
Night” at its Jan. 11 dinner meeting. 
Guests of honor will include Bosh 
Pritchard and Jack Ferrante of the 
Philadelphia Eagles professional foot- 
ball team, Joseph Labrum of National 
Football League headquarters and 
Poss Miller and Jackie Welsh, former 
University of Pennsylvania stars. Mr. 
Welsh, who is now in charge or fresh- 
man sports at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, will show moving pictures 
of highlights of the university’s 1947 
gridiron season. : 
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L. J. SCHUMAKER DIES 
AFTER LONG SERVICE 


—~p>— 
President of American Cone & Pretzel 
Co. Twice Was Named ABA 
President 


PHILADELPHIA—L. J. Schumak- 
er, president of the American Cone 
& Pretzel Co., and prominent for 
many years in baking industry af- 
fairs, died at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, which he had been using as a 
temporary residence, Jan. 1. Mr. 
Schumaker had been in poor health 
for the past year and was seriously 
ill for a week prior to his death. He 
was, 69 years old. 

Mr. Schumaker had been actively 
and continuously engaged in the bak- 
ery business for more than 40 years. 
During this period he served in many 
capacities, including. that of em- 
ployee, manager, secretary, treasurer, 
president and sole owner, both in- 
side and outside the bakery in the 
cities of Philadelphia, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis. 

He had owned and operated both 
wholesale and retail bakeries, at one 











L. J. Schumaker 


time owning and operating five re- 
tail bakeries. 

Mr. Schumaker’s connection with 
the baking industry began in 1904, 
when he was made president of the 
Oakdale Baking Co., Philadelphia, 
.manufacturer of pretzels and crack- 
ers. In 1909 it added a bread baking 
department under Mr. Schumaker’s 
lead. In 1916, he was instrumental in 
uniting a number of pretzel bakeries 
and forming the American Pretzel 
Co. In 1917, the American Cone Co. 
plant at St. Louis was purchased 
and the name of the company was 
changed to the American Cone & 
Pretzel Co. 

The American Cone & Pretzel Co. 
is one of the largest manufacturers 
of pretzels and cones in the country, 
with plants in three cities and in- 
vestments in bakeries at other points. 
Its capacity is listed at 2,000,000 
cones a day. 

Mr. Schumaker was a contributor 
to many trade journals in the bak- 
ing and related food industries, and 
was a member of the American Soci- 
ety of Bakery Engineers and the In- 
stitute of Food Technologists. 


Serves Food Administration 
Serving the Philadelphia district of 
the U.S. Food Administration during 
the World War I period, 1917-1918, 
Mr. Schumaker was in charge of the 
baking division. There were. about 


1,000 bakeries in this district under 
his supervision. 

He was president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Assn. in 1925-26, follow- 
ing which he served on the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Advisory Committee, 
cooperating with the bureau of chem- 
istry of the Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Schumaker’s first term as pres- 
ident of the American Bakers Assn. 
was in 1925-26. He was named chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
American Institute of Baking in 1931 
and was chairman of the board of 
governors of the ABA from 1931 to 
1939. 

Mr. Schumaker was president of 
the National Food Distributors Assn. 
in 1931-32. 


Again Headed ABA 


Again named president of the ABA 
and the AIB in 1937, Mr. Schumaker 
resigned from this post in December, 
1942. 

Shortly after his resignation from 
this position, Mr. Schumaker was 
named chairman of a newly-formed 
Baking Industries Coordinating Com- 
mittee, a wartime clearing-house 
group serving the industry during the 
time of emergency. 

Mr. Schumaker was. a member of 
the Philadelphia Bakers Club, the 
Bakers Club of Chicago, the Bakers 
Club, Inc., New York, and the Manu- 
facturers Club of Philadelphia. 

Funeral services were held at the 
Oliver Bair Funeral Home in Phila- 
delphia Jan. 5. Mr. Schumaker is 
survived by four children. 
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Stormy Weather 
Demand Runs 
Bran to New High 


KANSAS CITY—Bran zoomed to 
an all-time high at Kansas City this 
week when light offers were quickly 
absorbed by a nation-wide demand 
brought about by heavy year-end 
storms from the Texas Panhandle 
eastward to New England. The mar- 
ket stood at $72.50@73 ton early Jan. 
6, topping by more than a dollar the 
previous record established immedi- 
ately following the first removal of 
price ceilings in 1946. 

Shorts were also stimulated by the 
advance but were in more ample 
supply and quotations were about 
$5 ton under the record top of $82 





_ ton attained last December. 


Another factor which stimulated 
the advance of millfeed this week 
was the extremely limited country 
offerings of corn. Because the de- 
mand for corn was unsatisfied in 
Kansas City, prices jumped about 
7¢ bu. Jan. 5 and the coarse grain 
figured about $96 ton. Thus a good 
portion of the demand switched to 
milling offal, which was worth’ $20 
@25 ton less. 

As is the custom this time of the 
year, eastern wheat movement has 
slowed considerably, railroads re- 
ported in Kansas City Jan. 5, but 
feed shipments are heavy, largely 
due to recent snows in eastern feed- 
deficit areas. 

¥ sY¥ 


Minneapolis Bran Strong 

MINNEAPOLIS — Bran prices 
soared to $75 ton Jan. 5 in a con- 
tinuation of the tight spot ‘supply 
situation that has been generating 
for several weeks. Demand was no 
more urgent than it has been. Dealers 
and millers said the market strength 
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NEW WAREHOUSE—The new warehouse (above) of the Cahokia Flour 
Co., 6060 Manchester, St. Louis, is designed especially for flour storage. 
The building is fireproof and all electrical installations have been designed 
to reduce flour dust hazards, all switches and motors being of the explo- 
sion proof type. The roof is a concrete slab 8 in. thick and is arranged to 
accommodate three large ventilating fans to keep air circulating and pre- 
vent any hot air pockets during summer months. The building embraces 
22,000 sq. ft. and has capacity for nine freight cars. The company offices 
in the building are air conditioned, have noise-reducing ceilings and spe- 
cial lighting to eliminate shadows and glare. 





—incidentally a new high for the 
season—was more the result of ex- 
tremely light offerings than any un- 
usual pressure of buying. Mills have 
been operating at reduced capacity 
for some time and the millfeed pro- 
duction is off accordingly. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXCHANGE SUIT AGAINST 
GTA DISMISSED BY COURT 


MINNEAPOLIS—A suit filed by 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange for 
a declaratory judgment on trading 
methods of the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn. was dismissed last 
week by Federal Judge Gunnar H. 
Nordbye. Counsel for the exchange 
said the possibility of further action 
awaits further study. 

Judge Nordbye exercised the court’s 
privilege in refusing to render judg- 
ment on whether the cooperative’s 
buying procedures made it liable to 
disciplinary action.- However, he re- 
jected GTA’s claim that the court 
had no jurisdiction in the matter and 
suggested that the grain exchange 
apply to the Commodity Exchange 
Commission in Washington for a rul- 
ing. 

The suit grew out of exchange 
rules which provide that no member 
of the exchange shall be both prin- 
cipal and agent in any trade in cash 
commodities, and that members shall 
not act as both buyer and seller in 
cash trading. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL BAKING CO. BUYS 
RICE’S WASHINGTON PLANT 


WASHINGTON—tThe local plant of 
Rice’s Bakery has been taken over 
by the General Baking Co. Accord- 
ing to information received here the 
sale affects only distribution facilities 
and the purchaser does not plan to 
take over the production facilities of 
the Rice company. It was reported 
that the sale of the District of Co- 
lumbia property of the Rice com- 
pany in no way affects the business 
in Baltimore, which will be conduct- 
ed on its current basis. 














20 Wheat Schools 
Planned for Texas, 


Oklahoma Buyers 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Grain deal- 
ers, millers, county agents and voca- 
tional teachers will attend a series of 
20 wheat variety schools throughout 
western Oklahoma and _ northern 
Texas. The schools are sponsored by 
the Texas-Oklahoma Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. 

Attendance is restricted to those 
buying and selling wheat and to local 
educational representatives in order 
to give the greatest possible indi- 
vidual instruction. Registration will 
be limited to 30 at each school. 

The first schools announced are as 
follows in Oklahoma: Goodwell Jan. 
6, Buffalo Jan. 7, Alva Jan. 8, Med- 
ford Jan. 9, Altus Jan. 13, Lawton 
Jan. 14, Hobart Jan. 15, Clinton Jan. 
16, Chickasha Jan. 20 and Kingfisher 
Jan. 21. Other locations will be an- 
nounced later. 

Frederick T. Dines, agricultural 
agent, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., 
will discuss kernel characteristics on 
each program. Kodachrome slides of 
wheat varieties will be shown by K. 
E. Soder, director of the Texas-Okla- 
homa Wheat Improvement Assn., as- 
sisted by R. H. Jordan, Oklahoma 
City, grain inspector, who is a special- 
ist in variety identification. Others 
on the program will be Lawrence 
lliff, General Mills, Inc., Oklahoma 
City; Ed Granstaff, Union Equity 
Co-operative Exchange, Enid, and a 
representative of Oklahoma A&M 
Agricultural Experiment Station, who 
will discuss field and baking qualities 
of different varieties. 

Wheat variety identification is more 
important in Oklahoma now that 70 
to 90 local elevators are paying pre- 
miums for wheat of good milling and 
baking quality, reflecting the terminal 
demand of flour mills, Mr. Soder 
points out. 





PMA Flour Buying at Standstill 


WASHINGTON—Government buying of grain and grain products fell to 
a new low last week. No flour was purchased and procurement officials stated 
early this week that no new flour buying may be expected before the week of 
Jan. 12, except in very unusual circumstancs. Renewed buying at that time 
will only reflect purchasing to round out cargoes and will not be on a conse- 


quential scale, these officials asserted. 


The weekly report of purchases showed that the CCC bought only 6,963 
bu. wheat from noon Dec. 26 to noon Jan. 2. No other grains or grain products 
were purchased. Wheat purchases since July 1 total 191,150,491 bu., flour 14,- 
207,517 sacks (31,577,682 bu. wheat equivalent), barley 5,208,805 bu., oats 5,- 
275,561 bu., grain sorghums 3,562,661 bu., rye 18,857 bu. and corn 2,000 bu. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR TRADE BETTER, BUT 
SALES ONLY HALF CAPACITY 


Completion of Inventories and Easier Prices Bring in 
Some Small to Moderate Bakery Orders—Family 
Trade Still Light—Directions Better 


The first few days of the new year 
brought in a moderate revival of flour 
buying interest, but hardly enough 
time has elapsed to provide an ac- 
curate appraisal of the trade during 
the next several weeks. Quite a num- 
ber of bakers who had been holding 
off until after inventory time came 
in for small to medium-sized lots to 
bolster diminishing reserves. “A few 
who were attracted by the easier 
price basis placed orders for up to 
120 days shipment, but these were in 
the minority. The aggregate of the 
week’s bookings accounted for about 
half of mill capacity. Directions on 
old orders were better and mills hope 
for further improvement as a means 
of keeping plants active. Export 
trade was light and Production and 
Marketing Administration buyers 
were inactive. 


SPRING MILLS SELL 
50.5% CAPACITY 


Spring wheat mills booked 50.5% 
of capacity the past week as a num- 
ber of bakers came in for small to 
medium-sized lots. Lower flour prices, 
as a result of easier wheat values and 
firm millfeeds, proved attractive to 
some buyers, although it was evident 
that a sizeable percentage of buyers 
still was holding off for possible fur- 
ther recessions. The week’s sales com- 
pared with 25.7% the previous week 
and 36% a year ago. Occasional or- 
ders for up to 10,000 sacks were in- 
cluded last week, but these were in 
the minority. Family trade remained 
dull, with the holiday indifference to- 
ward new bookings showing no 
change. Shipping directions on old 
contracts improved somewhat, as had 
been expected following the comple- 
tion of inventories, and mills had bet- 
ter prospects for future operations. 
Export business with spring wheat 
mills was quiet and the PMA had not 
re-entered the market early this 
week. 


POTENTIAL DEMAND SEEN 
AS FAVORABLE 


Mills in the Southwest reported 
that the new year arrived with the 
same old story—a rather dull flour 
business. However, an improvement 
was in sight, as there seldom has 
been such a large pent-up demand at 
the beginning of a previous year. 
Most mills now have a normal Jan- 
uary production rate fairly well as- 
sured but beyond this month, the 
situation is questionable. A few ex- 
isting contracts extend into April and 
other arrangements specify spotty 
shipments through June. The practice 
of mills in allowing discounts on 
quick shipment orders has become 
more prevalent, due to the fact run- 
ning time in the future is so much 
in question. No major export business 
was reported, but Portugal and India 
have yet to buy against February al- 
locations. With the new method of 
granting export licenses on the basis 
of price criteria, trade with Latin 
America was rather confused. The 
PMA claims to have sufficient flour 
booked to cover February needs, but 
March buying is expected to begin 
soon. Sales by Southwestern mills 
rose to 59%, compared with 49% the 


previous week and 40% a year ago. 
The increase was primarily due to a 
greater amount of scattered domes- 
tic bookings of small lots and fill-ins. 
Export sales were about 35% of the 
week’s percentage. 


BUYERS SHOWING 
MORE INTEREST 


Chicago trade continues dull, with 
the usual amount of scattered small 
lots for fill-in purposes constituting 
the bulk of business. It was reported, 
however, that some buyers were 
showing a little more interest and a 
few round lot sales were booked. 
Family trade was scattered. Cleve- 
land jobbers reported the slowest 
week of flour trade in years, with 
bookings virtually nil despite mill 
concessions of 15@25¢ sack for quick 
shipment orders... Bakers report that 
bread sales are very much lighter 
than expected 60 days ago and fam- 
ily flour trade has not taken up the 
slack. St. Louis mills again experi- 
enced a quiet trade, with buyers wait- 
ing for the passing of the holiday 
confusion and inventory time. Bak- 
ers limited purchases to replacement 
lots. 


EASTERN SNOW STORM 
HAMPERS TRADE 


Buffalo sales continued light. Buy- 
ers indicated they might take a more 
aggressive attitude sometime during 
January, but most of them are hop- 
ing for some further weakening in 
prices before making commitments 
beyond routine. The holiday storms 
brought all flour activity in the New 
York metropolitan area to a stand- 
still. Buyers limited new takings to 
small scattered lots despite mill con- 
cessions of 15@25¢ sack for imme- 
diate shipment orders. Rail shipments 
have entered New York in adequate 
volume, but the local delivery situa- 
tion was bad, due to snow-clogged 


streets. There has been no complaint 
of possible bread or flour shortages, 
however. 

Boston trading expanded in some 
quarters as several mill agents picked 
up resting bids. Most of this business 
was done on a 120-day basis. Other 
distributors were expecting a January 
boom in business, feeling that inven- 
tories in the hands of flour users are 
so low that most of them will be 
forced to re-enter the market in a 
substantial way. Philadelphia bakers 
continued to wait for lower prices 
and trading the first week of the new 
year was virtually at a_ standstill. 
Mill representatives expect some im- 
provement.within a week or two, aft- 
er bakers have completed annual in- 
ventories and have been able to size 
up the price situation. Pittsburgh 
trade continued slow, but mill agents 
expect some expansion in buying be- 
fore long. 


SOUTHERN STATES 
BUYING GAINS 


New Orleans handlers reported 
some expansion in trade, apparently 
due to the lower price basis. Bulk of 
the business was in 30-day replace- 
ment orders, with only a minor pro- 
portion extending as far as 120 days. 
Hard winters were in best demand, 
with springs showing too wide a dif- 
ferential over the southwestern types 
to interest buyers. 


PACIFIC BUSINESS © 
STILL DULL 


Seattle mills reported the market 
quiet, as buyers rested on current in- 
ventories and watched the grain mar- 
ket. No export bookings have been 
made for some timé. Some recent of- 
ferings to the PMA were rejected on 
a technicality, it was reported, but 
possibly some of this business may be 
written within a week or two. Mills 
at Portland reported bookings still 
exceptionally light, with production 
of flour down to the lowest level 
since the start of the war. Previous 
increases in freight rates have hurt 
interior mills and the latest 10% hike 
is a further blow. 


CANADIAN FLOUR 
TO MANILA 


Vancouver reported that eight 
firms shared in the order for 2,400 
tons of Canadian flour approved for 





Interest in Durum Granulars Shows 


Improvement, with More Expected 


Durum millers report evidence of 
granular inquiries starting the im- 
provement which had been antici- 
pated following the turn of the year. 
A number of bookings for quick and 
nearby delivery were made over the 
week-end, although 30-day shipment 
was about the longest. Durum wheat 
has shown a tendency to decline along 
with the bread types in recent weeks 
and macaroni makers would like to 
wait for possible further declines be- 
fore stretching granular orders fur- 
ther into the future. 

Completion of inventories by some 
macaroni and noodle makers brought 
in a better flow of shipping directions 
and expansion from others is expect- 
ed before long. Potential demands for 
macaroni products remain favorable. 
Trade slackened during the holidays 
—a seasonal development—but with 
all of the talk about scarcity and high 
prices of meat within a few months, 
indications are for a switch to the 
durum products. 

While export demand for macaroni 


and noodle products at present is 
rather quiet, some manufacturers 
have backlogs of foreign business to 
fill and expect new export inquiries 
in the not distant future. 

Durum granulars are quoted at 
$6.50@6.60 sack, bulk, Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Jan. 3, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
-$3.03% @3.04% 
Amber Durum or better.... 


Amber Durum or better... 


1 
2 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 3.02% @3.03% 
1 Durum or better .......... 2.84% @2.89% 
2 Durum or better .......... 2.84% @2.89% 
3 Durum or better .......... 2.8344 @2.88% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
total capacity in the United States, in 
sacks, with comparisons; percentage of ca- 
pacity based on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 


production capacity 
Dec. 28-Jan. 3 ....... *191,502 82 
Previous week ........ "192,360 82 
BOOP GRO occ vcccccccee 224,939 107 
Crop year 
production 
July i-Jan. 3, 1948 ........00.:. *6,092,004 
July WTam. 6, 19047 2c ccceivecss 5,128,287 


*Preliminary. 


January 6, 1948 


shipment to Manila by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. The flour is to move 
during the first two months of this 
year, but there is no indication that 
any additional permits will be grant- 
ed. Other export business continues 
almost nil. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 248,109 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, represent- 
ing 69% of the total flour production 
in the U.S. amounting to 3,059,458 
sacks, compared with 2,811,349 sacks, 
in the previous week and 3,782,848 
sacks in the corresponding week a 
year ago. Flour production increased 
68,796 sacks in the Northwest from a 
week earlier, 19,820 in the Southwest, 
145,397 at Buffalo, 44,524 in the cen- 
tral and southeastern area. Produc- 
tion decreased 30,428 sacks in. the 
north Pacific Coast area. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SPOT FEED MARKETS 
HOLDING VERY FIRM 


<p> 
Light Offerings for Near-by Shipment 
Meet Active Demand from All 
Classes of Buyers 





Continued scarcity of grain by- 
product feeds and oilseed meals for 
immediate shipment, together with 
an active inquiry for these feeds, 
was reflected in further price ad- 
vances the past week. Reduced pro- 
duction during the holidays and de- 
layed shipments on old orders con- 
tributed to the scarcity of supplies. 
Open weather in the central states 


_and Southwest prior to the New 


Year storm cut down feed require- 
ments somewhat, but feed manufac- 
turers were in the market for sup- 
plies to replenish stocks. Most feeds 
were offered at substantial discounts 
for shipment in February or later. 
The PMA index of wholesale feed- 
stuff pices moved up 2% points to 
320.8, while the feed grain index 
dropped nearly 2 points to 363.6. 


Spot Millfeeds Tight 

Offerings of millfeeds for imme- 
diate shipment continued very scarce 
and prices averaged around 50¢ ton 
higher than a week ago. Most mills 
were behind on shipments and about 
the only feed available for imme- 
dite shipment was that offered by re- 
sellers. 

In Minneapolis, an exceedingly ag- 
gressive demand for Minneapolis ton- 
nage pushed prices to levels out of 
line with quotations at other markets. 
Feed manufacturers were particular- 
ly active in taking on supplies, with 
inquiries from eastern interests prac- 
tically absent. Offerings were scarce, 
as the outturn by mills was small, due 
to the holiday shortened week and 
slow flour business. Some bran was 
obtainable for prompt delivery, but 
middlings were hard to locate in near- 
by positions. Discounts on February 
shipments were about $1 ton on bran 
and $3 to $4 on middlings. However, 
mills were not very anxious to make 
forward commitments, preferring to 
do business on.a day-to-day basis as 
long as all offerings were readily dis- 
posed of. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Dec. Dec. Dec. Jan. 
13 20 27 3 
15,937 *24,471 *17,772 *11,492 





Four mills ... 
*Three mills. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Prices Open New Year 
With Slight Declines 


Values Recover From Holiday Lows—Crop Outlook 
Better at Home and Abroad—CCC, PMA Remain Inactive 


Although showing some recovery 
from extreme lows registered as the 
old year expired, wheat prices fin- 
ished the week ending Jan. 5 from 
1%¢ to 3%¢ bu. lower than a week 
previous. In addition to the holiday 
and year-end check-up confusion, the 
market was under pressure most of 
the week from a number of bearish 
influences. Winter wheat crop condi- 
tions were brightened further by a 
heavy covering of snow and sleet, 
which will add further much needed 
moisture and afford protection from 
cold and strong winds later on. Crop 
observers now are talking as much 
as 900 million bushels for the 1948 
winter wheat crop, and a possible 
300 million for the spring wheat 
states. The combined total of 1,200 
million would size up favorably with 
recent bumper yields and certainly 
would look much better than the very 
pessimistic prospects of two months 
ago. 

Export Top 450 Million 

A summary of wheat supplies for 
the current crop year by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics indicated 
that 600 million bushels would be 
available for export and carry-over 
after deducting domestic needs for 
food, feed and seed. The minimum 
carry-over is set by law at 150 mil- 
lion, which would leave only 450 
million for export. If that figure 
proves to be the maximum that can 
be taken for the foreign relief pro- 
gram, the USDA needs to buy only 
about 41 million bushels of wheat 
and 18 million bushels in the form 
of flour for the remainder of the crop 
year. The minimum carry-over rul- 
ing, however, is predicated on winter 
wheat crop prospects at the first of 
March indicating less than 700 mil- 
lion. Presumably, if the 900 million- 
bushel current prospect still holds on 
March 1, the 150 million carry-over 
mandate could be modified and ex- 
ports could continue. 


_ European Crops Better 


Crop conditions in Europe are re- 
ported more favorable than a year 
ago, which, with the sharing of grain 
by Russia, might lessen the demands 
on American grain in the coming 
season. The Commodity Credit Corp. 
has purchased very little wheat in 
recent weeks and the Production and 
Marketing Administration has been 
out of the flour market since cover- 
ing its February commitments a 
couple of weeks ago. Buying for its 
March program is expected before 
long, however. 

Freer farm marketings of wheat, 
now that a new tax year is at hand, 
still are expected by many market 
observers. This may be stimulated 
quickly by a 10-day postponement of 
increased freight rates recently grant- 
ed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to railroads. 


More Flour Buying Expected 

Domestic flour trade picked up a 
little after the holidays and millers 
expect further expansion before long, 
basing their thinking on the theory 
that many buyers have allowed stocks 
to run very low and must come in for 
replacements soon. All segments of 
the grain and milling industries, as 
well as bakers, are watching develop- 
ments of the new 80th Congress on 
extended European aid and domestic 
inflation controls. 





Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets Jan. 5 were: Chicago 
—May® $2.93@2.93%, July $2.62% 
@2.63, September $2.56% @2.56%, 
December $2.53; Minneapolis—May 
$2.8742, July $2.77%; Kansas City— 
May $2.81% @2.82, July $2.52%. 


K.C. Prices Lower 


Prospects of increased farm liqui- 
dation of wheat stocks in January, 
substantial snows which were favor- 
able for the new crop and the pos- 
sible delay of further government 
buying until later this month tended 
to bear the market at Kansas City 
and, although there were some gains 
earlier, these were wiped out by the 
end of the week. Wheat values Jan. 3 
were about 5¢ lower than seven days 
previous. Throughout this period, 
however, premiums failed to weaken, 
for the demand was good and offers 
were limited. Mills were more active 
buyers following the turn of the 
year, the bulk of the demand being 
centered on medium and higher pro- 
teins. Ordinary dark hard mark-ups 
advanced %¢, 12% protein was up 
1¢ and 13% 2¢. Ordinary figured 7% 
@8¢ over the May future, 12% pro- 
tein was 9@12%¢ over and 13% fig- 
ured 19%¢ over, but the decline of 
actual cash values was due to action 
of the May future which dropped 
about 7¢. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Jan. 3, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.84% @3.33% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.83% @3.32% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.83% @3.31% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.82% @3.30% 
BEDE BEEN S60 bc cb vevs.e s5.04.58 2.86% @2.94% 
eS RSET erie eee 2.85% @2.93% 
Ch RPT EP eet re 2.85% @2.93% 
Bee 1 Eo Baws pence b0t es v% 2.84% @2.92% 


Demand at Ft. Worth was quiet, 
but offerings were light, with very 
little farm-held wheat coming out 
since Jan. 1. As of Jan. 5, No. 1 hard, 
ordinary protein was quoted at $3.07 
@3.08 delivered Texas common points, 
with 13% protein bringing 2@3¢ bu. 
premium. 


Spring Premiums Firm 


Receipts of cash spring wheat were 
of good volume during the holiday 
shortened week, with 1,847 cars in 
at Minneapolis and 1,302 at Duluth. 
Offerings on the open market were 
not large, since the bulk of the ar- 
rivals either went in storage or ap- 
plied on previous sale. While the gen- 
eral tone of the cash market was 
easy, 'premiums on high protein 
wheat were firm to. somewhat higher, 
with the ordinary qualities averaging 
about steady. Mill demand broadened 
somewhat, with 13% and higher pro- 
teins definitely on the firm side, while 
the ordinary classes also showed some 
improvement with more buyers show- 
ing interest. Three cents over May 
was bid for ordinary protein for Jan- 
uary-February shipment to Minne- 
apolis; 1¢ premium for 12.5% pro- 
tein; 1¢ premium for 13% protein, 
and 1¢ for each 4% protein higher. 
Five cents over May was bid for Jan- 
uary-February shipment to Duluth; 
1¢ premium for 12.5% protein; 2¢ 
premium for 13%, and 1¢ for each 
%% protein higher. Durum premi- 
ums were 1¢ stronger for the better 
milling types, but ordinary milling 
qualities along with feed grades were 

(Continued on page 87) 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
currently to The Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to 
capacity and to the total estimated output of all mills in the U.S. expressed 


in percentages: 








Dec. 28- Dec, 29- Dec. 30- Dec. 31- 
Jan. 3, Previous Jan. 4, Jan. 5, Jan. 6, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
WGTRRWOME in cn vesccsicseccses *634,976 *566,180 983,169 766,354 741,536 
GOMER WOR ~ co dicc cect vccctecsee 1,264,319 1,244,499 1,414,024 1,215,320 1,156,342 
WOCRROES 26k 66d cease Senn vnev casts *495,465 350,068 483,808 504,917 412,647 
Central and Southeast ......... *412,025 367,50] 555,361 464,677 499,367 
North Pacific Coast ............ *252,673 283,101 381,099 328,349 327,582 
DOR cos cdortecnccssecss 3,059,458 2,811,349 3,817,461 3,879,647 3,420,221 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 67 71 73 


*Preliminary. 


Crop year flour production 











Mills outside of Kansas City, Wichita 
and Salina 


Dec. 28-Jan. 3 .. 959,280 834,750 87 
Previous week .. 959,280 808,735 84 
Year ago ....... 894,660 854,923 95 
Two years ago .. 814,380 757,650 93 
Five-year average ....... cee eeeeee 86 
Ten-year AVeTAZe ... 1... cece civeee 76 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Dec. 28-Jan. 3 .. 755,466 *412,025 
Previous week .. 743,466 *367,501 §1 
Year ago ....... 762,846 555,361 71 
Two years ago .. 794,106 464,677 59 
Five-year Average ......6ceeeeceee 61 
Ten-year AVETABES ....csciscceccees 64 
*Preliminary. 
BUFFALO 
Dec. 28-Jan. 3 .. 601,200 *495,465 82 
Previous week .. 601,200 350,068 58 
Year ago ....... 601,200 483,808 81 
Two years ago .. 600,600 504,917 84 
Five-year average ......cssceeceee 76 
Ten-year AVeCTaBe ..... 0. ce reeeeees 73 


*Preliminary. 


*Preliminary. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior Washington 


Mills 

Weekly 

capacity 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3.. 223,320 
Previous week .. 223,320 
Wear OBO ..ieces 243,720 
Two years ago .. 225,720 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Preliminary. 


Portland and Interior 
Weekly 
capacity 

Dec. 28-Jan. 3 .. 140,010 
Previous week .. 140,010 
Year ago ....... 134,200 
Two years ago .. 134,800 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, to- 
gether with season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills 
of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. Figures show produc- 
tion from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


Southwest *—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production 


Dec. 28-Jan. 3 .. 25,602 826,291 $12,225 
Previous week .. 25,101 10,288 
Two weeks ago 30,059 16,426 
OO” Oe Pete ae 28,634 ~708,656 16,995 
BOR. edpelchscen » 24,610 706,540 15,619 
POGR. i ce ck's tee (83,417 640,420 15,012 
OY reer 26,794 675,862 17,086 
Five-yr. average 25,811 711,594 13,365 


*Principal mills. 


**75% of total capacity. 


-—Northwest*—, -——Buffalot—, 
Weekly Crop year 


473,820 $9,585 276,264 
6,919 
9,924 
407,954 9,778 258,669 
478,652 10,225 284,925 
429,836 8,356 267,272 
398,939 7,080 263,232 
437,840 9,005 270,072 
tAll mills. ¢tPreliminary. 


———Percentage of capacity operated cm _ July 1 to——>7. 
Dec. 28- Dec. 29- Dec. 30- Dec. 31- 
Jan. 3, Previous Jan. 4, Jan. 5 Jan. 6, Jan. 3, Jan. 4, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
* Northwest. ...... 61 64 96 77 72 24,486,329 24,613,529 
Southwest. ...... 81 80 97 89 83 40,523,461 37,856,178 
BUA 6.6 6 es.c ee 82 58 81 84 71 14,188,874 13,881,486 
Central and Ss. E. 55 61 71 59 63 14,691,255 14,110,866 
No. Pacific Coast 70 78k 101 91 79 9,147,749 8,680,775 
WOCeNe 6 ci ses 71 68 89 80 76 103,037,668 99,142,834 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- " 
capacity output tivity be hata sess a oe 
Dec. 28-Jan. 3 .. 376,920 243,290 65 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 376,920 265,120 70 Dec. 28-Jan. 3 .. 378,360 *270,315 71 
Year ago ....... 364,320 373,067 102 Previous week .. 378,360  *208,002 55 
Two yvavs ago .. 352,800 297,831 oa sk eR 360,360 349,877 97 
step a @ CFAZE .- +e eee es eeeeee = Two years ago .. 321,360 266,797 83 
Sp yeRee RYO scl emnrey tel acess Five-year average ........-.-.se0% 72 
Wichita “e ee Ten-year average ............see00: 64 
Dec. 28-Jan. 3 .. 118,800 4 . 
Previous week .. 118,800 89,847 76 Peetintaary. 
ont OBO was eece areas a it ty Z Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
bee Peer eee ss) wet . cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Five-year @veraBe ...... cece eeeeee 79 r 
Ten-year average ........-.seeeeee 71 Montana and Iowa: 
Salina Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Dec. 28-Jan. 3 ...100,200 100,800 101 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 100,200 80,794 80 Dec. 28-Jan. 3.. 666,600 *364,661 55 
Year ago ....... 814,600 76,000 90 Previous week .. 666,600 *358,178 54 
Two years ago 80,556 67,486 84 Year ago ....... 667,800 633,292 95 
4, e-year average Ss oed Oe ec eusngee = Two years ago .. 667,800 499,557 15 
oer, eee SSEEPEN SE CSS EE 4% Five-year average .............+. 59 
55 Representative Mills Ten-year Average .........sseeeees 56 


Flour Pct. ac- 


output _ tivity 

*187,154 84 

*199,849 89 

253,893 104 

185,276 82 

POUT ULeTET Tey 82 

pb apae ab bendasep< 70 
Oregon Mills 


Flour Pctt ac- 


output _ tivity 

65,519 47 

*83,252 59 

127,207 95 

143,073 107 

Seb Sede s bwceeane 77 
Sk bedsecweetecoves 72 


--Combined**—, 


47,412 
42,308 
56,419 
55,407 
50,354 
46,785 
50,960 
50,184 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
todate production to date production to date production to date 


1,576,375 
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WASHINGTON—Under provisions 
of the Sugar Act of 1948, Clinton P. 
Anderson, secretary of agriculture, 
has estimated U.S. sugar require- 
ments for 1948 at 7,800,000 short 
tons, raw value. Under this estimate 
it is expected that the Cuban partici- 
pation will amount to approximately 
3,400,000 short tons. 


The act requires the secretary of 
agriculture to establish annual quotas 
for domestic cane and beet sugars 
and for Hawaii, the Philippines, the 
Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. 

The determination is based on a 
consumption of sugar amounting to 
7,431,000 short tons, raw value, for 
the 12 months ended Oct. 31, 1947, 
the statutory base period: In addition 
allowances have been made in the 
amounts of 50,000 short tons for 
deficiency in inventories and of 319,- 
000 short tons for changes in popula- 
tion and in demand conditions. It has 
been determined that no additional 
allowance is required at this time 
with respect to the relationship be- 
tween the price of sugar and the cost 
of living. 

The quotas resulting from this de- 
termination of consumption require- 
ments, including the initial re-allot- 
ment of deficits, will be announced 
shortly. 

At the time the sugar act was 
passed it was subject to vigorous 
criticism on the grounds that the ag- 
riculture chief could manipulate price 
levels for sugar through the quota 
system. In announcing the 1948 
quota, USDA officials declared that 
the new quotas were sufficiently high 
to prevent excessive domestic price 
levels for sugar in the U.S. 

Mr. Anderson stressed that his de- 
termination of requirements is sub- 
ject to change at any time. 

“There isn’t going to be any run- 
away in the sugar price such as we 


Exhibition Planned 
During ;Meeting of 
Pennsylvania Bakers 


PHILADELPHIA — Pennsylvania 
bakers will see the latest develop- 
ments in bakery materials, equipment 
and, packaging at the Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn. annual winter conven- 
tion in the Bellevue Stratford Hotel, 
Jan. 18-20. 

In addition to the exhibition, indus- 
try problems will be discussed by 
top-ranking speakers, including C. P. 
Binner, president of the American 
Bakers Assn.; Herman Fakler, vice 
president and Washington representa- 
tive, Millers National Federation, and 
Henry J. Taylor, president, Package 
Advertising Co., and well-known ra- 
dio speaker and commentator. 

A high spot on the program will 
be the consumer forum the afternoon 
of Jan. 19 during which housewives 
will learn of the functions and opera- 
tions of the baking industry and the 
baker can hear and answer house- 
wives’ questions. 

The allied trades will sponsor the 
president’s reception on Jan. 18 and 
the annual banquet will be held 
Jan. 20. 
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USDA Head Sets Sugar Use Estimate; 


No “‘Excessive Price Levels’’ Seen 


had after the first World War,” he 
was quoted as saying. 

Previous to the announcement, in- 
formation for use by the USDA in es- 
tablishing quotas for sugar imports 
had been filed with that agency by 
the American Bakers Assn., the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America 
and other representatives of sugar- 
using industries. 

Consideration was given in the gov- 
ernment’s study to the relationship 
between wholesale sugar prices that 
probably would result from certain 
quotas and the cost of living index, 
as compared with the cost relation- 
ship that existed before price decon- 
trol. 

The statements outlining 1948 sugar 
requirements were backgrounded with 
past consumption records, current 
consumption figures and estimated re- 
quirements for the coming year. 
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Southern Illinois 
Mill Group to 
Meet Jan. 21 


The 63rd semi-annual meeting of 
the Southern Illinois Millers Assn. 
will be held Jan. 21, at the Mineral 
Springs Hotel, Alton, Ill. The meet- 
ing will be called to order at 10 a.m. 
and guest speakers for the morning 
program will include the following: 
William P. Bomar, president, Millers 
National Federation; Herman Steen, 
vice president, Millers National Fed- 
eration, and the main talk of the 
morning’s program will be given by 
M. F. Mulroy, executive vice presi- 
dent, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

Paul Marshall of the Marshall 
Service, Chicagé, and Herman Fak- 
ler, vice president, Millers National 
Federation, also plan to attend the 
meeting and to make some comments 
during the morning program. 

After luncheon, the meeting will 
be adjourned at approximately 2 p.m. 
for all those attending to visit the 
new Russell-Miller Milling Co. plant 
recently put in operation in Alton, 
Ill. James Mulroy, manager of Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co.’s Alton plant, 
has extended a cordial invitation to 
those attending the Southern Illinois 
Millers Assn. meeting to visit this 
new mill and a large attendance is 
expected. 

J. L. Grigg, Sparta, Ill., secretary 
of the Southern Illinois Millers Assn., 
has requested all those who plan to 
attend to send reservation checks 
directly to him as early as possible. 
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NUTRITIONAL EXPERIMENTS 
DESCRIBED FOR CHEMISTS 


CHICAGO—Dr. Anton J. Carlson, 
professor emeritus of physiology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was the princi- 
pal speaker at a meeting of the Mid- 
west Section, American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. In his address, 
“The Significance of Cereals in the 
Diet of Man and Beast,” he told of 
various nutritional experiments in 
which rats were fed on cereal diets 
and combinations of animal and vege- 
table proteins. : 

He also discussed the Chinese 














method of polishing rice and referred 
to the “curious idea” people have of 
desiring whiteness in their food prod- 
ucts. He wondered if the cereal in- 
dustry had not done the same with 


wheat as the Chinese had done with - 


rice. 
A number of questions were asked 
of Dr. Carlson at the conclusion of 
his address. George Carlin, Swift & 
Co., Chicago, presided in the absence 
of D. B. Pratt, B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago. A short business ses- 
sion was held. 
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LUNCHEON FOR MILLERS 


MINNEAPOLIS — The grain and 
milling division of the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis will be host to a group 
of milling and grain company execu- 
tives at a luncheon to be held in the 
Minnesota Terrace, Hotel Nicollet, 
Jan. 8. Clyde Hendrix, president of 
the soy and feed division, Pillsbury 








- Mills, Inc., Clinton, Iowa, will be the 


principal speaker. His topic will be 
“What Glory Transportation.” 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 18.49 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 18.49, as 
compared with 14.99 a year ago. The 











Mrs. Wilma Lohmeyer 


NEW REPRESENTATIVE — Mrs. 
Wilma Tonn Lohmeyer has been ap- 
pointed an additional field represen- 
tative for the Wheat Flour Institute, 
Chicago, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Mrs. Clara Gebhard 
Snyder, director of the institute. Mrs. 
Lohmeyer, who will be Pacific Coast 
representative, was formerly an in- 
structor in the h ec ics de- 
partment at the University of Illi- 
nois, and has been an administra- 
tive dietitian at Memorial Hospital, 
South Bend, Ind., and other hos- 
pitals. She received her degree from 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
and is a member of the American 
Dietetics Assn. and the American As- 
sociation of University Women. Her 
headquarters will be in San Francis- 
co. Miss Clarice Bloom, who has been 
covering the six West Coast states, 
will be assigned elsewhere in the 
West. 
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Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth, is 33.37, as compared with 
29.04 a’year ago. 
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FRANCIS L. FERGUSON DEAD 


Francis L. Ferguson, 56, president 
of the Royal Scot Milling Co., East 
St. Louis, Il., died Jan. 1, after a 
short illness at the Missouri Baptist 
Hospital, St. Louis. Mr. Ferguson was 
vice president of the Dixie Mills Co., 
East St. Louis, for many years. Re- 
cently he, with a group of friends, or- 
ganized the Royal Scot Milling Co. 
He is survived by a daughter and 
two sons. 
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Anticipated Flood 
of Eggs Brings End 
to Eggless Thursdays 


WASHINGTON — Eggless Thurs- 
days are ended, in anticipation of the 
flush production of eggs. 

In announcing the end of this sac- 
rifice day, James A. Stillwell, con- 
servation director, said that the poul- 
try industry has failed to carry out 
its pledge of a reduction of poultry 
flocks. 

The periodic report on poultry 
numbers is currently due and, ac- 
cording to informed sources, the de- 
partment of agriculture survey will 
show .approximately 440 million lay- 
ing hens and potential layers on 
farms as compared with a goal of 
410 million birds which USDA had 
recommended. 

As the government retired from the 
eggless Thursday program inaugu- 
rated by Charles Luckman, who orig- 
inally served as chairman of the 
conservation committee, Mr. Stillwell 
announced that he was against the 
infectious program of the urban res- 
taurant associations which were dis- 
continuing the meatless Tuesday pro- 
gram because of noncooperation. Mr. 
Stillwell said that meatless Tuesdays 
were still an important part of the 
government’s conservation plan. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OREGON COLLECTS ON WHEAT 

PORTLAND, ORE. — The;Oregon 
wheat commission through Nov. 30 
collected $58,472.29 in taxes on 11,- 
694,558 bu. wheat at the rate of %¢ 
bu. Aside from operating expenses 
and capital outlay for equipment, the 
commission’s expenditures in its first 
six months of operation have amount- 
ed to $1,652.22. These include $1,000 
to the Eastern Oregon Wheat League 
for freight rate studies and $500 to 
the home economics extension service 
of the Philippine Islands to finance 
nutritional studies at Oregon State 
College. 
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Potomac States 
Bakers’ Group 
Plans Meeting 


BALTIMORE —The Potomac 
States. Bakers Assn. will have another 
worthwhile convention at the Lord 
Baltimore Jan. 25-27 when industry 
problems will be discussed and rem- 
edies suggested by capable speakers 
within and without the baking field. 

Social activities will, as always, 
hold a prominent place in the pro- 
gram on the association’s theory that 
they are of equal importance in main- 
taining a balanced business life. 
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Save time Save money / 
PlsburyS 4 cake mixes 


of Leleiel ys 3 
GOLD-N-KAKE 
SPICE 
GINGERBREAD 





tested for Better Baking! 


“Quality control” of Pillsbury Pre-Mixes is your guarantee of 
uniformly high quality baked goods. Every batch of mix is sample- 
tested before it leaves the mills—actual baking results accurately 
checked!\So when you use these Pillsbury mixes... Chocolate, 
Gold-N-Kake, Spice or Gingerbread ... you’re assured of superb cake 
with excellent texture, appealing color and delicious flavor. You 
save not. only time and work, but eliminate possible scaling errors 
and simplify cost controls. Order from your jobber or Pillsbury 
salesman when he calls. 


FREE “‘BAKERY ART’’ BOOKLET 
—new Pillsbury instruction and 
recipe book tells you how to 
vary these, and all the many 
other basic Pillsbury mixes to 
suit individual needs. Write for 
it—or ask your jobber or 
Pillsbury salesman for a copy. 





Di a cea son os Waster 





Pre-Mix Division 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. : 
21 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


PILLSBURY | Donut * Waffle * SweetDough * Corn Muffin 
FULLY PREPARED Biscuit * Cake * Sugarkote * Southern Corn Bread 
MIXES j Universal Sweet Doh Base 
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Colorado M. &E. Co. 
to Vote on Montana 
Mill Purchase 


DENVER—Officers and directors 
of the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, and the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Great Falls, have submitted 
for stockholders’ approval a proposal 
that the Colorado company acquire 
the business and substantially all the 
assets and liabilities of the Montana 
firm in exchange for 49,675 shares of 
a new $5 cumulative preferred stock 
of $100 par value. 

The plan provides for the retire- 
ment by the Colorado company of all 
outstanding 15-year sinking fund 
debentures and all presently out- 
standing shares of $3 cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock of $50 par 
value, so that the new preferred 
stock to be acquired by Montana 
Flour Mills Co. will, except for short 
term bank loans, be the senior secur- 
ity of the Colorado company. 

It is expected, under the plan, that 
Charles R. McClave, president of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls, and Norman J. Holter, of Hel- 
ena, Mont., will be elected to the 
board of directors of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co. Continued 
use of the name Montana Flour Mills 
and of the brand names of that com- 
pany is contemplated. 

A special meeting of stockholders 
of the Colorado company has been 
called for Feb. 2 to act on the pro- 
posal, and the directors have called 
for redemption Jan. 31 of all _out- 
standing shares of $3 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. 

Montana Flour Mills Co. was in- 
corporated in 1911. Its principal op- 
erating properties include flour mills 
at Great Falls, Harlowton, Lewis- 
town and Bozeman, Mont., and Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with an aggregate rated 
daily capacity of approximately 10,- 
700 sacks of flour and a storage ca- 
pacity in the related flour mill ele- 
vators of approximately 3 million 
bushels of grain, 49 country elevator 
stations with an aggregate storage 
capacity of approximately 2,150,000 
bu., a cereal mill, two formula feed 
mills, and a number of miscellaneous 
properties. 

The Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co. was founded by J. K. Mullen in 
the early days of the growth of the 
intermountain region in the 1870's. 
The company expanded rapidly in the 
following years to one of the largest 
in the nation. In 1943, the Mullen 
family interests were purchased by 
the Union Securities Co. and the 
present corporation was formed. 

The addition of the Montana firm’s 
properties will bring the Colorado 
company’s operating facilities to a 
total of 26 flour mills with an aggre- 
gate rated daily capacity of appruxi- 
mately 45,400 sacks of flour and a 
storage capacity in the related flour 
mill elevators of approximately 9,- 
250,000 bu. of grain, 198 country ele- 
vator stations with an aggregate 
storage capacity of approximately 
8,550,000 bu., nine bean warehouses, 
14 formula feed mills and a cereal 
mill. 

Under this proposal, the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co. will have, on 
the basis of a pro-forma balance 
sheet as of Oct. 31, 1947, fixed assets 
with an aggregate depreciated book 
value of more than $4,800,000, net cur- 
rent assets of an aggregate book value 
of more than $11,350,000 and com- 
bined capital stock and surplus of 
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more than $16,250,000, of which lat- 
ter amount $4,967,500 will be repre- 
sented by the new preferred stock. 
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MICHIGAN CONSIDERS 
FLOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


IONIA, MICH. — A schedule of 
specifications and guarantees for 
flour sold to Michigan state institu- 
tions has been recommended by a 
committee appointed in December by 
Laurence Hale, president of the 
Michigan Millers Assn. The state pur- 
chasing committee has the recom- 
mended schedule under consideration. 


It’s easy to underestimate your aver- 
age customer’s worth. It’s easy to see 
only the pennies she spends each time 
she comes in, rather than the dollars 
she leaves with you in the course of a 


year. 


“Mrs. Average” is worth $90 a year to you if she 
buys only 45¢ worth of baked goods four times a 
week at your shop. And she can easily be worth a 


lot more if you treat her right. 


And that’s no trick. Give her quality baked goods 


Following are the recommenda- 
tions: 

Bread flour — Protein (minimum) 
11.0%, ash (maximum) .46%, good 
average loaf volume, good average 
color and dress, bleached. 

Pastry flour—Protein (maximum) 
8.0%, ash (maximum) .42%, bleached. 

Cake flour — Protein (maximum) 
8.0%, ash (maximum) .36%. 

Wholewheat flour—Protein (mini- 
mum) 12.0%, milled from clean, 
sound wheat. 

Guarantee—The vendor guarantees 
to the State of Michigan that all flour 
delivered will be Michigan milled and 


..- 200% 
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capable of producing satisfactory 
baked goods, and that upon complaint 
substantiated by~-referee laboratory, 
the vendor will immediately remove 
such unsatisfactory flour from the in- 
stitution and either substitute flour 
that is satisfactory or notify the 
state purchasing department of his 
inability to do so. Any loss to the 
state occasioned by an appreciation 
of market value shall be borne by 
the vendor. 

The committee named by Mr. Hale 
was: Robert Harris, chairman; James 
Craig, Milton Fuller, and Willard 
Hagenmeyer. 


| Look Again—those aren t 
Ce a 


DOLLARS! 


Hundreds of bakers have made money—and friends 
—with Sweetex cakes. Cakes made with Sweetex 
and time-tested “High-Ratio” formulas have 
boosted cake sales in these shops 50% . 


.- 100% 


... even 400%. And it’s easy to under- 


stand why. Sweetex cakes are finer-eating, longer- 


keeping than old style bakers’ cakes because of 
the moisture-holding properties of Sweetex. 


If you'd like to raise your $90 customers up to the 


$100 level—or higher—why not try the “Sweetex 


. » - courteous service. Give her good bread, good 
cookies, good pies—good cakes. And when you’re 
talking about good cakes, we mean Sweetex cakes! 


quality formula’’? It works! 


Groot Cantele 


Makers of Sweetex and Primex 


All-Vegetable, All-Hydrogenated Shortenings 
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Russell Duvernoy 
Named to Head 
Bakers Club, Inc. 


NEW YORK—Russell E. Duvernoy, 
Duvernoy & Sons, Inc., New York, 
was nominated for the presidency of 
the Bakers Club, Inc., for 1948 at the 
monthly luncheon and meeting of the 
group held at the Hotel Shelton Dec. 
30. He will succeed Ernest Hollmull- 
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er, president of the John Reber Bak- 
ing Corp., who served during 1947. 
Charles E. Larsen, president of the 
Larsen Baking Co., Inc., was nom- 
inated as first vice president, and 
Clifford W. Webster, editor of Bak- 
ers Review, second vice president. 
Ernest B. Keirstead is scheduled for 
reelection to the office of treasurer. 
The following were recommended 
for directors for three-year terms 
taking the place of those whose terms 
expire this month: Ernest Hollmuller, 
E. B. Keirstead, C..E. Larsen, C. A. 
McBride, J. H. Day Co.; M. Lee Mar- 
shall, chairman of the board, Conti- 


nental Baking Co.; Charles P. Oliver; 
Albert E. Tolley, executive vice presi- 
dent, Ward Baking Co., and Clifford 
W. Webster. 

Three new members were recom- 
mended for three-year terms on the 
committee on admissions: Charles E. 
Casto, president, Ward Baking Co.; 
William E. Derrick, division vice pres- 
ident of the .flour milling division, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Albert H. 
Rancke, vice president, Petersen 
Oven Co. 

The actual election will take place 
at the annual meeting scheduled for 
Jan. 29. 


Trust Your Future to 


SWEETEX 


the “High-Ratio” Shortening 


**High-Ratio” is our registered trade-mark. It also stands for bakers’ 
service; and, when employed by bakers, means that they have used 


Procter & Gamble’s special shortening pursuant to the ““High-Ratio’’ser- 
vice. Procter & Gamble, makers of Sweetex, the “High-Ratio”’ shortening. 


You can’t buy a shortening that will do more for your cake quality... cake sales... cake profits... than Sweetex! 


Santa Fe Report 
Notes Hazards to 
New Wheat Crop 


KANSAS CITY—With planting ex- 
tended far beyond the usual period, 
the December government estimates 
of the wheat crop may mean very 
little, says the Jan. 1 crop report of 
the Santa Fe Railway. The picture 
has brightened materially during the 
past few weeks, the railroad says, but 
the new wheat crop has a long way 
to go between now and harvest and 
the hazards are many. 


In the Southwest top soil moisture 
is fair, but the subsoil supply is ex- 
tremely limited, although there are 
exceptions here and there, notably 
the eastern border of the wheat belt, 
most of Colorado and the southwest 
corner of Oklahoma. 


Top soil moisture has been suffi- 
cient to start the wheat and will carry 
it well into the winter, and with 
plenty of late winter and early spring 
moisture the crop could easily mature 
a fair to good yield. In a number of 
localities, however, wheat has not yet 
sprouted, stands are poor and more 
moisture is an immediate need. 

The biggest danger is winter kill- 
ing -and wind erosion, perils that 
always face a‘late stand of wheat, es- 
pecially when plants are small and 
poorly rooted and when growth does 
not cover the ground. Since this is 
general, wheat is in poor condition 
to enter the winter. Considerable 
acreage has been planted since 
Dec. 1. 
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KAULBACK & POLLACK WITH 
E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY—E. P. Mitchell an- 
nounced this week that E. D. (Ned) 
Kaulback has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the E. P. Mitchell Co., flour 
brokers, Kansas City, and that the 
firm of Kaulback & Pollack has be- 
come associated with the E. P. Mitch- 
ell Co. as its representative in Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania. 

E. D. Kaulback and Joseph Pollack 
have been in the flour brokerage busi- 
ness for many years. Mr. Kaulback’s 
headquarters are in Youngstown, 
Ohio, and Mr. Pollack is located in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. They will continue 
to maintain their offices in their pres- 
ent locations. 


Mr. Kaulback started his career in 
the baking business and was with 
the National Biscuit Co. for some 
time before he and his associates pur- 
chased the Bixler Baking Co., Youngs- 
town, of which he was president and 
general manager until leaving the 
baking business in 1933. He served 
as president of the Ohio Bakers Asso- 
ciation and still is active in associa- 
tion work. He entered the flour bro- 
kerage business in 1939. 

Mr. Pollack was for 25 years repre- 
sentative of the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co. in the Pittsburgh area and in 
Ohio, subsequently entering the flour 
brokerage business there. 

The E. P. Mitchell Co. was estab- 
lished in 1947 to do a national broker- 
age business in flour and related 
products. Associated with Mr. Mitch- 
ell are Earl C. Garratt and John M. 
Mitchell. Offices are located at 306 
Dwight Building, Kansas City. The 
firm.is represented in the southeast- 
ern states by Leo F. Lichten, who is 
located in Atlanta. 
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by CARROLL K. MICHENER 





MILLING AS A SOLDIER’S .SIDE- 
LINE—It wasn’t easy to run a grist- 
mill alongside all the other chores 
and duties of a frontier army garri- 
son. This is disclosed in a letter from 
Zachary Taylor (yes, the famous 
one) to the Adjutant General, report- 
ing on various matters pertinent to 
his command of the First Regiment 
of U.S. Infantry, in 1828 stationed at 
Ft. Snelling, in territory that ulti- 
mately would become a part of Min- 
nesota. The original of Lt. Col. Tay- 
lor’s letter is in the collection of Allyn 





Gristmill and Sawmill, Built by the Gov- 
ernment at Minneapolis in 1823 


K. Ford of Minneapolis, and from it 
these paragraphs are copied: 

“Permit me to call your attention 
for a moment to the situation of the 
command at this place, there are 
nominally here three companies, but 
in effect about two, & what with 
keeping a command at the public 
mills eight miles distant, & a party 
constantly with the cattle belonging 
to the commissaryes dept. (which 
party we are compeled to keep at 
some distance from the Fort,) I shall 
be barely able unless some Recruits 
are sent up before the Mississippi 
closes in the fall with us, to mount 
a guard by the next spring, so as to 
post the sentinels at hailing distance 
around this extensive work, which is 
sufficiently large to contain eight 
companies with the necessary store 
houses Hospitals, Magazine, shops & 
C as a number of the men will be 
discharged before that time, & it is 
not to be expected that any of them 
will re-enlist here. 

“You will also observe by refering 
to the muster rolls that there is a 
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great deficiency of officers, being only 
one Capt, one ist & one 2 Lt present, 
the Capt. is in daily expectation of 
an order directing him to repair to 
Jefferson Barracks where he may 
be detained some time, & I am in- 
structed to send one of the Lts. with 
several men to the Capital of Mis- 
souri next month to attend the trial 
of a soldier confined there for mur- 
der. This unless some other officers 
arrive previous to their leaving, will 
leave me with one officer belonging 
to the Regt. & Bt 2 Lt Merrell of the 
5th who I found here on my arrival 
doing the duties of Asst. Comsy of 
Subsistence & who I detained untill 
the arrival of some officer to relieve 
him. 

“I cannot for a moment believe 
that. the situation of this post is 
properly understood by those making 
the disposition of the troops, or it 
certainly would not have been left 
with its present garrison, for what 
with taking care of the mills, & pub- 
lic cattle, & providing forage for 
them for the winter & geting fuel 
which has to be procured at a con- 
siderable distance from the Fort, one 
half of the command at least are 
frequently at the mercy of the In- 
dians were they disposed to .com- 
mence hostilities. 


“Very Respectfully 
“Sir 


“your obt St. 
“Z. Taylor Lt Col 
“Ist Regt U.S. Infy 
“Comdg.” 

The mill referred to is, of course, 
the historic government mill erected 
at the Falls of St. Anthony (now 
Minneapolis) in 1823, primarily to 
supply the Ft. Snelling garrison, 
which had difficulty getting sufficient 
quantities of flour up river from such 
distant distributing points as St. 
Louis. Building of the mili coincided 
with the beginning of wheat raising 
on the Minnesota frontier, and early 
settlers were served not only through 
provision of a market but with the 
means of converting their grain into 
a much needed staple foodstuff. The 
government mill was run for several 
years under government auspices, but 
in the fifties, after a long period of 
idleness, came into private hands. 
Remodelled and better equipped, it 
became the first merchant mill at 
St. Anthony. 

eee 


& & s& There is no speculation in 
Canada, but the price of wheat has 
gone up just the same. Major H. G. 
L. Strange, research director of the 
Searle Grain Co., comments upon 
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this in a bulletin to his company’s 
trade. He says: “About a year ago a 
prominent person in western Canada 
made the prediction that if the wheat 
futures market were to be opened 
speculators would soon push the 
price of wheat up to $3, which in 
turn would rapidly bring about 50c 
wheat. Well, not only $3 wheat but 
$3.25 wheat has arrived, not pushed 
by speculators, but deliberately set 
by the Canadian government itself, 
and being the price which the Cana- 
dian government, through its agent 
the Wheat Board, sets for Canadian 
wheat to all countries in the world 
excepting Great Britain. Are we, 
then, bound to have 50c wheat as 
the distinguished gentleman fore- 
casted a year ago? And if it does 
come must we blame the government 
itself for having made the price $3 
and over? . The truth is, of 
course, that no one has any control 
over the price of wheat at any time. 
Price is only a reflection of the fac- 
tors of supply and demand through- 
out the world which themselves are 
uncontrollable. Whenever, therefore, 
conditions warrant high prices those 
high prices will come. All a govern- 
ment can do, as it is doing in Canada 
today, is to refuse to permit our 
farmers to enjoy the high prices.” 


A second-grader in the school at 
Monticello, Minn., comes up “with 
this: 


- “For breakfast I know I need eggs, 


For my head and teeth and legs. 
I know I need some milk, 

Oh, tt looks like white silk. 

I'd like to have some orange juice, 
(At least some kind of fruit), 
But what I really like most, 

Is a nice big piece of TOAST.” 


This nice little piece of poesy tells 


us two things: Nutritional education 


is going on apace in the public schools 
minus its former branny aspect and 
the nation’s young are being trained 
for spot commercials. 


RAT FOOD—People who have stud- 
ied the extent of the rat’s depreda- 
tions into the nation’s stockpile of 
food offer some disconcerting sta- 
tistics. Iowa State College estimates 
that each rodent, on an average Iowa 
farm, costs his host $5 a year in 
grain consumed or contaminated. 
That wouldn’t be a dangerous loss— 
if the farm harbored only one rat. 
But, says Iowa, “if you see rats 
every night and a few occasionally 
in the daytime, you are boarding 
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from 500 to 1,000. If you see lots 
of rats at night and several every 
day, you probably have from 1,000 
to 5,000.” 

Iowa alone, says the American 
Meat Institute, has 5,000,000 corn- 
eating rats within her borders, and 


Iowa may not be the worst infested . 


state of the Union. With each ani- 
mal eating 100 Ib. of corn a year, the 
loss to Iowa’s rats is 5,000 million 
pounds annually. Translated into 
bushels and into a percentage of even 
Iowa’s vast crop, this is a stagger- 
ing total. 

It seems a trifle scandalous, does 
it not, that with the whole world 
short of food, and an American obli- 
gation to help nourish the underfed 
people of other lands, the U.S. should 
keep 100 million rats in its lap of 


luxury. + * 
THE WORTH OF 
BREAD 


Where is the tongue, and where the 
pen that can 

Evaluate the worth of bread to man? 

“Bread!” it is like a shout against 
the sky, 

A wild, imsistent word, a desperate 


cry 

Of hunger sounding out across the 
lands: 

A word of flame, and through that 
flame, the hands 

Of the starving reaching upward 

' through its light 

To thrust aside the dark enshrouding 
night _ 

Of bitter want—that aftermath of 
war: . 

White wasted hands, forever reach- 
ing for 

The haunting loaf that — upon 
the air: 

The bread! the bread! the petad that 

is not there! 


God, God, increase the output of the 
earth. 
We know at last the inestimable 


worth 
Of bread; the value of the wheat 


Whereof the millions of the ontth : 


may eat. 

O men, drive hard upon your plows! 
O mills, 

Grind ceaselessly until each deep bin 
fills 

With rivers of gold grain to yield 
the flour 

For this imtense and catastrophic 
hour. 


GRACE NOLL CROWELL. 
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IT’S A GOOD BUSINESS 


HERE’S not much future in looking back- 

_ ward, of course, but often you can tell where 
you're. going by noticing where you've been. Sev- 
enty-five years of flour milling history flitted be- 
foré us recently in the course of an editorial scan- 
ning of the files preparatory of certain material 
designed for The Northwestern Miller’s modest 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary Number which is pro- 
jected for publication in June of this year. Bad 
moments for individuals and sometimes for groups 
are revealed among these records, but the ines- 
‘capable conclusion is that no industry could be 
more stable and more uniformly remunerative. 

Flour millers, therefore, on the security of past 
performance, may look forward confidently to 
each new year that comes along. They can be 
pretty sure of where they are going—collectively 
—from where, as a group, they have been. 

This is so much of a truism as to need no say- 
ing, of course; and yet there is some evidence, 
past and present, that not all flour millers have 
fully appreciated the good fortune of being en- 
gaged in wholly essential industry, based upon 
a staple product which, until recently, has reached 
the ultimate consumer with comparatively little 
effort on the part of the miller himself. 

The Northwestern Miller’s files reflect these 
happy circumstances mostly by inference. Week- 
to-week the record of milling is predominantly a 
continued story of troubles—dull markets, poor 
crops, sluggish shipping directions, cantankerous 
buyers and—in earlier days—dastardly competi- 
tors. But year by year the industry has waxed 
greater and each year end has racked up a profit 
that always promised repetition in the twelve- 
month ahead. We are not forgetting individual 
misfortunes and failures—our concern here is for 
the health of the industry as a whole. 

To the elements of good fortune that have been 
mentioned there is another that may be adjoined 
with a note of special current emphasis. Through- 
out the whole era of merchant milling on this 
continent the market for flour has been consistent- 
ly and nearly always rapidly expanding through 
growth of population. Not until the years preced- 
ing World War II did it seem that there was ever 
to be an end to this growth; and it was somewhat 
unexpectedly that the social and economic forces 
of wartime and the aftermath of war reversed 
what then was a markedly downward population 
trend. Now more than 1,500,000 new flour con- 
sumers appear annually on the U.S. market alone, 
and this calls for the additional yearly manufac- 
ture of about 2,325,000 sacks. 

Truly, each new year should be a happy new 
year for millers. New people are not necessarily 
new customers for many another industry. 


e@ee 
A DISTINGUISHED TRADE LEADER 


HE name of L. J. Schumaker, whose death is 
recorded on one of the news pages of this is- 
sue, long has been recognized as that of one of the 
commercial baking industry’s most distinguished 
and useful leaders. For many years he held positions 
of the highest and most exacting responsibility 
among his fellow workers in the trade associa- 
tion field. During World War I his abilities and in- 
fluence were called into play by the government 
and he was placed in charge of one of the bak- 
ing divisions of the U.S. Food Administration. 
For more than a decade he was chairman of the 
board of the American Institute of Baking. 
Alongside these and his many other participa- 
tions in affairs of general benefit to the baking 
industry and to his country’s food economy Mr. 
Schumaker built an outstanding personal success 
and. ¢aptained the great business enterprise which 
culminated his long experience in various fields 
of commercial baking. 
Too. often, the generosities and self-sacrifices 
of its leaders are insufficiently appreciated by the 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


industries they serve. Mr. Schumaker’s legacies 
of devotion to his trade have earned not only pres- 
ent acclaim but the gratitude of long remem- 
brance. 

e@@ @ 


380 BILLION WEEVILS 


NE of the most difficult aspects of main- 

taining the highest standard of purity in 
flour and cereal products is that the miller does 
not have complete control of his raw materials 
and products from farm to bakery or home, yet 
at present the miller is expected to carry the en- 
tire burden of responsibility for flour purity. 

There is much evidence to indicate that wheat 
is a major source of mill infestation and a likely 
point, of origin for a good deal of trouble with 
insect fragments and other foreign material in 
flour itself. It is pretty obvious that to do the 
sanitation job right, the milling industry will have 
to start back on the farm. 

A recent survey by the U.S. Bureau of En- 
tomology has indicated heavy insect infestation of 
grain now stored on farms. Samples taken recent- 
ly in untreated bins in one middle western state 
showed that, if all farm stored wheat were in- 
fested at the same rate, the farmers of that state 
were feeding approximately 380 billion insect pests 
at that time. 

Proper storage and fumigation of farm-held 
wheat is a practice which millers will have to 
preach throughout the land if this source of flour 
contamination is to be kept under reasonable con- 
trol, since present grain grading standards are so 
loose in respect to weevilly wheat that they af- 
ford no real protection. Existing tolerances per- 
mit 54,000 live insects per car of wheat, before 
wheat is graded weevilly, and the average car 
probably has a lot of internal kernel contamina- 
tion that is not visible and gets no consideration 
in grading. 

The two obvious weapons most readily at hand 
for the miller in fighting farm infestation of wheat 
are price penalties and publicity. Every miller in 
wheat territory should do his utmost to bring to 
farmers’ attention the seriousness of the problem 
and the losses that will accrue to the wheat pro- 
ducer who lets his grain get badly infested. The 
U.S. Bureau of Entomology is giving what pub- 
licity it can to the problem and will provide mill- 
ers with helpful information for such purposes. 

Some millers already are taking these steps. 
The following news story, from an issue of an 
Enid, Okla., newspaper a few weeks ago, is a good 
method of approach: 

“New, strict sanitation regulations and vigor- 
ous enforcement actions by the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration are bringing about larger 
and more severe discounts for wheat infested 
with weevils. 

“Recent discounts have ranged as high as one 
third of its value to 40¢ bu. and some mills have 
been forced to refuse certain wheat shipments 
because of the degree of infestation, according to 
Owen Wimberly, past president of the Oklahoma 
Millers Assn. and Okeene wheat specialist. 

“*Mills simply cannot buy wheat that is weevil- 
ly and meet the requirements of the public health 
rules,’ Wimberly said, ‘and many farmers may be 
surprised at the loss of a large market if they 
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permit their wheat to get out of condition.’ 

“This warning comes at a good time as farm 
storage is still high and many growers may grow 
careless in maintaining their wheat in proper 
condition. Damaged wheat by weevil can only be 
used for feed purposes which narrows its market 
and puts it in a feed class with lower prices, the 
Okeene miller pointed out. 

“Farmers: should inspect their home bins ev- 
ery three weeks and at any sign of infestation 
begin a control program. County agents or eleva- 
tor men. would be able to give valuable advice 
concerning insect control.” 

Mr. Wimberly is making an effort to put sim- 
ilar information in the hands of most of the pub- 
lications in Oklahoma. A barrage of such news 
stories in farm journals and newspapers through- 
out the wheat belt would be a good start toward 
cleaning up a bad source of flour contamination. 


A GREAT MILLING SCIENTIST . 


HE death of Dr. C. O. Swanson, chronicled 

elsewhere in this issue, brings to its end a 
distinguished career in the field of flour milling 
science. He was recognized internationally as one 
of the world’s great men in milling technology 
and cereal chemistry. On the domestic scene 
he was a research pioneer in these fields, to which 
he gave the major part of his life. 

Dr. Swanson was one of those quiet philoso- 
phers who do not require acclaim and who do not 
demand material rewards. He was too quiet, per- 
haps, in a noisy world where the loudest voice 
often seems to get the most attention and self- 
advertising the greatest compensation. He was a 
dreamer, unassuming, undemonstrative, with his 
eyes and mind fixed in truly scientific detachment 
upon the problems he sought to solve. 

It is pleasant to record, however, that honors 
came to Dr. Swanson. He was a recipient of the 
Thomas Burr Osborne Medal awarded by the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists. But 
greater than any single act or symbol of homage 
was the undisputed place he was given in his 
chosen fields of study and research. He worked 
tirelessly and unremittingly not only in his lab- 
oratory but as a teacher and a writer. To The 
Northwestern Miller it is a great satisfaction 
that for many years Dr. Swanson has been a reg- 
ular contributor to its columns from the store of 
knowledge that came to him through study and 
discovery and is now among the permanent scien- 
tific assets of the breadstuffs industries. 


A BRITISH VIEW 


E have received a newspaper clipping quot- 

ing a considerable part of a front page edi- 
torial printed in the London Daily Mail demand- 
ing that British wheat farmers should be freed 
from government price and have the same stim- 
ulus for work as American farmers. It begins by 
saying that the United States is the only country 
where the farmer receives absolutely uncon- 
trolled price for his product. One result of this, 
it says, is that this country (America) has enor- 
mously increased its food production. 

The editorial says that the agricultural output 
of America is one-third higher than it was in the 
years 1935 to 1939, that Uncle Sam’s export of 
foodstuffs amounted to 300 million dollars in 
1939, and had leaped to $1,700,000,000 in 1945. The 
British price for wheat is about 10 shillings, 3 
pence, or slightly more than $2 a bushel, which 
means that British farmers receive a third less 
for their wheat than their American counterparts. 

It further discusses the production and price 
production problems in France and Canada and 
reaches much the same conclusion as the one it 
suggests to Britain—turn the farmers loose and 
encourage them to produce. 
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youth of their country or the 

brief span of years that brought 
much of it from wilderness to a com- 
plex civilization. 

But some men, born at the proper 
time and place, have lived their lives 
through a major part of this accel- 
erated development in the West and 
have witnessed the whole cycle from 
trading with the Indians to the birth 
of atomic power. 

Among these men, many of them 
millers, Albert L. Johnson of Crete, 
Neb., occupies a unique place. Mr. 
Johnson on Jan. 1 relinquished his 
duties as president of the Crete Mills 
to become chairman of the board of 
the company. His milling erperience 
of the past 60 years probably is long- 
er than that of any other man still 
active in the industry and his life 
story is more significant than a mere 
record of a man who made a business 
success. For Mr. Johnson represents 
a generation that built the West 
within a lifetime and which still has 
the spirit of youth in a country 
wherein only the trees and streams 
are really old. 

When Albert Johnson was brought 
by his parents to Valparaiso, Neb., 
82 years ago, it was not far removed 
from primitive wilderness. It would 
not be true to say that the Johnson 
family was in danger of scalping 
when they moved from Wisconsin in 
1865, but at that time eastern Ne- 
braska (not yet a state) was definite- 
ly the frontier of this continent’s 
civilization and only a short jump 
from where buffalo and redmen 
roamed freely. And it was still 20 
years before the bitter Indian wars 
finally decimated the last of the 
western savage tribes. , 


Hard Work of Pioneering 


Probably the hard work of pioneer- 
ing in a new country laid a foundation 
that has had much to do with Mr. 
Johnson’s exceptional business 
achievements. Life was not easy in a 
primitive community. When Mr. 
Johnson’s father and older brother 
came from Wisconsin, the family oxen 
had to be left behind for farm work, 
so they walked, supporting them- 
selves on the way as odd-job tinkers. 
They built their own house and broke 
their own homestead. The adventur- 
ous spirit runs strong in the family. 
Benjamin Johnson, grandfather of the 
milling executive, enlisted at the age 
of 13 as a drummer boy in the Revo- 
lutionary Army in 1776 and served 
three years. Three of Mr. Johnson's 
uncles pushed westward in the Cali- 
fornia gold rush of '49. One of them 
found grubstaking more profitable 
than prospecting and accumulated a 
fortune. 

Young Albert Johnson received his 
early schooling at York, Neb., and 
later attended the then new Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, where he worked 
to earn his way. Later he completed 
a course in Elliott Business College 
at Burlington, Iowa. For a while he 
worked in a retail store, then got a 
job as cashier and bookkeeper in a 
bank in Valparaiso, where in 1885 he 
married. Elizabeth Patmore, who 
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shared his life and success until her 
death a year ago. 


Always one of the first industries 
in a new country, it was natural that 
flour milling should attract Mr. John- 
son. In addition, a brother-in-law, 
Charles C. White, built the Valpa- 
raiso Flouring Mills in 1878, a 300-bbl. 
plant, so already there was also a 
strong family tie to flour. A short 
time later, Mr. White purchased a 
partnership is another flour mill at 
Crete. In 1883 Mr. Johnson went to 
Crete for a short time to work in 
this mill and in 1888, at the age of 24, 
returned for good as an employee of 
White & Glade, owners of the Crete 
Mills. 

Started as Sawmill 


Like most other pioneer flour mills, 
the plant at Crete started as a saw- 
mill on the Blue River in 1869. After 
the lumber needs of the near-by set- 
tlers were filled, the power was con- 
verted to flour milling and the plant 
ground its first grist. It was the first 
building in Crete and was operated 
by G. W. Bridges and O. W. Baltzley. 
Fire destroyed the plant in 1880 and 
it was rebuilt at a cost of $50,000 
by a new firm, Bridges & Johnston. 
In 1883 Mr. White bought his inter- 
est and the firm became Bridges & 
White and later White & Glade. 

When Mr. Johnson joined White & 
Glade in 1888 the mill had a capacity 
of 250 bbl. daily and was equipped 
with both rolls and stones. Within 
seven years he was made manager of 
the company and has guided its des- 
tinies ever since. 

The firm’s business developed rap- 
idly, not only in the locality but also 
in eastern states. Within a short time 
the company purchased another mill 
which had been built in Crete in 1881 
at a cost of $30,000 by Charles Seeley, 
a famous mill builder of the time. 
This plant had a capacity of 200 bbl. 
daily. Business of the two firms was 
combined and upon the death of Mr. 
White in 1895 they operated under 
the name of the Crete Mills, incor- 
porating in that style six years later, 
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A. L. Johnson’s 60 Years 


with Mr. Johnson as president of 
the firm. 

In 1908, Mr. Johnson purchased a 
small mill at Curtis; Neb., which in 
1913 was absorbed in the Crete Mills 
and milling was discontinued there. 

The firm outgrew its two plants and 
in 1921 the present milling struc- 
ture. was built, modern in every re- 
spect, having a capacity of 1,500 bbl. 
daily. Later a corn mill of 2,200 cwt. 
daily capacity and a feed mill of 400 
tons were added, these operations 
previously having been conducted in 
the older mill buildings. The mill has 
1 million bushels of wheat storage 
capacity and four country stations of 
130,000 bu. capacity. 


Changes Take Place 


In Mr. Johnson’s business life, mill- 
ing has changed from stone grinding, 
still a part of the accepted milling 
technique when he started, to the 
modern machinery of today. Even 
greater changes have taken place in 
economic conditions and _ business 
methods. Of the many little mills 
that started in the early days in Ne- 
braska less than 90 years ago, the 
Crete firm is one of the few sur- 
vivors and in point of continuous 
operation it is the oldest milling firm 
in Nebraska. 

Only a man of versatile mind could 
have piloted a business through the 
great economic upheavals of the past 
six decades. Indicative of this far- 
sightedness are the:formula feed op- 
erations of the company, which are 
probably the oldest west of the Mis- 
sissippi and among the oldest in the 
country. The company began mixing 
feeds in 1907 and now produces one 
of the most complete lines in the 
country, composed of some 81 differ- 
ent items apart from such straight 
ingredients as wheat and corn mill- 
ing by-products. A line of feeds for 
fur-bearing animals was dropped a 
few years ago and outside of that 
the only missing item is a laboratory 
animal feed. 

Since the early days, the Crete 
Mills has always been a family busi- 
ness, a situation much rarer now than 
it used to be in the milling industry, 
and it will continue so on Mr. John- 
son’s retirement from the presidency. 
His son, Ben L. Johnson, is gow pres- 
ident. A. L. Johnson, Jr., a grandson, 
is secretary, and C. H. Johnson, a 
grand-nephew, is assistant secretary. 
Another grandson, Merritt Johnson, 
and A. B. Ott, husband of one of the 





CRETE PLANT—Above is an air view of the plant of the Crete (Neb.) 
Mills, with employee garden plots beyond. The gardens are irrigated with 
waste water from the building’s air conditioning system. 








Albert L. Johnson 


RETIRES—Albert Litle Johnson re- 
tired as president of the Crete (Neb.) 
Mills on Jan. 1, becoming chairman 
of the board of the corporation. 





elder Johnson’s grand-daughters, also 
are associated with the firm. 

Although Ben Johnson is the only 
son actively engaged in the business, 
two older sons were at one time with 
the company. Port A. Johnson for 
some years was eastern sales man- 
ager until poor health forced a change 
of climate. He now lives in Florida. 
Another son, Rodney K. Johnson, was 
also with the mill until, attracted by 
the medical profession, he left milling 
for medical school. He is now a doc- 
tor in Friend, Neb. 


Gardens for Employees 


Mr. Johnson has always taken a 
keen interest in his fellow men and 
particularly in his employees, and 
many individual kindnesses are un- 
recorded. Typical of his thoughtful- 
ness was his insistence, when the 
plant’s air-conditioning was installed, 
that the waste water be pumped to 
a near-by field where it could be 
used to irrigate a plot set aside for 
any employees who wanted vegetable 
gardens. Crete Mills’ personnel has an 
unusual record for length of service, 
probably unmatched percentagewise. 

For its size, too, the company has 
an impressive list of alumni who rose 
to other positions of business distinc- 
tion. Among them are the late A. R. 
Kinney, former chairman of the board 
of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., who started as a Crete salesman; 
Sen. Hugh Butler of Nebraska, who 
was one time mill manager at Crete 
before entering the grain business in 
the Butler-Welsh Grain Co., Omaha; 
Cord L. Aller, also a former manager, 
who later was president of Black 
Bros. Flour Mills Co., Beatrice, Neb.; 
the late Robert Bullock, for many 
years general superintendent at Buf- 
falo for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., who 
started at Crete as a sweeper at the 
age of 17. Some younger men, too, 
seem destined to make equal records. 


Outside Interests Many 


Always interested in the social and 
spiritual development of his com- 
munity, Mr. Johnson is one of the 
foremost laymen of the Methodist 
Church. He served for years as presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, 
and on the Methodist National Board | 
of Education. He has given funds gen- 
erously to Nebraska Wesleyan and 
the new dormitory building at that 
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school has been named Johnson Hall 
in his honor.. Another of the build- 
ings is a memorial to Charles. C. 
White, his brother-in-law and early 
business associate, who was active in 
the school’s early development. 

This work has been Mr. Johnson’s 
hobby and main interest outside his 
business. In his youth he was an ar- 
dent baseball devotee and used to 
ride horseback 50 miles week ends for 
a chance to play the game. He also 
has a great interest in horses and 
until a few years ago always owned 
a stable of fine saddle and driving 
horses. When past 70 years old, Mr. 
Johnson created quite a sensation in 
the Lincoln area one fine week end 
by riding 50 miles to Lincoln and 
Dunbar, Neb. 

Mr. Johnson’s helpfulness has en- 
deared him to many, and on his 74th 
birthday in 1937 a group of 200 
friends surprised him with a banquet 
in his honor, at -which Sam R. Mc- 
Kelvie, publisher of the Nebraska 
Farmer and one time head of the old 
Federal Farm Board, was the princi- 
pal speaker. The esteem of his many 
friends was manifest by the tributes 
paid him and the many congratulatory 
messages received. Mr. McKelvie said 
of him then: 

“He learned the trials and struggles 
of the working man. His shrewd abil- 
ity to recognize and his willingness to 
reward ambition and efficiency have 
made him loved not only by those 
who work for him but by all who 
know him.” 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Buffalo Elevators 
Operating, But 


Future Uncertain 


BUFFALO—AIl but one of the ele- 
vators on the waterfront are operat- 
ing, but whether all will operate dur- 
ing the entire winter remains to be 
seen, as there are only 31 vessels in 
the winter storage fleet. 

The Connecting Terminal Elevator 
closed Dec. 27 after loading out all 
of the grain that had been received 
since November. This elevator had 
been closed during most of the navi- 
gation season, but reopened when the 
fall rush of grain to this port began. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS 
TO ELECT ’48 OFFICERS 


MINNEAPOLIS — A dinner dance 
and election of officers will feature 
the first 1948 meeting of the Associ- 
ated Bakers of Minneapolis at the 
Covered Wagon cafe Jan. 10. Bakers, 
allied tradesmen and friends of the 
industry are invited to the affair, ac- 
cording to J. M. Long, secretary of 
the group. 

A cocktail hour will precede the 
pheasant dinner, which is scheduled 
to begin at 7:30 p.m. Dancing and en- 
tertainment will follow. 

——~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. F. UHLMANN HEADS 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


CHICAGO—Richard F. Uhlmann, 
president of Uhlmann Grain Co., was 
elected president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade at a Dec. 30 meeting 
of the board of directors. Mr. Uhl- 
mann will complete the unexpired 
term of J. O. McClintock, who re- 
signed as president to assume his 
new position as executive vice presi- 
dent of the exchange Jan. 1, 1948. 

Mr. Uhlmann has served as first 
vice president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade during the present fiscal 
year and recently received the nom- 
ination as president for next year. 
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However, the election of new officers 
and directors will not take place until 
the annual membership meeting on 
Jan, 12. 

Announcement also was made by 
the directors that the title of the 
Board of Trade Building was trans- 
ferred -Dec. 31, from the Chicago 
Board of Trade Safe Deposit Co. to 
the Board of Trade of the City of 
Chicago. The Board of Trade of the 
City of Chicago owns all of the stock 
of the Safe Deposit company and 
will now own the building, except for 
the safe deposit vaults, which will 
continue to be operated by the Safe 
Deposit company. 


Formula Service 
Inaugurated by 
Chapman & Smith 


CHICAGO—“The Formula of the 
Month Club” has been inaugurated 
by the Chapman & Smith Co., and the 
first mailings of the merchandising 
and promotional material have been 
sent to bakers on the company’s mail- 
ing list. 

Each month a tested “rolling pin” 
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formula will be sent to club members, 
according to an announcement by 
George Gregg, Chapman & Smith 
Co. With the formula the baker will 
receive advertising and merchandis- 
ing material designed to increase 
sales of the product. 

The formulas were created in the 
company’s laboratory and _ experi- 
mental bakeshop. The formula-of-the- 
month for January —orange bar 
cookies—was tested in northern In- 
diana and was a successful seller 
even without advertising, according 
to Mr. Gregg. 

The service is available to all bak- 
ers who request it, Mr. Gregg said. 











NEW BAKERY PACKAGE 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Starting January 1, 1948 





Sponsored by 


LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING and 
a LEADING MID-WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The research objective is to determine the most effective methods 


of bakery product packaging—the physical properties of the packages and their merchan- 


dising appeal. The studies will be concerned with the problems of packaging a variety of 


bakery products including buns, cakes, doughnuts, cookies, sweet yeast-raised goods, etc. 


The American Institute of Baking will study the physical proper- 


ties of as many as 50 packaging materials and combinations which can be considered prac- 


tical, are currently in use, or are now recommended for use with bakery products. 


The university will conduct research concerning consumer prefer- 


ences for bakery goods in packages of various types. Housewives will be surveyed extensively 


and interviewed in their homes. Results of these and other psychological tests will be 


compared with actual store sales. 


Members of the Laminated 


CHICAGO CARTON COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
EMPIRE BOX CORPORATION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

MARATHON CORPORATION, MENASHA, WISCONSIN a 3 


SUTHERLAND PAPER COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





BAKERY 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


PACKAGE 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 



















This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


w 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesora 
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For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 

KING’S BEST 
i GOLD MINE : 
EXCELSIOR 


he ... Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 






















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 











RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Wehel wit ie Oe eee Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 












THE RED WING MILLING CO. 











G. Adolph Jahn 
Heads Bakers Club 
at Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA—G. Adolph Jahn, 


Federal Yeast Corp., was elected 


president of the Philadelphia Bakers 
Club at the annual meeting and 
Christmas party Dec. 15. Herbert C. 
Miller, Mrs. Smith’s Pie Co., was 
elected first vice president; George 
Housholder, Freihofer Baking Co., 
second vice president, and Frank M. 
Hawkins was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 

John Hagy, Freihofer Baking Co., 
the retiring president, was presented 
with a gift as an expression of appre- 
ciation for his two years in office and 
Christmas gifts and door prizes added 
to the holiday atmosphere. All past 
presidents received life memberships. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SIX-MONTH PROFITS UP 
FOR COLORADO MILLING 


DENVER—Fred W. Lake, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., has announced that for the 
six months ended Nov. 30, 1947, the 
company reported a consolidated op- 
erating profit, subject to year-end 
adjustments, of $3,256,933, and con- 
solidated net income of $1,860,894, 
after provision of $100,000 for insur- 
ance risks assumed by the company. 

For the six months ended Nov. 30, 
1946, the company reported consoli- 
dated operating profit of $3,124,026 
and consolidated net income of $1,- 
625,338, after provision of $150,000 
for contingencies. 

As a result of conversions of $3 
cumulative convertible preferred 
stock into common stock, there were 
outstanding at Nov. 30, 1947, 38,044 
shares of preferred stock and 405,689 
shares of common stock, as compared 
with 61,755 and 331,713, respectively, 
at Nov. 30, 1946. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GLIDDEN CO. REPORTS 
RECORD NET EARNINGS 


CLEVELAND—The Glidden Co., 
completing the most profitable year 
in its history, has reported net earn- 
ings of $13,757,984 on peak sales of 
$185,753,246 in the fiscal period end- 
ed Oct. 31. 

Last year the iis earned $5,715,- 
015 on sales of $122,439,119, which 
represented an all-time high in opera- 
tions since its incorporation in 1917. 

Net profit in the latest fiscal year 
is equal to $7.57 a share on the pres- 
ent outstanding common stock after 
the split on a 2-for-1 basis. Earnings 
for the previous year on the same 
basis amounted to $2.95 a share. 


——BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS STATE SCHEDULES 
WHEAT SCHOOL JAN. 26-29 


KANSAS CITY—Another wheat 
school will be held at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Jan. 26-29. The 
classes are devoted to training in de- 
termination of wheat varieties by 
kernel characteristics and other 
means of identification. 


——BAREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-~—— 


ROME, WIS., MILL SOLD 
ROME, WIS.—The Rome Mill was 
recently sold to the Globe Milling Co., 
Watertown. This is the third time the 
mill has been sold in the past year, 
officials say. 
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Swans Down 


AKE FLOUR . 
SOUGHNUT MIX 
GOLDEN RISE ALL- 

PURPOSE MIX 


IGLEHEART. BROTHERS 
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North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


eo a 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


The Cream of Wheat Rucincration 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








‘“‘Dependable”’ 
For nearly half a Century 


Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily + FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 











“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill te located tn the high protein 
wheat district of central 


gas, and secures most of its wheat 
~ directly 


from growers. 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








[LABORAVORY SERVICE 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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RODUCING top quality flour is a painstaking job. Even with 

the most modern laboratory control and the most careful selec- 
tion of the finest wheats, there are countless little problems that must 
be solved from day to day in every mill. That is why the technical 
knowledge and the years of experience of men who mill TOWN 
CRIER are of such vital importance. You can’t see the expert care 
with which TOWN CRIER flour is milled . . . but you can see and 
appreciate the results in the fine baking performance of TOWN 
CRIER. Users know it. ... Sales prove it. ... TOWN CRIER means 


GOOD BAKING. 


~ 








12,500 CWTS. DAILY 


MILLS AT KANSAS CITY. MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


i 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
Operatin Pirie betes in Ka 
Oklahoma, Minscuri tak Ween = 
- 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 380 Tons Daily 














Experience 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY KANSAS CITY PAUL UHLMANN, 


Where 


Counts! 








Chairman of the Board 
JOHN W. CAIN, President 
GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 
]. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 
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Three Ways to Increased Sales: 


Quality. Variety. Freshness 


HREE cardinal principles must 
be adopted by chain stores if 
they are to successfully cap- 
ture the American consumer's Ca- 
pacity for quality baked goods. The 
first principle is that we must produce 
the highest quality products possible. 
By that I do not necessarily mean 
that in all instances the goods pro- 


By Ralph E.Gaylord 
General Mills, Ine. 


duced must be the most expensive, 
but rather, we must always be alert 
to and control those factors which 
contribute to quality. 


For example, the ingredients we 
use in producing our goods must be 
at least equal in quality to the baking 
materials Mrs. Consumer buys in our 
own stores. 

It is imperative that our products 
be made under sanitary conditions. 
Our bakeries should be open to the 
consumer at all times. 





revzen Topichiment Walers 


For Uniform Enrichment of BREAD 





These wafers have been especially designed 

for the proper enrichment of bread. 

Their firmness inhibits crumbling and dusting 
and yet in water they disintegrate rapidly, 
producing a uniform suspension of finely-divided 
particles which are slow in settling. The advantage 
of this in giving uniform enrichment is obvious. 
Each wafer is sufficient for 100 lbs. of flour and 
is scored so that it can be broken readily into 
halves and quarters for use with fractions of 


Chas. PRUE & Co., Inc 


Manufacturing Chemists Since 4849 





100 Ibs. It is important to note that they break 
evenly and cleanly at the scoring. 

Available in two types:— 

A-—for use in bakery formulas that include 3% 
or more of non-fat milk solids, 

B-—for use in bakery formulas that include less 
than 3% of non-fat milk solids. 

They conform to the recommendations of the 
Scientific Advisory Council of the American 
Institute of Baking. 
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Our products must have an appetiz- 
ing appearance, reflecting the best 
in craftsmanship and processing. 

The second principle is to not over- 
look the sales power and appeal of 
variety. If we have a sufficient vari- 
ety of baked foods to meet our cus- 
tomer’s desires, we then, in actual- 
ity, have complete food stores. Too 
great a variety could become costly 
because of extra manufacturing costs 
and the perishable nature of baked 
foods. However, when we consider 
variety, we should think in terms of 
the flavor, size and shapes necessary 
to meet the particular requirements 
of the customers whom we are serv- 
ing in our local area. This often 
means that in larger cities where 
we have several stores located in dif- 
ferent sections, because of national- 





EDITOR’S NOTE — The accom- 
panying article comprises the essen- 
tial text of an address: given by 
Ralph E. Gaylord, assistant director 
of products control, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the National Associ- 
ation of Food Chains in Chicago. Mr. 
Gaylord outlines three ways for in- 
creasing baked goods business: qual- 
ity, variety and freshness. The arti- 
cle will be of interest to all types 
of bakers. 





ities, customs and for other reasons, 
the variety of baked foods needed 
to meet the desires of our custom- 
ers could be quite different from 
store to store. 

It is also important, but at times 
overlooked, that as we consider vari- 
ety, we must produce and offer tc 
our customers those baked food prod- 
ucts which they want, not those items 
we want to make. 

The third, but probably one of the 
foremost principles that should gov- 
ern our operations, is product fresh- 
ness. Bakery goods are perishable 
products to an even greater extent 
than any other primary food item 
we handle. When we think of fresh- 
ness, we should not only consider the 
length of time that elapses from the 
oven to the consumer’s purchase, but 
we should also extend our consid- 
eration to thinking in terms of the 
condition of our products at the time 
they are served on our customer’s 
table. 

Market Surveys Used 


I realize that you are a group oi 
men who take extra precautions 
against leaving anything to chance 
in the operation of your business 
You accumulate facts through mar- 
ket surveys, studies or whateve 
means are available, to guide you be- 
fore making any major decisions af 
fecting changes in operation—and 
speaking of surveys, here are som<¢ 
recent figures concerning consumer 
purchases of bakery products tha’ 
may be new to you. This survey 
which was made for our company by 
Industrial Surveys, consisted of a 
group of representative families 
throughout the country reporting 
their actual bakery goods purchase: 
for the period of September, 1946 
through March, 1947. 

The average U.S. family spent 99% 
per week for bakery products durin; 
that period: By city sizes,.the aver 
age expenditure for bakery products 
per week was as follows: cities over 
100,000, $1.19; 10,000 to 100,000 
$1.01; under 10,000, 87¢, and rural, 
T7¢. 

By areas, we find a rather inter 
esting comparison. For example, in 
the eastern part of the U‘S., the 


amount spent for bakery products 
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Ralph E. Gaylord 


INCREASED SALES—tThree ways to 
increased sales of bakery goods are 
outlined in the accompanying article 
by Ralph E. Gaylord, assistant direc- 
tor of products control, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 


per family per week was $1.26; for 
the central states, 94¢; in the South- 
east, where considerable home bak- 
ing is done, 71¢; and in the South- 
west, where there is also a consider- 
able amount of home baking, 76¢. For 
the West Coast, an average of $1.02 
is spent by each family each week 
for bakery products. 

Incomplete studies which are still 
being made indicate that expendi- 
tures for bakery products are even 
greater today. However, it remains 
to be seen just how the “save a 
slice a day” publicity will affect the 
future consumption of bakery prod- 
ucts, 

You may be further interested in 
the breakdown of these total expendi- 
tures for bakery products between 
the various general classifications. 
For the national average, we find 
that bread and plain rolls account 
for 52% of the dollar spent for 
bakery products, cakes 15%, cookies 
10%, sweet rolls and coffee cake 
8%, pies 4%, and all others 11%. 


Four Types of Operations 


There are four general types of 
chain store bakery operations which 
we will use as a basis for discus- 
sion, 

First, stores that can be classified 
as having no bakery but have merely 
a bread and cake rack .or a baked 
goods gondola for wrapped products. 
The greatest number of operators 
probably come under this classifica- 
tion. Among these operators, there 
are some who have given special at- 
tention to improving their baked 
foods display fixtures and their lo- 
cation in an effort to capture the 
greatest possible share of the con- 
sumer’s baked food dollar. This spe- 
cial attention has resulted in very 
Satisfactory profit returns. 

Advantages of the “no bakery” 
type include: minimum capital in- 
vestmént and operating costs re- 
quired, smaller area of floor space 
required, and opportunity to capital- 
ize on merchandising and advertising 
activities of leading local bakeries. 
Disadvantages include possible vari- 
ety limitations, less possibility of re- 
alizing advantages of impulse buying, 
little chance for suggestive selling, 
limitations for control of quality and 
Products are older. 


Chain store operators, who are dis- 
playing and merchandising to advan- 
tage the quality bakery products that 
are available to them from bakers 
in their market, have been able to 
build their baked food sales to the 
point where, for the larger stores, 
they amount to as much as 5 to 8% 
of total sales, and for the smaller 
stores, as much as 10 to 14%. How- 
ever, I am sorry to say that the 
majority of operators in the “no 
bakery” classification do not attach 
sufficient importance to their baked 
foods section, but rather, they look 
upon the handling of bakery products 
as a necessary evil. They disregard 
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the fact that they are actually forc- 
ing at least 48% of their customers 
to go to some other store for their 
baked goods. 

Recent surveys indicate that, on 
the average, bakery product sales 
of the independent retail grocer ac- 
count for 10% of his total sales. 
The smaller retail stores have a 
high of 11% to a low of 7%% for 
the stores in the highest sales volume 
group. In this survey, all stores lo- 
cated in cities under 100,000 aver- 
aged 104%% of their sales for bakery 
products. There were only a few of 
the grocers reporting in this survey 
who operated their own bakeries. 
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Another survey on retail grocery 
sales that has come to our attention 
gave an average of 6.6% of their 
total sales for bakery products. 

There is a big difference between 
the figures reported in these two 
surveys; nevertheless, they probably 
reflected a fair picture that was rep- 
resentative of the stores reporting. 

Because of the lack of U. S. Census 
Bureau of Manufacturers’ figures in 
recent years, various estimates have 
been made as to the total volume of 
bakery sales. A recent estimate gave 
$23.5 billion as being the 1946 food 
store sales. Of this, the sales of bis- 
cuit and cracker products was $500 





























Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 






LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need, 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Lucky 
Daily Bread 
Three Point 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 


Lassie Rye Flours 


White Eagle Cracker Flour 


Lucky Cakemaker 
Snow Drop Pastry 
Lucky Pie Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. 
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HEN you watch one of America’s planes speed smoothly 

away in the sky, you don’t see the countless hours of pains- 
taking work that built that air power. The smooth, sure baking 
performance of AMERICAN flours likewise is the visible 
symbol of skilled production knowledge, carefully applied at 
every point from wheat to finished product. For dependable 
baking, buy AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


© 
arican Flours. inc. 


1,700,000 Bus. G. M. ROSS, FLEMING ROSS, PAUL ROSBS, 
President Vice-President Secretary 


NEWTON,KRANSAS 


Grain Storage 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect ‘tlour 








Pieri" 


Few housewives are ever going to return to home 
bread baking. If they don’t like the quality of bread 
available in their markets, they will simply serve 
and eat less of it. Thus, every baker holds the key 
to his own business future and the future of the 
industry in the quality of products he produces. It 
is a mighty important responsibility. That’s why 
it is wise to start right with a top quality flour like 
THORO-BREAD. 


FANOLD OF STeHlint 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


2,500 Sacks Daily 
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million, and all other bakery prod- 
ucts $2.5 billion, making the total for 
all bakery products sales for 1946, 
$3 billion. 


Potential Market Figure 


I repeat, there are estimates. How- 
ever, if we were to use these as 
a yardstick, an all-round complete 
food store operation’s potential bak- 
ery market would be 12.7% of their 
total sales. 

Second classification is a “leased 
bakery’—that is, where a sales sec- 
tion is leased to another. This is 
the type of operation where suf- 
ficient space for display cases, or a 
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retail bakery sales setup, is usually 
leased to an operating baker who 
has developed this style of business 
to a successful degree. These bakers 
furnish their. own sales personnel. 
This type of operation is becoming 
stronger each day in spite of the pub- 
licity given to the chain store owned 
and operated retail-style bakery de- 
partment in each store supplied from 
a central bakery. 

Advantages of the “leased bakery” 
are: no capital investment required, 
no operating costs, wider variety of 
goods, no left-overs and an assured 
profit. Disadvantages include: prod- 
ucts may lack freshness, limited con- 


trol over quality, no control over 
variety to meet customers’ desires, 
more handling of products which de- 
tracts from their appearance and 
building someone else’s name. 

The third type of store operation 
can be classified as “the store bak- 
ery.” This setup is one where the 
baking is done on the premises and 
space is devoted in the store proper, 
such as with the “leased bakery,” 
to a bakery section consisting of bak- 
ery display cases and special sales 
personnel. 

The “store bakery” has these .ad- 
vantages: oven freshness, hot spe- 
cials, variety to meet customers’ de- 
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sires, profit from special orders, full 
impulse buying by display, building 
individuality for your store and ad- 
vertising advantages. Disadvantages 
include: multiple capital investment 
required, greater production space re- 
quired, manufacturing operations re- 
quiring specialized personnel, less ef- 
ficiency from smaller production units 
which results in higher labor costs, 
disposal of left-overs, and difficulty 
of maintaining uniformity and high 
quality between stores. 


“Central Bakery” Type 


A “central bakery” operation is 
the fourth classification. A central 
point of production owned by the 
chain store organization is estab- 
lished to supply their own stores. In 
some instances, besides the wrapped 
products, a variety of baked foods, 
not wrapped, is produced and mer- 
chandised in the individual stores 
from a retail type bakery section 
consisting of display cases and trained 
bakery sales personnel. This is the 
type of operation that has been in 
the spotlight recently. 


In other cases, the “central bak- 
ery” produces primarily the whole- 
sale wrapped goods of the type avail- 
able from other wholesale bakers in 
the community, and like the “no 
bakery” operation, the wrapped 
goods of their own production are 
displayed and sold from bread and 
cake racks, or a baked goods dis- 
play gondola. 

Advantages of the central baking 
plant are: greater uniformity of prod- 
ucts, central quality control, lower 
production costs, ease of administra- 
tion and supervision of personnel, less 
invisible inventory losses, less capi- 
tal investment in relation to sales, 
more complete food store and uni- 
formity in advertising and sales mes- 
sages. Disadvantages include: spe- 
cial handling resulting in higher de- 
livery costs, fewer fresh products, 
disposal of left-overs, difficulty in 
featuring hot specials and handling 
special orders, training labor for spe- 
cialized work and difficulty of figur- 
ing bakery production orders in ad- 
vance. 

While the American consumer still 
has the freedom of choice, we should 
not overlook any profitable merchan- 
dising possibilities that are available 
to us, so I would again like to em- 
phasize that there are successful 
chain store operators who have built 
a most satisfactory volume of baked 
goods sales through properly mer- 
chandising the quality baker’s prod- 
ucts which are available and have ac- 
ceptance in their markets. Because 
of their quality and the manner in 
which they are advertised, some of 
our customers will demand these 
products, and if they are not avail- 
able, they will make their purchases 
elsewhere. I strongly urge you not 
to overlook this fact, regardless of 
the type of bakery operation you 
now have or contemplate installing. 
Experience had taught all of us that 
we cannot force the customer to 
buy and use something she does not 
want. 


Big Sales Volume Needed 


Our fourth classification—the op- 
eration with a central baking plant 
—should only be considered if the po- 
tential volume of sales warrants the 
investment required for this type of 
operation. In talking about this par- 
ticular classification, we will, for the 
sake of discussion, disregard the cen- 
tral baking plant operation that pri- 
marily produces and distributes to 
the stores the wrapped wholesale 
type baked products, but confine our 
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discussion to the central plant pro- 
ducing a variety of baked products, 
wrapped as well as unwrapped, that 
are to be sold in each store through 
retail style bakery departments. 


It has been our observation that 
- a central baking plant ordinarily does 
not work out successfully where the 
potential sales are below $300,000 to 
$400,000 a year for a minimum of 
three outlets, and preferably a mini- 
mum of five to six stores. In a few 
instances, that are the exception 
rather than the rule, in large stores 
supplied by a central bakery, the 
sale of bakery products has amount- 
ed to as much as 12 to 15% of total 
sales. 

Again, I wish to emphasize that 
bakery products are perishable foods, 
and their manufacture and merchan- 
dising require specialized supervi- 
sion. The quality of our bakery goods 
is actually a reflection of the desires 
of management and the skill and 
craftsmanship of the workers. 


Those of you who have a bakery 
production department, I know, real- 
ize this operation is entirely differ- 
ent from your usual merchandising 
activities. You are a manufacturer 
and processor beset by many new 
problems. 

While there are some chain store 
operators who have had sad experi- 
ences with bakery production units, 
there are those who have realized 
splendid returns from their invest- 
ment of money, time and effort—re- 
turns in greater store traffic, sales 
volume and profits, without detract- 
ing from or dissipating the profits 
of the other store operations. How- 
ever, operating a bakery production 
unit in connection with a food mer- 
chandising business is not a picnic. 
The bakery department will not run 
itself, as some of you are probably 
finding out for the first time. 

The responsibility for directing a 
successful bakery operation requires 
more time and administrative effort 
than some of our chain store execu- 
tives fully realize. Those of you who 
started your bakery production units 
during the war found it relatively 
easy to sell all the bakery products 
you could make, in addition to those 
you could buy, but we should not be 
lulled into a false sense of security 
by our war experiences. 


Let us approach the future re- 
alistically, and if we do, I know good 
judgment will prevail. 


Surplus Oven Capacity 

Before the war, this country had 
far more oven capacity than was 
needed to supply what was then con- 
sidered as the normal consumption 
of baked foods. This naturally result- 
ed in a rather serious competitive 
situation within the baked foods in- 
dustry, and for that reason, I offer 
as a word of caution that you seri- 
ously consider every angle before 
making a capital investment in more 
oven capacity. There are numerous 
instances right now where the pres- 
ent oven capacity that is available 
in certain areas could be utilized more 
efficiently and to the mutual ad- 
vantage of the established bakery 
operator and the chain store food 
merchant. 


We all can vividly remember the 
days of not too long ago when bread 
and other bakery products were used 
as a football—who gained? No one 
—€veryone lost, including our cus- 
tomers. Did we learn a lesson? I 
believe we did, and I hope to the 
extent that we are now interested 
in bread and other baked foods as 
profit makers” and not “leaders.” 
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It is a paradox to be talking about 
improving our sales volume and prof- 


_ its through the increased sale of 


bakery goods at a time when, in 
our efforts to supply food to the 
starving peoples across the water, 
we are threatened with a serious 
shortage of cereal grains and bread 
in this country. Nevertheless, we 
all hope that the peacetime efforts 
of America will not be futile, and 
that before too many months, we 
can actually put into effect and 
realize the benefits of our plans for 


improving our industry and our in- — 


dividual businesses. 
I know, as you do, that the Ameri- 


can consumer is anxious to cooperate 
fully with the government’s program 
to conserve food, but at the same 
time, the homemakers of America are 
concerned, and properly so, about 
supplying their families with ade- 
quate diets. Also, her pocketbook 
is being pinched because of spiraling 
prices. The high cost of living has 
become a major issue. 

Considering these various angles, 
it is hard for me to conceive how 
the American homemaker can stretch 
her food dollar without serving even 
more than normal amounts of bak- 
ery products and other grain food. 

The answer is—not to waste. 
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ONTARIO ELEVATOR AND 
CHOPPING MILL BURNS 


TORONTO, ONT.—The large grain 
elevator and chopping mill of the 
Shelburne Co-operative Assn., Shel- 
burne, Ont., recently was destroyed 
by fire. The elevator, which had a 
capacity of 500,000 bu., was reported 
to have had only 12,000 bu. in it. 
Three cars of western grain which 
were standing on a nearby siding 
were moved out of reach of the fire. 
Lost with the elevator and chopping 
mill was a modern seed cleaning 
plant. 








ilk oFloss 


A top quality short patent 
flour produced always with 
only one purpose in view— 
to help you make the finest 
bread that can be baked. 
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KANSAS MILLING 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 


DAILY CAPACITY 
9,000 Cwts. 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 
3,500,000 Bus. 
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FOR ASSURED BAKING RESULTS 





WESTERN KING FLOUR MEANS 
PLANNED BAKING PERFORMANCE 


No engineer can build without a set of 
blueprints. Our own kind of blueprints guide 
us in planning the fine baking performance 
of Western King flour. 


Consider, for example, the important point 
of baking strength and mixing tolerance. We 
learn much about these qualities in various 
wheats from the mixograph shown in the photo- 
graph above. This machine handles dough like 
a high speed bakery mixer and it yields its 
“blueprint” in the form of charts similar to 
those at the right of the picture. 


The upper chart records the mixing results 
on a 14% protein hard winter wheat grown in 
the Southwest. The protein is high in this 
sample but gluten quality is unstable. The 
optimum development of the dough is reached 
after two minutes of mixing. Beyond that time 
the breakdown of the gluten proceeds too 
rapidly and bread quality will. suffer. 


Look now at the lower chart—a mixogram 
of a 12.1% protein Nebraska hard winter wheat 
of Cheyenne variety. Here the top of the 





curve is not reached until four minutes and this 
wheat shows outstanding mixing tolerance for 
the full six minutes recorded on the mixogram. 
This greater range of dough stability is of vital 
importance to the baker. 


Wheats like those in the upper chart are re- 
jected as unsuitable for Western King flour, 
such presumably “strong” wheat has less toler- 
ance than the stable Nebraska wheat below 
which rates grade “A” in gluten qiality and 
baking performance. 


Mixograms such as these are one of several 
blueprints that guide the selection of the best 
baking wheats for Western King. With these 
and other tests in our modern laboratories we 
carefully map the origin points of superior 
wheats and simplify the job of selecting only 
the best for Western King. The job is “blue- 
printed” at evéry step from picking superior 
wheats to final baking tests. 


That’s why Western King baking performance 
is planned and assured. With Western King 
you can make the finest loaf you ever made. 
Try it and you will be convinced. 


NEBRASKA WHEATS ARE 
FAMOUS FOR GOOD BAKING 


Nebraska wheats are gaining a wide and deserved reputation 
for good baking results . . and that is no accident. It is due 
to the eminently successful work of the Nebraska Grain Im- 
provement Association during the past 10 years. The associa- 
tion has proved to farmers the value of growing recommended 
wheats. 


Consider these facts: 


98% of Nebraska wheat is of varieties considered “good” to 
“excellent” in milling and baking characteristics. 


85% of Nebraska wheat acreage is in recommended wheats. 


The Nebraska Grain Improvement Association’s work is mak- 
ing and keeping Nebraska wheats “tops” in quality. 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Milling Capacity 4,100 Cwit. Daily 


Wheat Storage 800,000 Bus. 
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PRECSION... 
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PEE ab SIG Paes 


Somé: years ago we sought a word to describe our methods and 
products—a_word that would tell you what pains we take to make 


tages 


our flours excel. 


“Precision” is the word we chose, and of course, it implies research. 
Today, as then, Moore-Lowry maintains one of the most complete 
research laboratories in the industry. Here cereal scientists select, 
blend, test and analyze wheat before it is bought. Strains outstanding 
for baking quality and flavor then serve as the model. 


To you, Moore-Lowry “precision” means uniformly-fine flours 

that have the right properties and the same properties whenever 

Ly Meg you bake with them. Our packages of “precision” are named 
oe Bi Gea Topper, Fiaming Arrow, and Big Boy. 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Offices at Kansas City 6, Mo. Mills at Coffeyville, Kans. 
Daily Capacity 4200 cwt. 
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W. review with appreciation our association with | fei 
the baking industry through the years and go 
. forward into the future determined that our prod- 
ucts and service will contribute in even greater 


measure to your continued progress. 


Yeast, Malt & Corn Products Division 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


YEAST, MALT, DRI-MALT, BAKERS SYRUP, 
YEAST FOOD, FROZEN EGGS, JELLY, 
ENRICHMENT WAFERS, CORN STARCH. 
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Buffalo Retail Bakers Assn. 
Sponsors Radio News Program 


BUFFALO—“Keep in Step” is the 
title of a radio advertising program 
started Dec. 15 under the sponsor- 
ship of the Buffalo Retail Bakers 
Assn., which has signed a contract 
for one quarter hour, 1 p.m. to 1:15 
p.m., Monday through’ Friday of each 
week. Signing of the contract and 
announcement of the financial pledges 
that made it possible was made at a 
meeting of the association Dec. 10, at 
a dinnner meeting at MacDoel’s res- 
taurant, by Peter Falter, chairman of 
the committee that has conducted the 
negotiations with the Radio Sta- 
tion WBEN over which the program 
will be carried. 

There will be three commercials 
for the association, one at the opening 
of the news commentary by Cedric 
Foster, national news analyst, one 
at the midway point in his comments 
and one at the close, all stressing the 
quality of baked goods offered by the 
community retail bakeshop, the skill 
of the craftsmen employed in the es- 
tablishments and the strict sanitary 
condition under which they are 
turned out. As read by H. J. Her- 
mansdorfer, chairman of a commit- 
tee consisting of George Pfuelbs, A. 
Niedermyer and George Cavagno, the 
commercials particularly emphasize 
baked goods, pies, cakes, rolls and 
cookies. It was suggested by William 
A. Steller, secfetary, that bread be 
also named. The committee will vary 
the commercial announcement from 
week to week. 


Tie-in Advertising Used 


In order to permit subscribers to 
derive the utmost benefits from the 
broadcast, attractive 18x14-in. plac- 
ards will be set up in each of their 
shops calling attention to the broad- 
cast. Part of the announcement will 








Jerome B. Thompson 


AIB ADDITION — The addition of 
Jerome B. Thompson to the research 
staff of the American Institute of 
Baking was announced recently by 
William B. Bradley, director of the 
laboratories. Mr. Thompson recently 
completed work for a master’s degree 
in analytical chemistry of food at the 
University of Kansas at Lawrence. 
He has been chemist for the Kansas 
state food laboratory, C. J. Patterson 
Oe ll tte Bournock Mille & Power 


include an inquiry to the housewife, 
asking her to look for the card in 
selecting a community bakeshop for 
her patronage. In addition, every 
package that leaves the subscriber- 
member will have a sticker advertis- 
ing the broadcast. 

The. program will run for a year. 
Chairman Falter declared at the 
meeting that he was gratified at the 


hearty response to the venture. He 
was presented with a shaving outfit 
by L. H. Miller, past president of the 
state association, for his work for the 
group. 

Taking up other business, Willis 
Hall announced that a questionnaire 
soon will be sent to members to elicit 
information as to the number of new 
employees they will require for the 
next five years. This information is 
for use in planning for the expansion 
of the local baking school in coopera- 
tion with the state educational de- 
partment. 

In January Dr. Edward L. Holmes, 
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head of the department of sanitation, 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago, will speak before the associa- 
tion. The officers’ ball will be held at 
the Hotel Statler Jan. 10. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUPPLY HOUSE CHARTERED 


ENDICOTT, N.Y.—The New York 
State Supply House, 3 Duane Ave., 
dealer in bakers’ equipment, has been 
incorporated and is authorized to is- 
sue 200 shares of stock of no par 
value. Incorporators are A. Decker, 
Anthony F.- Guarnieri and Louis 
Marconi. 











Controlled yeast strain for predictable 


fermentation response . 


. . perfected 


processes for maximum cell vitality... 
timetable delivery for high level baking 


success. 


By every standard of measurement, 
there is no higher quality yeast for 
baking. Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Compressed Yeast + Active Dry Yeast * 
Yeast Food Enrichment Tablets * Baking 
Powder * Malt Syrup « Frozen Eggs 
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CHICAGO—Bakers who have “bob- 
tailers” or “independent contractors” 
on whom they do not pay federal so- 
cial security, unemployment or insur- 
ance contribution taxes because they 
are of the opinion that such persons 
are not employees should become 
familiar with the law regarding such 
payments as a safeguard against cost- 
ly penalties, a bulletin of the Amer- 


¢ 
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Bakers Must Pay Federal Taxes 
on Some Independents, ABA Says 


ican Bakers Assn. warned recently. 
Interested parties were urged to ob- 
tain copies of the Federal Register 
for Nov. 27, 1947, from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, .Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
or from the American Bakers. Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Pages 7,966-7,969 of this issue set 
forth proposed new rules and tests 


to be used in determining whether an 
employee - employer relationship ex- 
ists between the two parties. If so, 
the above taxes must be paid no mat- 
ter what the person in question is 
called, the bulletin emphasizes. 

The association recommended that 
interested bakers study these pro- 
posed new rules and tests carefully 
with their attorneys, in order to def- 
initely determine their relations with 
these bobtailers or independent con- 
tractors. Failure to do so may result 
in “costly back taxes and penalties,” 
the ABA said. 

In the notice regarding the pro- 
posed new rules the Commissioner of 


DOES YOUR BREAD 
MEASURE - UP, 


Bud Sowman says... 
“Only the best of dry milks can measure up 
to BOwMAN UPC* for better quality baking.”’ 
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BOWMAN DAIRY COMPANY 


140 WEST ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 





- fresh, rich flavor until they’re all us 


MILK wise? 








Who measures the quality of your bread? 
Your Production Superintendent — your 
salesmen—the consumer? 

Somebody neasures it—against the com- 
peting breads in your market—EvERY DAY. 

So you make sure every loaf ““measures 
up” to better consumer satisfaction by the __ 
addition of dry milk solids. And BowMAN 
UPC* is the long established around bse 
milk solids for bakers. It’s PREC 
for uniform baking results, assuring you 
normal fermentation and sapere os . 7 
up into full-volumed loaves that hola 














_ Ask ‘the baker who’s 


Try BowMAN UPC* and you'll learn how - 
easly se ey : 
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Internal Revenue said, in part: “Prior 
to the final adoption of such regula- 
tions, consideration will be given to 
any data, views, or arguments per- 
taining thereto which are submitted 
in writing in duplicate to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., within the period of 
30 days from the date of publication 
of this notice in the Federal Reg- 
ister.” 

The ABA urged bakers to send the 
association copies of any “data, views 
or arguments” they might have sub- 
mitted to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue before the Dec. 27 
deadline. 
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SUNSHINE BISCUITS, INC., 
PROMOTES W. A. SULLIVAN 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y.—The 
appointment of W. A. Sullivan to the 
newly-created position of controller 
of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., was an- 
nounced recently by Hanford Main, 
president. Mr. Sullivan has been with 
Sunshine for almost 20 years. He has 
been in the New York offices since 
January, 1944, as manager of the 
general insurance department. 

He is being succeeded as manager 
of general insurance by George A. 
Mearns, Brooklyn, who has assisted 
Mr. Sullivan as director of insurance. 

In making the announcement, Mr. 
Main said: ‘Our modernization and 
expansion program has caused so 
many changes that we required one 
qualified officer fully familiar with 
all phases of financing as well as with 
production and personnel.” 

Mr. Sullivan’s home before 1944 
was Kansas City. He attended Kan- 
sas City School of Law and is affili- 
ated with the Insurance Buyers Assn. 

Mr. Mearns’ home is in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. He is an engineering graduate 
of Pratt Institute (Brooklyn), and is 
a member of the American Society of 
Safety Engineers and the Risk Re- 
search Institute. 











J. Mark Coe 


VICE PRESIDENT—tThe board of di- 
rectors of the Corn Products Sales 
Co. recently announced the appoint- 
ment of J. Mark Coe as vice presi- 
dent with the title of southern di- 
vision manager, succeeding James B. 
Healey. Mr. Coe joined the company 
in 1926 as a retail salesman. He be- 
came assistant manager of the Chi- 
cago office, then manager of a sub- 
office in Peoria. Immediately prior to 
his present appointment, Mr. Coe was 
manager of the Kansas City office. 
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Thrifty “home-managers”’ the country over are fashioning 


many practical, attractive items for the home and family from 





Chase-Designed Pretty Print bags. Chase flour, feed and seed 
bags are available in a large variety of smart, colorful pat- 


terns—patterns which assure repeat business and lasting de- 


mand for your products. That’s why we say Chase-Designed CHECK WITH YOUR CHASE 


Pretty Prints are “worth looking into.” And we suggest that SALESMAN ON THESE PRODUCTS 


you do so today. Your nearby Chase Salesman will be glad e OPEN MESH BAGS 


PROTEX BAGS—SEWN, ALSO CEMENTED 
SEAMS 


TOPMILL BURLAP BAGS 
OTTON BAGS FOR 
More than One Hundred Years of Experience . _ ae eree 
in Making Better Bags for MULTIWALL—AND OTHER PAPER BAGS 
Industry and Agriculture. SPECIALTIES 


to provide complete information. 











FOR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE 


A S E BAG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE + BUFFALO + CHAGRIN FALLS,O. + CLEVELAND «+ CROSSETT, ARK, + DALLAS + DENVER + DETROIT +© GOSHEN, IND. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS «© HUTCHINSON, KAN. + KANSAS CITY « MEMPHIS + MILWAUKEE «© MINNEAPOLIS +« NEW ORLEANS «© NEW-YORK 
OKLAHOMA CITY + ORLANDO, FLA, © PHILADELPHIA ¢ PITTSBURGH + PORTLAND, ORE, + REIDSVILLE, N.C. © ST, LOUIS © SALT LAKE CITY + TOLEDO 
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UNION STEEL PRODUCTS 
CHANGES SALES FORCE 


Changes in the organization of its 
bakery equipment sales division, re- 
cently announced by Union Stee] 
Products Co., have elevated Carl W. 
Steinhauer to the position of director 
of sales, succeeding the late Brock- 
way Dickie. 

Harley R. Transue has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the division 
for both domestic and export sales. 
Harry D. Gardner and E. B. Huff- 
man have been appointed assistant 
sales managers. 


Ivar R. Swanson will be in charge 
of the national and special accounts. 
C. F. Gaffney will continue to head 
the company’s New York office, as- 
sisted by Lloyd Edgar. S. F. Car- 
ver and R. E. Gale will supervise 
work in the field as divisional sales 
managers. 

Together with these changes the 
company has announced that sep- 
arate sales organizations no longer 
will be maintained within the bak- 
ery equipment division. Each mem- 
ber of the staff will handle work re- 
lated to all the four lines within the 
division. It is felt that this will mean 
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better service to the baking indus- 
try. 

Mr. Steinhauer is a member of the 
executive committee of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, and 
vice president of the Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Assn., of which 
he was secretary-treasurer for the 
last two years. He has also served 
as assistant program chairman, pro- 
gram chairman and second vice 
president of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, and is now a 
member of the society’s advisory 
committee. 


Mr. Steinhauer has been a mem- 
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COTTON /IS THE BEST. 
ONE-TRIP CONTAINER 
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BEST FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS 


ROGRESSIVE millers are finding one-trip cotton sheeting 
bags have all the sturdy and flour-aging qualities and 
labor-saving handling and stacking features enjoyed in seam- 
less grain bags (see box at right). They are sanitary, require no 
expensive humidifying systems and provide an attractive con- 


tainer for your quality flour. 





tomer godd will. 


Remember, you can always COUNT on COTTON— it is your 


best one-trip container. 


Progressive bakers also want the above values in cotton 
bags—both dress prints and plain. High salability of these 
emptied bags is causing bakers to order them from mills. 
‘Dealers are paying 25¢ and 20¢ for prints and plains re- 
spectively. Retail bakers are selling them direct to housewives 
for 48¢ and 30¢—recovering all bag costs and building cus- 
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Carl W. Steinhauer 


ber of the Union Steel sales organ- 
ization since March, 1942. He has 
headed the oven and air conditioning 
departments and since August, 1947, 
has been sales manager of the bak- 
ery division. Previous to 1942 he was 
sales manager of the Micro bakery 
machinery division, Bettendorf Co., 
Bettendorf, Iowa. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
SEE SWEET ROLL EXHIBIT 


PITTSBURGH — At South Voca- 
tional School, baking division, Dec. 
3, 200 members of the Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania attended the demonstration 
of coffee cake and sweet roll baking, 
under Paul Busse, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc. 

Philip Wohlfarth, Jr., Wohlfarth 
Bros. Bakery, served as chairman, 
and Louis Allsen, Swift & Co., assist- 
ed Mr. Busse. 

Tables were lined with the many 
varieties of coffee cakes and sweet 
rolls, mixed and baked from recipes 
given to the audience. “Christmas 
tree” coffee cakes, in tree form and 
decorated in green icing and trimmed 
with candies won notice for their 
beauty and taste. “Eye appeal must 
be stressed in coffee cakes,” Mr. 
Busse said. 


Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 














Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Raffles TLL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 





































HEART of AMERICA is a 


flour with an earned reputa- 








tion for sound and always 
dependable quality. Any 
baker who bakes it will tell 
you how good it is. We our- 
















selves can show you how 


economical it is. Your own 























experience will prove its uni- 














form reliability. You can count 
on HEART of AMERICA 


for baking values unsurpassed 





anywhere. 
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ODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 














“| ; 23,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 7,000,000 BUSHELS STORAGE . Uiiae 
| CHICAGO OFFICE: ~ Peat BOSTON OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY - : ‘ SEABOARD. ALLIED MILLING CORP. 
| 919 North Michigan Avenue 1209 Statler Building ee 
Telephone: Superior 1053 + . ss a Telephone: Hubbard 8340 é 
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Wisconsin Allied 
Trades Unit Names 


1948 Committees 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. — Henry C. 
Schranck, recently re-elected presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Flour & Bak- 
ers Allied Trades Assn., has an- 
nounced the following committee ap- 
pointments for 1948: 

Program committee: Richard An- 
: derson, Procter & Gamble, chairman, 
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with Phil Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co.; 
Jack Mikula, Milwaukee Gas Light 
Co.; Joseph Hayden, Fleischmann Di- 
vision, Standard Brands; Robert Os- 
born, Rahtjen, Truss & Heider Co.; 
H. W. Cox, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., and E. H. Saron, Sielaff 
Paper Co. 

The membership committee chair- 
man is Larry Klinger, Ph. Orth Co., 
assisted by Richard Moreau, H. C. 
Schranck Co.; Richard Doherty, Ad. 
Seidel & Co.; Ray Pinezkowski, Hein 
Flour & Supply Co.; Ray D. Welsh, 
Milwaukee Preserve & Flavor Co.; 
Ed. Zierfuss, Durkee Famous Foods; 


THERE IS ONLY ONE 


heavy daly 


SHORTENING 


Shortening 


’ Creameries; Sam 


Henry J. Brown, Land O’Lakes 
Lovett, Durkee 
Famous Foods, and Ed Polczynski, 
Cudahy Bros. 

The convention committee, under 
chairmanship of C. Arnold Boettcher, 
National Yeast Corp., consists of C. F. 
Meyer, The Northwestern Miller and 
The American Baker; Arthur Tomlin, 
Bear-Stewart Co.; C. P. McNamara, 
Morton Salt Co.; George Huebner, 
Anheuser-Busch Co.; Theo. Hein, 
Hein Flour & Supply Co.; Elroy 
Steffen, Karp’s Milwaukee Bakers’ 
Supply; Henry Klepper, Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co.; William 


PRODUCT OF 


Headquarters 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT 


SALES CO. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAVANNAH 
NEW ORLEANS + SAN FRANCISCO + MEMPHIS » HOUSTON 
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Burbach, Ph. Orth Co.; John Sorum, 
Pillsbury; Robert Emmerich, A. L. 
Kiefer Co., and Walter Laev, Walter 
Laev, Inc. 

A new committee for the coming 
year is the apprenticeship commit- 
tee to work with the Milwaukee & 
Wisconsin Bakers Assn. and the Vo- 
cational School, in drawing up an ap- 
prenticeship instruction program for 
bakers. C. G. Swanson, General Mills, 
Inc., is chairman, assisted by J. J. 
Welsh, Milwaukee Preserve & Flavor 
Co.; E. H. Saron, Sielaff Paper Co.; 
Ray Burck, Bay State Milling Co.; 
L. M. Davis, Hobart Sales & Service; 
Gene Harris, Swift & Co.; Chester 
Howe, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., and S. Szymanski, Fleischmann 
Division, Standard Brands, Inc. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


W. E..CARTER NAMED TO 
KROGER OPERATIONS POST 


ROANOKE, VA.—Joseph B. Hall, 
president of the Kroger Co., chain 
store grocers and bakers, has an- 
nounced the appointment of William 
E. Carter, Detroit, Mich., as manager 
of operations, with headquarters in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The position has 
been unfilled for several years. 


Mr. Carter, who has been divisiona! 
manager in Detroit, will be succeeded 
there by George Houston, now man- 
ager of the St. Louis, Mo., branch, 
Mr. Hall said. Robert A. Hughes, 
manager of the Louisville, Ky., Kro- 
ger branch, was announced as Hous- 
ton’s successor in St. Louis, with Jack 
B. Nichols, manager of the Terre 
Haute, Ind., branch, taking over in 
Louisville. 

Frank S. Vamos, merchandise man- 
ager in Pittsburgh, Pa., will take Mr. 
Nichols’ place at Terre Haute, Ind., 
Mr. Hall said. 


Don F. Copell 


ENGINEER HONORED — The So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Man- 
agement recently awarded the 1947 
Gilbreth Medal to Don F. Copell, 
chief engineer of the Wagner Baking 
Corp., Newark, and editor of Modern 
Management, for distinguished con- 
tribution to industrial engineering. 
Mr. Copell was cited for the direction 
of activities in industrial and mechan- 
ical engineering, personnel practices 
and training and production meth- 
ods. During the war he was a con- 
sultant to the Secretary of War, and 
was sent to the southwest Pacific 
area as a consultant on work simpli- 
fication. - 
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“ASK ME... 
ASK ANY G.1.’’ 


“T was in countries diseased by “‘isms” and 
I’m telling you I don’t want any of it here, 
and you don’t either.” 

Even before the war, “isms” were destroy- 
ing the producing power of many of Europe’s 
farms. Now the idea that a farmer must 
produce for a government is spreading into 
other nations. 

Shall we let “isms” take the output of 
America’s farms? 

Here we have grown strong under our in- 
centive system. The harder and better we 
work, the more chance we have to grow. 

It is like that in business, too. For busi- 
nesses have the incentive to plan more 
services, to work harder, to serve better. If 
they don’t do that, some competitor will. 

Cargill’s business is to buy and distribute 
grain throughout the world. And the incen- 
tive system makes us all work harder to serve 
you better. No one makes you sell us your 
grain. We must prove to you, as well as to 
grain buyers everywhere, that dealing with 
Cargill is economical—that nowhere else can 
you get better service—that we are a pro- 
gressive and trustworthy marketing firm 
operating under the incentive system. 

Cargill is busy, 24 hours a day, keeping 
grain handling and distribution costs as low 
as possible, developing better bearing seed- 
strains for you to grow, building better feeds 
for your livestock, finding countless better 
ways to serve you. 

All this we owe to the incentive system 
and we must guard it well! We must remem- 
ber that here in America we have the greatest 
plan of living conceived by man and we must 
work at the job of keeping the decay of 
“isms” from our door. 

We don’t want “isms 


97 “ce 


..ask any G.I.” 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN é 
SERVING 


© comers one 


OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS AND 35 OTHER CITIES 


This ad appeared in the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 









* DRINKWATER 


BREAD BAKED FOR 
A FEARFUL KING... 


N THE DAYS when Saul, King of 

Israel, was engaged in war with the 

hosts of the Philistines, he became 
fearful. Because of his wicked actions 
the voice of the Lord gave him nod an- 
swer to his prayers, neither by dreams 
nor by the prophets. 


Samuel, the greatest prophet of God, 
was dead. He had always been an ad- 
visor to Saul, and the king strongly felt 
that if he might speak to the spirit of 
Samuel he would be helped. Accordingly, 
Saul said to his servants, “Seek me a 
woman that hath a familiar spirit, that 
I may go to her and enquire of her.” 


“There is a woman that hath a familiar 
spirit at Endor,” answered the servants. 


At once Saul disguised himself and went 
to Endor to visit this woman by night. 
At first, she refused to aid him since a 
law against divining and wizardry was 
in force. At Saul’s promise that no harm 
would come to her, she used her power 
and Samuel appeared to the King, who 
bowed with his face to the ground. 


In answer to Samuel’s questioning, Saul 


BAKERY FLOUR told his story of fright and his need for 
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the word of the Lord. Samuel made an- 
swer to Saul’s questions but there was 
no comfort in his words. Indeed, Saul 
learned that he was marked for destruc- 
tion because of his wrongdoing—death 
for him and his sons, and Israel was to 
be delivered to the Philistines. 


It was a shaken Saul who fell to the 
ground. His strength was gone for he 
had eaten no bread since the day before. 


Seeing his plight, the witch of Endor 
said, “Let me set a morsel of bread 
before thee, that thou mayest have 
strength when thou goest on thy way.” 


“I will not eat,” moaned Saul. 


The woman and Saul’s servants insisted. 
Finally, he arose ready to do as they 
asked. 


“And the woman .. . took flour, and 
kneaded it, and did bake unleavened 
bread thereof; And she brought it be- 
fore Saul, and before his servants; and 
they did eat. Then they rose up and 
went away that night.” 


(I Samuel 28: 24 and 25) 


MORTEN MILLING COMPANY 


Dall 
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For consistently 
better loaves... 


HIGH PROTEIN SPRING WHEAT 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
MINNEAPOLIS <> MINNESOTA 
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DO YOU KNOW 








? 
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Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with the baking industry. There are not encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn 
to page 76 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct answer 
counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. It is necessary when making 
angel food cakes to moisten the pans 
on the inside before placing the bat- 
ter in them. True or False? 

2. The shrinkage of puff paste 


dough for Napoleons can be decreased 
to some extent by moistening the 
pans with water before placing the 
sheets of puff paste dough on them. 
True or False? 
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3. Sour cream butter should be 
used in cake baking instead of sweet 
cream butter. True or False? 

4. In making angel food cakes, 
cream of tartar is used because it 
produces carbon dioxide gas which 
gives the baked cakes increased vol- 
ume. True or False? 

5. When hot water is used in mak- 
ing pie doughs, the baked crust will 
be flaky. True or False? 

6. A cornstarch wash, made by 
boiling 1 gal. of water, 6 to 8 oz. of 
starch and about % oz. of salt, is 
generally used to make the crust of 
rye bread glossy. True or False? 

7. Pans strapped too close togeth- 





Saving 


food «14 


Real economy calls for the judicious use of nonfat dry milk 


solids to make the best possible foods—foods that are satis- 


fying and nutritious. 


For example: The addition of 6 pounds of nonfat dry milk 


solids to each 100 pounds of flour in the making of bread 


contributes approximately 21/5 pounds of high grade ani- 


mal protein at a time when we are voluntarily curtailing 


our consumption of other animal protein sources. Addition 


of high grade animal protein makes the total protein in the 


bread more valuable. 


Add this to the other advantages of using nonfat dry milk 


solids in bread, rolls and other baked foods and its place 


in the program of food conservation is outstanding. 


MERICAN DRY } 


Use nonfat dry milk solids for true economy. 
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er are generally the cause for bread 
having pale sides even if there is 
plenty of bottom heat in the oven. 
True or False? 

8. Bread flour should be aged at 
least four weeks after milling before 
it is used for baking purposes. True 
or False? 

9. Both baking powder and soda 
are necessary ingredients when mak- 
ing devils food cakes. True or False? 

10. It is not harmful to store flour 
in an unheated warehouse where the 
temperature may reach below zero. 
True or False? 

11. It is best when making lemon 
pie filling, to add the lemon juice aft- 
er the filling has been cooked. True 
or False? 

12. Pie crust made from dough 
made by the emulsification process 
will be mealy. True or False? 

13. It is impossible to eliminate 
the white ring which sometimes is 
noticeable on the top of dark high 
sugar content cakes. True or False? 

14. The addition of a small 
amount of grated lemon rind to cust- 
ard cream will decrease the so-called 
“eggy” flavor which sometimes is no- 
ticeable. True or False? 

15. A week is the maximum length 
of time that a Danish dough should 
be kept in a refrigerator for making 
retarded dough products. True or 
False? 

16. Unless the shortening used in 
making bread doughs is extremely 
hard, there is no advantage in melt- 
ing it before adding it to the dough. 
True or False? 

17. When an extremely hard wa- 
ter is used in making bread doughs, 
the yeast content should be higher 
than when normal water is used. 
True or False? 

18. The volume of “gluten bound” 
bread is extremely large. True or 
False? 

19. The sweetening value of milk 
sugar (lactose) is greater than that 
of corn sugar (dextrose). True or 
False? 

20. Salted butter is composed of 
about 13 oz. of fat, 2% oz. of moisture 
and % oz. salt. True or False? 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
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AIB Lecture Series 
Ends with Talks on 
Cookies and Health 


CHICAGO—The series of lectures 
and demonstrations given to the stu- 
dents of the American Institute 
School of Baking by guests of the in- 
stitute was completed recently as T. 
R. Freer, products control depart- 
ment, General Mills, Inc., Minneap- 
olis, presented the last of the demon- 
strations. He demonstrated different 
types of cookies—machine cut, short 
bread cookies, fruit drops and bar 
goods. Because of the _ timeliness, 
Christmas cookies were also made. 


H. W. Jabusch, head of the re- 
search bakery, Armour & Co., Chica- 
go, discussed pie crusts and pie fill- 
ings. Mr. Jabusch also instructed the 
students in the production of yeast 
raised fried goods including dough- 
nuts, crullers and bismarcks. 

Two of.the guest lecturers were Dr. 
Smith Freeman, director, department 
of experimental medicine, Northwest- 
ern University Medical School, Chi- 
cago, and Dan Uhrig, legal counsel 
and personnel director, Purity Bak- 
eries Service Corp., Chicago. Dr. 
Freeman discussed the health as- 
pects of employees in the baking in- 
dustry. Allergies to ingredients and 
accidents were cited as hazards. The 
importance of immediate first aid for 
bruises, cuts, fractures and shock 
was pointed out. ee 

Mr. Uhrig explained several of th 
laws that affect the baking industry 
and discussed the legal aspects of 
baking. In his discussion of personnel 
relations, Mr. Uhrig stressed the im- 
portance of fairness and friendliness in 
all dealings between management 
and employees. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. R. MAIZE, JR., NAMED 
H. BARON SALES HEAD 


LINDEN, N.J.—Edwin R. Maize, Jr., 
formerly vice president of Beacon 
Products, has been named general 
sales and advertising manager of all 
products and divisions of H. Baron 
& Co., Inc., according to an announce- 








VERN E. ALDEN COMPANY 
Engineers 
Food Industry Engineering 


@ Investigation - Consdltation 

@ Reports - Methods - Procedure 
@ Complete Design Service 

@ Construction Supervision 


128 So. LaSalle $1. 





CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 
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ment by Ira S. Brightman, vice presi- 
ident. 

Mr. Maize is well known in food 
circles, having been sales manager 
of grocery store products for Inter- 
chemical Corp., trade sales division, 
since his affiliation with Beacon Prod- 
ucts. He is also known for his con- 
sultant work on sales, distribution 
and merchandising problems in the 
grocery and drug trades. 

He will direct sales and advertis- 
ing of all products and divisions of 
H. Baron, packer of Pure Food Prod- 
ucts, including preserves and jellies, 
sundaettes and soda fountain and ice 
cream manufacturers’ flavors. 


~ 





Old Bakery Sold 


TUPPER LAKE, N.Y.—One of 
Tupper Lake’s oldest established 
firms, the Adirondack Bakery, 
changed hands with the announce- 
ment by Mrs. Corinne Gauthier, pro- 
prietor, of the sale of the business 
to Robert Owen of Utica. 

The sale marks the first break in 
the Gauthier family ownership since 
the late Octave Gauthier opened 
Tupper’s original bakery adjoining 
the King & Page Store on the present 
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bakery site Feb. 20, 1891. After his 
original building was destroyed in the 
fire which razed most of Tupper Lake 
on July 29, 1899, Mr. Gauthier pur- 
chased the site at the corner of Lake 
St. and Cliff Ave. and erected the 
present bakery in 1900. In 1923 he 
took his sons, Zenon and Dan Gauth- 
ier, into partnership with him. Mr. 
Gauthier died here Sept. 30, 1925. 
Dan Gauthier died in 1929 and his 
brother in 1937, since which - time 
the business had been under the 
direction of the latter’s widow, Mrs. 
Corinne Gauthier. 

The 50th anniversary of the busi- 
ness was observed in 1941. 








































































































































































In this modern bakery 
each dough follows every other 
one in uniform procession—so 
soft, so pliable. 

And every loaf a picture of 
goodness — so white, so tasty. 
Here’s WYTASE at work— 
a modern product for modern 


bakeries. 





DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 
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J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 
38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Ill. 
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NATION’S 
CAPITAL. 


Washington, D.C. 
1894 


BACK IN THE . Nineties 


CERESOTA AND ARISTOS WON 
THE APPROVAL OF BAKERS 
WHICH ALL"SZzvecdaeed “FLOURS ENIOY Today! 


eCERESOTA °ARISTOS eSTAMCO eRED TURK @PEP 
eSOTA °BAKERS BEST °STATEN ISLAND BEST °CERENA 


GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


STANDARD Conrinr 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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1908 ---1948 


OUR 40th YEAR 


Far out on the edge of the city of Lincoln is located the largest ot 
Nebraska’s Flour mills. From its 2,000,000-bushel grain storage 
elevators where the choicest wheat is received, to its automatic flour 
packers where the finished product is sealed: for delivery, this great 
mill is efficient in every detail. 


Here we expect to make, daily during our 40th year, 4,750 Cwts. of 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Requires No Blending 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 4,500 Cwts. Elevator Capacity 2,000,000 Bu. 
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BUFFALO—To replenish the fast 
disappearing supply of journeymen in 
the baking craft with adequately 
trained and desirable workers is a 
national as well as local task with 
its success depending on the efforts 
initiated and carried through by local 
organizations, in the opinion of the 
Buffalo Retail Bakers Assn. which, 
through Abe Saltzman, chairman of 
a bakers’ joint apprentice committee, 
is aggressively prosecuting a cam- 
paign to create more interest among 
bakers as well as enroll more appren- 
tices in the training project. 

The groundwork of an efficient 
training program has been laid and 
is in operation. The present man- 
power shortages in all lines, and 
temporary higher wages in some, as 
compared with the baking industry, 
are probably among the reasons why 
more apprentices are not presenting 
themselves, but Mr. Saltzman and 
those associated with him, believe 
that for the long pull in the future, 
the baking industry offers the young 
man a fine opportunity comparable 
with any skilled trade, and these men 
must be secured if the baking indus- 
try is to maintain itself profitably in 
the more strenuous competitive pe- 
riod between commodities that is 
ahead. 

The apprenticeship standards were 
formulated jointly by the Buffalo Re- 
tail Bakers Assn. and the Interna- 
tional Union of Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers of America, Local 
No. 16 with the assistance and co- 
operation of the New York State 
Apprenticeship Council and Buffalo 
Board of Education. Efficient instruc- 





Harmison Hale 


GMI TRANSFER — Harmison Hale, 
with General Mills, Inc., since 1937, 
and responsible for the direction of 
the headquarters laboratory, commer- 
cial test bakery of the company since 
his return from service, has been 
transferred to the General Mills Sper- 
ry division headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco. He will be a member of the di- 
vision’s bakery service department, 
working with bakers and the Sperry 
sales organization covering the in- 
termountain and West Coast states. 
A graduate of Berea College in Ken- 
tucky, Mr. Hale received his first bak- 
ing experience as head of the col- 
lege’s baking operations. 
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Buffalo Retail Bakers Sponsor 
Baking Apprentice Training Plan 


tion facilities have been set up in the 
Emerson School with the following 
retailers and union officials as a com- 
mittee to supervise the work: retail- 
ers, Howard Loomis, L. H. Miller and 
Peter Falter; union officials, Frank 
Komonowaki, Bernard F. Karabus 
and George Kibler. 

As other cities doubtless are or 
have started similar projects to meet 


the present shortage, the officials 
said, the main points of the Buffalo 
plan are of interest. The qualifica- 
tions of applicants for apprentices are: 
At least 16 years of age, must have 
completed two years of high school 
or its equivalent, must be of good 
character, and must pass physical 
examination according to health laws 
of baking trade. Preference will be 
given World War II veterans. 

All new apprentices must serve a 
six-month probationary period. All 
apprentices are required to attend 
classroom instruction for a minimum 
of 576 hours and 7,424 hours of work 
experience, stretched over a four- 
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year period during which the ap- 
prentice is paid a progressive wage 
scale. 

The schedule of class hours is four 
hours a week, 36 weeks a year, for 
which he is paid as well as for the 
hours of work he puts in at the shop 
at eight hours a day, five days a week. 

The classroom instruction’ covers 
the following subjects: personal clean- 
liness, shop hygiene, relafed trade 
science, related trade theory, related 
trade history; ingredients: origin, 
processing, formulas, functions; in- 
dustrial history and labor problems, 
a course in safety and one in indus- 
trial social relations. 
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There was a time in the past, Mr. 
Saltzman said, when apprentices 
were forced to put in long, gruelling 
hours at pan cleaning, and the tech- 
nique they picked up on the finer 
points of the trade was mainly by 
observation. The work period in this 
course includes, of course, cleaning 
pans and other utensils but also a 
great deal more as follows: 

Hours 


Cleaning and care of equipment..... 500 
OvGMRMRr ais eo. 08 cad cc cvienceobawsde 900 
MIXME Ge Abb ad cei dcctvevendcvvcveney 1,900 
Production controh ..........eeeee00- 400 
Bench and hand work ........«..+++- 2,324 
Vint atceswet vcr ocusscondeegeaane 1,400 





ee iio eee coc eweectneesees 7,424 
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The graduated scale of wages the 
apprentice receives is: 


An hour 

: minimum 

First 1,000 hours ...........-seseeceee 60. 
Second 1,000 hours ........-eeseeeers 64¢ 
Third 1,000 howe 2.2.2.2... cc sccsvease 68¢ 
Fourth 1,000 hours .........6...0000- 72¢ 
Fifth 1,000 houre ......cccessecsesccs 76¢ 
Sixth 2,000 HOUrS. 2... ccs ressvssvevce 81¢ 
Seventh 1,000 hours ...........eeeees 85¢ 
Eighth 1,000 hours .........seeeeeeee 90¢ 


When the apprentice completes his 
training, he is paid. the minimum 
journeyman’s rate for the trade, 
which at the present time is 95%¢ 
an hour in this area. Provision is 
made in the articles of agreement 
with the apprentice for adjustment 
of his wages in accordance with any 


increase or decrease in wage rates of 
journeymen, and an adjustment also 
is made in the event the journeymen’s 
hours of labor are changed. 

The whole object of the training is 
to graduate journeymen who will have 
a variety of experience and instruc- 
tion in all branches of the trade so 
that they will be practical and skilled 
artisans. For the work instruction, 
the apprentice’s employer may be an 
individual, corporation or association 
of employers but the ratio of appren- 
tices to journeymen in shops is one 
to one or more journeymen and an 
additional apprentice for every five 
journeymen employed. 
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PRODUCTS OF LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
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L. J. Dudt Elected 
1948 President of 
Pennsylvania Bakers 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—The Retail 
Master Bakers Assn. of Western 
Pennsylvania elected L. J. Dudt, 
Dudt’s South Hills Premier Bakery, 
president. Other officers elected at 
the Dec. 17 meeting held at the 
Hotel Henry, included John Knaus, 


‘Knaus Bakery, vice president; James 


Kennedy, Kennedy Bakery, treasur- 
er; E. A. Dorner, Dorner Bakery, 
financial secretary; Herman Knell, 
Knell Bakery; Frank Mandl, Mandl 
Bakery; Joseph Aumer, Aumer Bak- 
ery, and A. Danko, Danko Bakery, 
directors. 

Joseph Langer, nine years a baker 
at Gimbel’s Dept. Store, is conduct- 
ing the Jan. 5 second baking class 
at South Vocational School, baking 
division. R. F. Dunkelberger is head 
instructor of day classes. 

Al Planitzer, Planitzer Bakery, re- 
tiring president, presided at the din- 
ner and introduced the speaker, Peter 
M. Kunst, Kunst Bakery. He told 
of the convention of bakers in Bre- 
men who celebrated their 70th an- 
niversary, rendering a program of 
classical music by members. “Bake- 
shops in Germany are bare,” he said. 
“Signs in their gaily tinsel-decorat- 
ed windows ask people to bring eggs, 
flour, milk, sugar and they will bake 
their cakes. Bread is the food of 
the Germans—and that only in small 
rationed amounts.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LUCIEN BERGERON ELECTED 

ROCHESTER, N.H.—Le Club Har- 
monie, Inc., large Franco-American 
service organization here, has elected 
Lucien Bergeron of the Bergeron 
Baking Co. to serve as 1948 president. 


Myles B. Amend 
HEIDE ELECTION — Herman L. 
Heide, president of Henry Heide, Inc., 
announced recently that Myles B. 
Amend has been elected a member of 
the board of directors of the com- 
pany. Mr. Amend is a member of the 
firm of Amend & Amend, counsel to 
the company, and a director of Jour- 
nal of Commerce Corp., Ridder Pub- 
lications, Inc., Hotel Martinique, Inc. 
and Hotel Concourse Plaza, Inc. He 
is also a trustee of Iona College, 


Lincoln Hall and Cardinal Farley 
Military Academy. 
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NEW YORK—The year 1948 will 
see a continuation of the “Fleisch- 
mann school for bakers,” G. H. 
Ekstedt, manager, bakery production 
service department, Fleischmann di- 
vision, Standard Brands, Inc., an- 
nounced recently. Mr. Ekstedt esti- 
mated that close to 4,000 bakers at- 
tended the school from Sept. 8 to 
Dec. 31, 1947. 


. 
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Fleischmann “School for Bakers” 
Will Continue U.S. Tour in 1948 


Following its 1947 pattern, the 
school will be presented during the 
first half of 1948 in key cities all over 
the U.S. and will cover a three-day 
period, 2 to 6 p.m. daily in each city. 
During these sessions, bakers will be 
given information on pie and cake 
making, cake decorating and icing, 
daylight baking and bakeshop lay- 
outs. The entire program will stress 


the importance of producing quality 
baked products as efficiently as pos- 
sible. 

Two Units Continue ~ 


The school continues to operate 
with two separate units. One unit, 
under the direction of George Thoms, 
will be on the West Coast and certain 
middle western states through June, 
while the second unit, headed by 
Charles Baker, will cover the south- 
eastern and certain eastern states. 
Both these instructors are qualified 
retail bakery production experts. 
They will be assisted by local Fleisch- 
mann bakery servicemen. 





AMERICAN MACHIN 


POWER PLUS HEAD - 
SPECIAL PATENTED BEATERS - 





For Prompt Delivery 
See Your Local AMF Glen Distributor 


or write the Bakery Division for Circular 120-3 


VARIABLE SPEEDS 
WIDER MIXING BOWLS 


> 


E & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
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'G. H. Ekstedt 





Said to be developed in response 
to a widely expressed desire from 
many retail bakers for factual infor- 
mation, the school has had capacity 
attendance of both bakery operators 
and journeymen bakers in the key 
cities of the Middle West and East 
where sessions have been held. 

Bakers attending the school have 
shown considerable interest in the 
market survey information presented 
by sound-slide pictures, the full color 
sound motion picture on cake decor- 
ating, “Holiday Happiness” and the 
scale models that are used to illus- 
trate a variety of bakeshop produc- 
tion layouts. They are finding the 
schedule of subjects well balanced 
from the standpoint of instruction 
and audience participation, Mr. Eck- 
stedt said. After each lecture, film or 
slide, questions from the floor are en- 
couraged, he continued, saying the 
fact that anywhere from 50 to 100 
questions were recorded at each ses- 
sion is evidence of the interest shown 
and the effort made to have the 
subject matter thoroughly understood 
by every baker in. attendance. 


Discussion Illustrated 


A variety of baked products, baked 
before the sessions, will again be used 
to illustrate points of discussion. 
Each product may be examined and 
sampled. A certificate of attendance 
and a complete binder covering 
every phase of the three-day 
course is presented to those who 
attend all three sessions of the school. 
The schedule presented herewith will 
give bakers the dates the school will 
be in their cities or close-by points. 
For further information they should 
consult their Fleischmann represen- 
tative, Mr. Ekstedt concluded. 


Eastern Unit 
Charles Baker’s Schedule 


Jan. 13-15—Atlanta, Ga. 

Jan. 20-22—Charlotte, N. C. 
Feb. 3-5—Mobile, Ala. 

Feb. 10-12—Birmingham, Ala. 
Feb. 17-19—New Orleans, La. 
Feb. 24-25—Jackson, Miss. 
March 2-4—Little Rock, Ark. 
March 9-11—Memphis, Tenn. 
March 16-18—Nashville, Tenn. 
March 30-April 1—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
April 6-8—Philadelphia, Pa. 
April 13-15—Philadelphia, Pa. 
April %0-22—Philadelphia, Pa. 
May 4-5—Wilmington, Del. 
May 11-13—Trenton, N. J. 
May 18-20—Reading, Pa. 

May 25-27—Harrisburg, Pa. 
June 1-3—Scranton, Pa. 

June 15-17—Baltimore, Md. 
June 22-24—Washington, D. C. 


Western Unit 
George Thoms’ Schedule 
Jan. 13-15—San Diego, Cal. 
Jan. 20-22—Los Angeles, Cal. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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In starting this new year of 1948, we look 
back over seventy similar New Years in 
the business life of this company ... and 
we pledge for this fresh season and for all 
to come to maintain this long tradition and 
heritage of producing only flours with su- 
perior baking properties. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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“THERE IS NO 
v4 SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 











Priee cs. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove SAMPLE LAYOUT—George Thoms, director of the second unit of the 
“Fleischmann school for bakers,’”’ which will cover the West Coast and 
middle western states through June, 1948, for the Fleischmann division, 





disastrous. For almost 50 years you have bought our 










brands with perfect safety, knowing that they repre- Standard Brands, Inc., sets up a layout of bakery equipment in the sam- 

ple bakery carried by the traveling show. The model is complete with 

sented the highest and most Dependable Quality that equipment and tables, and provides a way for the baker who contem- 

° P ogne plates new shop layouts or old shop remodeling to see how his equipment 
scientific milling could produce. cam be used te the best abventien. 















(Continued from page 52) April 6-8—Seattle, wee P 
. . , Ye April 13-15—Spokane, ash. 
Feb. Pag acl’ nena Cal. ‘ April 20-22—Boise, Idaho 
a ‘ 1 Feb. 10-12—San Jose, Cal. May 4-6—Butte, Mont. 
ry 4a A ] 1 Feb. 17-19—San Francisco, Cal. May 11-13—Salt Lake City, Utah 
/ i 4 Feb. 24-26—Oakland, Cal. May 18-20—Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
d . J y i 4£4 } y | . March 2-4—Sacramento, Cal. May 36-37—Denver, Cato. 
March 9-11—San Francisco, Cal. June 8-10—Louisville, ¥. 
M 
i / yf a ab pleas March 16-18—Stockton, Cal. June 15-17—Cincinnati, Ohio 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS March 23-25—Eugene, Ore. June 22-24—Dayton, Ohio 
March 30-April 1—Portland, Ore. June 29-July 1—Indianapolis, Ind. 





“| GUARANTEE THE QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY OF EVERY SACK OF 


vaker Bakers Flour!” 

































The famous Quaker name—and a hard-and-fast 
guarantee—are back of every sack of Quaker Bakers 
Flour you buy. And every sack contains what today’s 
changing baking formulas, and modern high-speed 
operations, demand in a short patent flour. 


Quaker’s uniform quality is the result of strictest 
wheat selection ... modern milling under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company... 
and constant laboratory checks for absolute de- 
pendability and trouble-free performance. 


Get the facts today, by calling, writing or wiring... 





The Quaker Qals Ompany 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 








WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 
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J. R. Moyer Heads 
Newly-Organized 
N.Y. Trade Group 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—The South- 
ern Tier Bakers Assn. was organized 
here recently at a meeting of 22 
bakers held at Hotel Arlington. For- 
mation of the trade group was 
spurred by threatened allocation of 
flour and the need for cooperation 
of bakers in order to attain most ef- 
ficient operation. Bakers from near- 
by counties of southern New York 
will be included in its membership. 

Jason R. Moyer, N. E. Hill Bak- 
ery, was chosen president. Other offi- 
cers elected were: first vice president, 
Harry Goodman, Goodman’s Pies; 
second vice president, Carl A. Diekow, 
Baird’s Bakery; third vice president, 
Joseph Tomiska, Endwell Bakery; 
secretary, N. J. Wager, Curley Top 
Bakeries, and treasurer, L. J. Larra- 
bee, -Larrabee’s Bakery. Al C. 
Schmidt, Curley Top Bakeries and 
the Schmidt Bakery, was appointed 
public relations representative. 

Mr. Schmidt explained that, in the 
event flour is rationed to bakers in 
the area because of conservation com- 
mitments, bakers may act through 
the association to assist each other 
in producing a maximum quantity of 
baked goods. Members, he said, will 
exchange ideas and give the public 
facts concerning the conservation pro- 
gram launched by the government 
“so area residents may understand 
the seriousness of the need for con- 
serving food.” 

The organization will be a member 
of the New York State Bakers Assn. 





Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Pricel 


sport git 


For 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 
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Suppliers and tradesmen allied with 
the industry are expected to join the 
organization so that information on 
the basic materials made for the 
baking industry can be more, readily 
available. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOSTON BAKERS SHARE 
PROBLEMS IN MEETING 


BOSTON—Retail bakers gathered 
from all over New England to ex- 
change ideas and discuss plans at the 
December meeting of the Master 
Bakers Assn. of Greater Boston. Of- 
ficial delegations came from Wor- 





cester County, Rhode Island and New 
Bedford. Roger Sherman, sales man- 
ager of the Middleby Co., brought 
the idea-sharing meeting into real- 
ity. 

Leading off the discussion of past 
and future was James Sellars, 
Sellar’s Bakery, Worcester, president 
of the Worcester County Retail Bak- 
ers Assn. Mr. Sellars dealt in some 
detail with a type of meeting that 
has proven extremely valuable to all 
the Worcester bakers. “It is a sort of 
‘let-your-hair-down’ get-together at 
which only retail bakery owners are 
invited,” he said. 
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Joseph Noonan, Carol Bakers, Wor- 
cester, claimed that only by such co- 
operation within the industry could 
the maximum progress be made by 
each baker. He stressed the need for 
organization and especially the need 
for attendance at meetings, partici- 
pation and effort. 

Collis O. Beck of DeWitt’s Bakery 
in Providence reported on his year 
as president of the Rhode Island Re- 
tail Bakers Assn. and remarked that 
the next few months were very im- 
portant ones in the organizational 
end of the industry. 





For Better Performance 


Check these 


ptduautages of 


the 
AMERICAN 
DRY BELT 


dough 


PROOFER 


Adaptable to the production demands of 
any bakery, large or small, the American 
Dry Belt Proofer offers many advantages 
in design and performance that assure 
better, finer quality breads. 


1 Doughs ride free on clean, dry endless belts — automatically turned 
over for the right degree of perfect, even proofing. 


Belts are enclosed in a glazed cabinet that may be air conditioned 
to control temperature and humidity. 


Accurate control of proof time and belt speed and individual control 
of elevator assure better spacing, better feed to moulder. 


No chains to bind or break — no pockets that heat or sweat your 


e No excess dusting flour to affect texture or flavor 


Only the American Dry Belt Proofer offers you all these 
advantages and many more. Write for complete informa- 
tion and prices on the model that meets your own 


production needs. 


h Kingshighway Biwe. 
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Better Breads 
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ARKANSAS 


The Crockett Bakery at Fort 
Smith, owned by Charles Crockett, 
has been sold to the new DeVore 
Baking Co. Mr. Crockett said he 
would remain with the new organiza- 
tion in the production department. 
Mr. -DeVore said his principal asso- 
ciate in the new firm, the authorized 


capital stock of which is $48,000, is 
Bill Miller. Mr. Miller is vice presi- 
dent of the new concern and was as- 
sociated with Mr. DeVore in the bak- 
ery business at Hot Springs, Ark. 
The DeVore firm will undertake an 
immediate expansion program includ- 
ing additional construction and addi- 
tions to the delivery fleet. 


Will Maley, who has leased the 
Tony Raible Bakery at Morrilton, has 
announced that the bakery, to be 
known as Maley’s Bakery, will give 
seven-day service to the residents of 
Morrilton. Before coming to Morril- 
ton, Mr. Maley was owner of a shop 
for 13 years, and for the past 13 
years has served as head baker for 





HAKO-SHORT is well known 


to bakers everywhere—for the way it 


helps them make better bread and 
rolls— because HAKO-SHORT controls 
the wider distribution, the more effi- 
cient action of the shortening—makes 
finer cell structure and softer crumb— 
that stays fresh far longer. It is so 
widely used that millions of pounds 
of better bread and rolls are made 
‘every day with HAKO-SHORT. 
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TRU-FLO is an important 
ingredient in finer cake baking. It 
develops a wonderful creaming 
action with the shortening—to pro- 
duce fine cell structure with stronger 
cell walls that stand up in baking 
for voluminous, fine textured cakes; 
—cakes that retain their tender 
moisture-freshness long after baking. 

TRU-FLO is an efficient emulsifier 










for smoother, drier icings. Requires 
no special handling. 


TRU-FLO seakes the difference 


—— in hiner 


Cakes 


Ask Your Nearest Hachmeister 
Representative for Full Information 
About HAKO-SHORT and TRU-FLO. 
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Little Rock Retail Baker Shops. 

Bread deliveries were discontinued 
at Graham’s City Bakery, Gurdon, 
recently. 

Byron Meade, Paris, sold the Paris 
Bakery to Leo Furstenberg, and the 
latter took over management of the 
establishment recently. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Lowe’s Bakery, 3182 Camosun St., 
Vancouver, will in future be known 
as Robson’s Bakery, having recently 
been taken over by Ken Robson. 

E. Schultz has filed declaration of 
his partnership in the business of Ma 
Purkins Bakery, 7007 Fraser, Van- 
couver. 

W. Barcley is erecting a new bak- 
ery on Slocum Ave. at Nakusp. The 
building will be 20x52 ft. 


CALIFORNIA 


Fred W. White has bought out his 
former partner, George M. Bastedo, 
and is now sole owner of the Tem- 
ple Bakery, 498 14th St., San Fran- 
cisco. 

C. E. Wainscoat has opened his new 
Wainscoat Bakery at 1166 Geneva 
Ave., San Francisco. 

Walter Luce and E. J. Warren have 
opened the L. W. Bakery at 900 Bush 
St., San Francisco. 

Fred Carlson and Thomas Griffis 
have opened the Carlson-Griffis Bak- 
ery at 1249 29th Ave., San Francisco. 

Henry and Angela Arrigotti have 
purchased the Lafayette French Bak- 
ery, 2184 Union St., San Francisco, 
from George Dietze. 

Joseph and Addie De Losa are now 
operating under the firm name of 
Spic-N-Span Bakery, 2121 Clement 
St., San Francisco. 

Reynolds J. Paulson has opened the 
Paulson Bakery at 2830 Baker St., 
San Francisco. 

Dominic F. and Virginia E. Ban 
have sold their Ban Bakery, 2436 
Bayshore Blvd., San Francisco, to 
Theodore J. and Palmira G. Kelly. 

Anna Gietzen has sold the Colum- 
bus Bakery, 3312 Mission St., San 
Francisco, to Henry Couffignal. 

W. L. Montgomery, Jr., has pur- 
chased the Keen Donut Shop, 2011 
MacArthur Blvd., Oakland, from 
Laura M. Thompson and Alice B. 
Hoffman. 

A. C. Holsten has purchased the 
Dolores Bakery, 2803 38th Ave., Oak- 
land, from John Bruno. 

H. E. Windham has opened a new 
bakery at 12223 Paramount Blvd. 
Hollydale. He operates three trucks 
on a door-to-door route, and plans to 
have a retail store in his new loca- 
tion. He has installed $7,000 worth of 
new equipment. 

The new Woolworth-Crenshaw at 
4107 Crenshaw Blvd., Los Angeles, 
has a tiled bakery and kitchen to 
prepare pies, cakes and pastry for 
luncheons, under R. W. Nugent, man- 
ager. 

COLORADO 


Earl G. Chase has opened a new 
business—the Mel-O-Mix Donut Shop 
at 1452 Poplar St., Denver. 

The Bowers Bakery has been estab- 
lishéd in Haxtun by Duane L. Bow- 
ers. 

The Rolling Pin Pastry is a new 
retail bakery in Longmont. It is 
owned and operated by Verne Twibell 
and Eber Smith. 

The Dixie Cream Doughnut Shop is 
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h longer 


Thanks to the special Durkee Eonizing process, 
Creamtex helps you make tastier baked goods that 
stay fresher longer. 


In processing, Eonizing works wonders in improving 
Creamtex .. . improvements that reflect royally 
in your finished goods. 


Eonizing excludes impurities present in atmospheric 
conditions . . . protects Creamtex from oxidation 
and any resulting off flavor. 


Right up to the final moment of packing 

Eonizing protects Creamtex. Just before the lid goes 
on each package, even oxygen is excluded from 
Creamtex. When you receive Creamtex, it is 
absolutely factory fresh. 


When you buy shortening be sure it is Eonized. 


REAMTEX 


THE ALL PURPOSE SHORTENING 
A PRODUCT OF 


Qurexee Famous Fooos 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


You can go as far as you 


wish down the quality road 


when you use SUNNY 
KANSAS. 


It permits your bakers wide 
room for quality improve- 
ment, perhaps even if to- 
day you think they are 
baking the best possible 





bread. 
eR 
The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA : : : KANSAS 


























“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALSO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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WESTERN 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * * 


Now more than ever before, forward- 
looking bakers are meeting the problems 
of competition with the highest in loaf 
quality. You can provide extra insur- 
ance for the quality of your bread with 
the excellent baking values of these 
Star brands. 


* * * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 









Choose the Flour that Suits 
Your Needs... 


Any one of the three famous Acme Baking 
Flours will solve regular baking problems 
—yet each one also solves special baking 
needs. Blended, milled from choicest 
Southwestern wheat. Lab tested and double 
checked in our own Baking Laboratory. 
““Ask for Acme."’ 


for better baking results 
Ask for 





THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 








Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 





















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















McVEIGH @ CO., inc. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. ° KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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BUY and SELL through WANT ADS ‘the Noziivestern Mitier 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 


101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
9 HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
WS CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
SES RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "ATS 


MICROSCOPIC 
ANALYSIS 


for insect and rodent 
contamination 
Specialists in 
Plant Sanitation Surveys 


STRASBURGER & SIEGEL 
Food Chemists and 
Bacteriologists 
15 South Gay St. Baltimore 2, Md. 


ALFALFA MEAL 
ethene Btonaee 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 


The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


APOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 








AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 


ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 
Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 








DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co.. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRIOR 
_ Established 1874 
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a new business established in Mont- 
rose by Eugene A. Watters. 

Barbara Self is now operating the 
Cosmopolitan Pastry Shop, 1464 York 
St., Denver. 

Gerard Bowman has opened a re- 
tail bakery at 975 S. Clarkson St., 
Denver. 

The Fleet Do-Nut Shop has been 
established in the Home Public Mar- 
ket, 14th and California Sts., Denver, 
by Ward E. Van Fleet. 

M. R. Alsum has purchased the 17th 
Ave. Donut Shop. 608 17th Ave., 
Denver. 

The Shipley Do-Nut Co., 2220 E. 
Colfax Ave., Denver, has filed a trade 





name certificate with the Colorado 
secretary of state. The business is 
operated by Carl E. Potts and Joseph 
P. Maurer. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Federal Bake Shop has leased 
store property at 165 Main St., New 
Britain. os 


FLORIDA 
G. A. Barnett has opened a new 
bakery, known as Barnett’s Bakery, 
on W. Base St., Madison. 
Frank Bannon has purchased the 
Handy Pantry Bakery in Stuart. 
C. F. Kinder, an old time employee 
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of Standard Brands, Inc., in the 
Miami office, has been promoted to 
the post of general manager. 

John T. Reeves has inaugurated a 
home bakery service in a number of 
communities surrounding and adja- 
cent to Orlando, service of the Coth- 
ron-Reeves Bakery. Mr. Reeves for- 
merly worked for the Home Bakery 
of Washington, D.C. 

The Handy Pantry Bakery has been 
purchased by Frank Brannon. Mr. 
Brannon, who will personally man- 
age the business, came to Stuart 
from Lake City. 

Work is being completed on the 
new King Bakery at 236 W. King St., 


We are right in the center of things at St. Louis . . . and that is 


a good place for a flour mill to be. It gives us maximum range 


in wheat selection from the major part of both spring and hard 


winter wheat territories. So, regardless of Nature’s variations 


in weather, you can always count on REX and CHARM to have 


the right foundation of wheats with top notch baking qualities. 
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St. Augustine. The business is owned 
and will be operated by Charles and 
William Feldzmen and Max Cohen, 
all from New York. 

Homer Webb has been appointed 
sales manager for Fuchs Baking Co., 
South Miami. 

The Cake Box is a new bakery 
opened at 2510 N. Dixie Highway, 
West Palm Beach. 

John L. Greer and C. Medina, own- 
ers of Watt’s Baking Co., Tampa, and 
Holsum Bakers, respectively, have 
consolidated the two concerns. 

Plans are under way to enlarge the 
Florida Baking Co., Pensacola, and 
to add approximately 7,500 sq. ft. to 
the present plant. Walter Owens is 
president of the company. 

The Woods Baking Co., formerly 
the Page Baking Co. in Panama City 
has moved into its new building at 
Fourth St. and Highway 98 and is 
now operating as a wholesale plant. 

Esta, Inc., is a new Daytona Beach 
concern which will produce bakery 
and confectionery goods. The com- 
pany was incorporated with a capital 
stock of 10 shares by F. D. Jones, 
Louis Ossinsky and Max Irvin Os- 
sinsky. 

GEORGIA 

Bart’s Bakery at 42nd and Bull 
Sts., Savannah, recently celebrated 
its 54th birthday anniversary. Charles 
W. Bart is owner of the business, 
which was established in 1894. 

The Adams Pastry Shop recently 
was opened at 101% Rutherford Ave., 
Macon. 

ILLINOIS 


The James Shields Do-Nut Shop at 
219 S, First Ave., Hoopeston, opened 
for business recently. Those visiting 
the store on the opening day were 
given samples of the doughnuts. 

Joe Cabello, Witt, has sold his bak- 
ing equipment and fixtures to the 
Cordani brothers of Staunton. The 
brothers will continue to operate the 
bakery at Witt and will be open for 
business by the first of the year. 

Carl Cunningham, owner of the 
Dixie Cream Donut Shop in Jones- 
boro, has opened another shop in 
Anna. 

INDIANA 


Construction has begun on a new 
$35,000 building which will house the 
Blue Ribbon Pie Kitchen Co. in Ft. 
Wayne, at DuBois and Pennsylvania 
Sts. The building will be used for 
both baking and administrative pur- 








M. D. King Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 

High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 

LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 


Portland Quality. 


Lhe eS -  erer 
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poses, and will be 80x100 ft. in size, 
of glazed tile and cement block con- 
struction. The home office of the firm 
is in South Bend. Karl O’Dillous will 
manage the branch in Ft. Wayne. 


IOWA 

The Colfax (Iowa) Home Bakery 
has been sold by Howard Pigg to 
Robert Wagner of Burlington and 
Washington, who will be assisted by 
his brother, Stanley. 

A. F. Froyen has announced the 
sale of his bakery in Estherville to 
Maynard Anderson, Spencer. 

Walter P. Henderson, who operat- 
ed Henderson's Pastry Shop in Lake 
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Park for eight years, recently sold 
his bakery business and building to 
John Haugse of Orleans. 

Willis Knight of Newell has sold his 
bakery to George Wright, Lake City. 

Marie’s Bake Shop, Inwood, has 
had extensive remodeling and repair 
work recently, together with. the con- 
struction of an addition to the build- 
ing to house a new oven. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Johnson, for- 
merly of Shenandoah, are operating 
a bakery in Battle Creek. 


KANSAS 


H. B. Whitaker has sold his bak- 
ery at Fort Scott to Carl Keller, 


who has operated a bakery at Con- 
cordia for the last 10 years. 

Ambros Hagen, owner of the Home 
Bakery in St. Marys since 1912, re- 
cently sold his establishment to Ar- 
thur D. Walter, a baker from To- 
peka. Mr. Hagen retired from active 
business in 1938 when he leased the 
bakery to his son, Frank. Mr. Walk- 
er has been engaged in baking in 
Topeka. 

Falley’s new Highland Park Super 
Market, Topeka, which held its grand 
opening Dec. 3, has one of the most 
modern bakeries in that section. The 
store will bake its own sweet goods, 
specialty breads and do custom bak- 





SPECIAL 


NON-TRANSPARENT 


Liieyjiret 


a practical and economical material 


for functional packaging of 


widely different products 


Drumhead heat-seal of special opaque 
Diafane, coated one side to seal to 
metal with a very short dwell. Used on 
@ special machine designed by Ameri- 
can Can Compony for their own use. 


Uses an opaque Diafane made with a 
special glassine base, heat-seal coat- 
ed one side, aniline printed. Package 
made on a Pneumatic Scale Corp. ma- 
chine (tea bag style). 


Heat-seal carton overwrap of special 
opaque Diafane, coated two sides 
with thermoplastic lacquer, aniline 
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ing. The floor of the bakery is of 
Hublite, which has a permanent 
chemical compound said to kill any 
insect that wanders onto it. Also in- 
stalled in the bakery is a rotary bread 
oven and other new equipment. 
Eugene Cook is the baker. This store 
will make the third Mr. Falley has 
in Topeka and the fourth in his sys- 
tem. 
KENTUCKY 

The Donaldson Baking Co., Louis- 
ville, operating a large direct-to-con- 
sumer bakery at 1321 W. Hill St., 
has obtained a city building permit 
for a new garage and warehouse to 
cost $75,000. The Donaldson com- 
pany operates a number of wagon 
and truck routes over Louisville and 
suburban territory. 

Fleetwood Sales, Inc., of Lexington, 
has been organized to deal in the 
wholesale and retail distribution of 
bakery products. Maximum author- 
ized capital stock is $15,000. The in- 
corporators include Ted C. Frey, Don- 
old C. Bauer and Charles A. Thomas. 


LOUISIANA 
R. A. Nelson, who formerly op- 
erated the Model Bakery, in New 
Iberia, plans to open a bakery in 
Pensacola, Fla. 


MARYLAND 
Hartman’s Bakery will be opened 
shortly at the Park Lane Shopping 
Center, at Park Heights Ave. and 
Cold Spring Lane, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Ye Olde Towne Bakery with head- 
quarters in Newtonville has added 
another outlet in Needham Heights. 

Harry Robinson, one of the first vet- 
erans to open a bakeshop in the Bos- 
ton area, has enlarged his efforts to 
include three shops in addition to his 
first in Central Square, Cambridge. 
Two of the more recent shops are in 
Somerville, as is the main office, 
while the fourth is in Brighton. 

Vanco Products, Inc., has an- 
nounced the opening of a plant in 
Stoneham, a suburb of Boston, deal- 
ing in bakery specialties. John O. Van 
Gelder is president of the concern. 


MINNESOTA 


Lyman Ward, who has owned and 
operated the New London Bakery in 





tailor-made to your needs 





Here are just a few of the 
strictly functional uses for Riegel’s 
Non-Transparent Diafane... 
available either printed or plain in 
many standard grades... 
or tailor-made to your specifications. 


Uses a laminated opaque Dicfane, 

coated one side with special thermo- 

plastic lacquer, heat-seoling. Rotogra- 

vure printed. Produced on an Ivers-Lee 

machine. 
inner pockage made on a Stokes & 
Smith Transwrap machine (fin-type), 
using two webs of special opaque Dia- 
fone, heat-seal coated one side. 


T. J. Van de Kamp 


NAMED PRESIDENT — Theodore J. 
Van de Kamp, executive vice presi- 
dent of Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch 
Bakers, Inc., Los Angeles, was recent- 
ly elected the new president of the 
California Ohain Stores Assn. 
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Starbuck for nine years, has sold 
the business to Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Larson, Minneapolis. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Peterson 
have purchased the Whitney Bakery 
in Princeton. 

Mrs. John Marsell and her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Toivo Maki, are operating 
the Home Bakery in Floodwood. 

The Bagley (Minn.) Bakery has 


moved to its new location, according 
to Lowell McDougal and J. Goldowski, 
managers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Steller, who 
have operated Ray’s Bakery in New 
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York Mills for some years, have sold 
their business to Richard and Charles 
Houtkooper of Fargo and Moorhead. 


MONTANA 


Charles Cook, formerly of Minot, — 


N.D., has taken his position as man- 
ager of the Sweetheart Bakery in 
Miles City, replacing Frank Young- 
heim, who has been named manager 
of a Fargo bakery. 


NEBRASKA 


The Blair (Neb.). Bakery has been 
rehabilitated and remodeled recently, 


with a gas oven installed to replace 
the one that had been in the place 50 
years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Brittenham 
have leased the bakery equipment 
and building of the old Gillan Bakery 
in York. The name of. the business 
has been changed to the Pastry 
Shop. 

Mr. and Mrs. Glen Duncan have 
purchased the DeLuxe Donut Shop 
from John Hobbs, in York. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
LaPointe’s Bakery at 58 S. Main 











devices. 


Clean, /ive baking 

heat. PeTERSEN- perfected 

indirect fire circulating heat system 
for either gas or oil. 


Fast baking, easy operation. Grill- 
type trays, completely stabilized re- 
gardiess of load. The finest of safety 


antaeerncnneteres 









































































It bakes everything to perfection in taste, color, texture and 
appearance ... dainty confections—luscious cakes and sweet 
goods—hearty breads and rolls. You'll find all the improve- 
ments you’ve been waiting for in this new reel oven, perfected 



















Positive control of heat supply, tem- 
perature, timing—se/ective steam and 
humidity conditions. 


Savings in fuel cost, time and temper. 
All working parts easily accessible. 


Beautiful appearance—sanitary 
porcelain enamel and stainless steel 
front. True streamlined design and 
PeTersen construction. An oven 
you will be proud to have 
in your bakery. 


by PETERSEN. Your order now will insure earlier delivery. 





THE PETERSEN OVEN COMPANY, 300 W. Adams $t., Chicage 6, Ill. 
NEW YORK -370 Lexington Ave. SAN PRANCISCO-55 Brady St. 
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St., Manchester, owned by Emile 
LaPointe, has announced the begin- 
ning of a wholesale delivery service 
in the West Side section of the city. 


NEW YORK 

Everet’s Pastry Shop, 308 W. Sec- 
ond St., Jamestown, is now under the 
management of John M. Engelstad. 

A business name has been filed in 
the county clerk’s office for Herb’s 
Home Bakery, State Road, Eden, by 
Herbert H. Weinreber. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Hilton Baking Co., Forest 
City, operates a general baking busi- 
ness with authorized capital stock 
of $50,000 and principals D. L. Hilton, 
Sr., D. L. Hilton, Jr., and Jack Hil- 
ton. ; 

Drake’s Bakery has been chartered 
in Wilmington to do a general bak- 
ing business. Authorized maximum 
capitalization is $100,000. Incorpora- 
tors are H. R. Drake, Minnie Drake 
and W. M. Drake. 

The Red Rose Co., Inc., has been 
incorporated in Winston-Salem to 
deal in bakery products. Author- 
ized maximum capital stock is $50,- 
000. Incorporators are R. M. Hagy, 
Robert Moore, Jr., and E. L. Davis. 

The Pat-a-Cake Bake Shop, Inc., 
has been organized in Gastonia with 


_ authorized maximum capital stock of 


$100,000 to deal in bakery products. 

The Duchess Pastry Shop, of which 
Mrs. Sara Brandon Kirby is man- 
ager, has opened for business at 1311 
N. Main St., High Point. New and 
modern baking equipment has been 
installed. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. and Mrs. Orvin Gallea, co- 
managers with Mr. Gallea’s father in 
the Vista Bakery, Bismarck, have 
left for Brush, Colo., where they will 
operate the Schreiber Bakery. 


OHIO 

Joe Letow has become the new 
owner of the Schwartz Bakery, 496 E. 
Mound St., Columbus. Mr. Letow op- 
erates the Fulton Bakery, 419 E. Ful- 
ton St., and a retail-store at 1430 S. 
Livingston Ave. He came from De- 
troit two years ago. 

Brown’s Bakery, Defiance, has re- 
ceived a permit to construct a $12,- 
000 addition for a garage and stor- 
age space. 

New System Baking Corp., Colum- 
bus, which operates stores in Ohio 
and West Virginia, has leased an out- 
let at 3017 Indianola Ave., Columbus, 
in the Clintonville district. 


OKLAHOMA 

Harry Fischer, owner of the Bake- 
Rite Bakery in El] Reno and severa) 
other bakeries, has announced the 
sale of the El] Reno plant to Scott 
Story, owner of the El Reno Bakery, 
which he has operated for the past 
12 years. Mr. Fischer will move to 
his former home in Pawnee, where hc 
operates “Fischer’s,”’ a retail shop. 

A retail bakery has been estab 
lished at 44th and Shields, Oklahom: 
City, by John Starr. 

The Butter-Krust Bakery, Okla- 
homa City, is putting in new floors 
and adding some new equipment to 
its shop. 

The By-Lo Bakery System, Tuls:, 
has been chartered with capital stoc< 
of $14,000. Incorporators are Jack C. 
Loehr, Eileen Loehr and Elwood PE. 
Byers, Tulsa. 

Lottie’s Bakery, Oklahoma City, 
is open for business and operated 
by Bob Crook. 


Ed Whitaker has bought the Goodie 
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A Mark of Merit 








SHELLABARGER 
QUALITY PROTECTION 


WHEAT SELECTION 


Quality flour starts with quality wheat. We have 
exceptional facilities for buying and storing su- 
perior wheats. Favorable transit position of Salina 
permits us to draw wheat from the entire South- 
west. We operate 26 country elevators located in 
the best growing areas. Terminal storage for 3,- 
500,000 bu. (equivalent to seven months’ milling 
needs) provides ample space for storing top qual- 
ity wheats for future needs. 
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MILLING 


The best wheats will make poor flour if not prop- 
erly processed. Shellabarger mills have 4 capacity 
of 10,000 sacks daily, with efficiency and versatility 
of five milling units in three mills. Thoroughly 
modern equipment is maintained always at top 
efficiency and is operated by a group of skilled 
and experienced millers who know their business 
thoroughly. 
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SCIENTIFIC CONTROL 


Even with superior wheat and skillful milling, 
uniform flour cannot be maintained without care- 
ful laboratory checks on raw materials, the milling 
process and the finished product. Shellabarger 
has complete modern facilities for production 
standardization at every step from wheat quality 
analysis to test baking of the final product. These 
fucilities are under the direction of expert cereal 
chemists. Constant watchfulness insures the high 
quality of Shellabarger flours. 


You can rely 
protection. 
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BAKING RESULTS 


The final test of any flour is its’ bakeshop per- 
formance, and in our modern baking laboratory 
all Shellabarger flours meet this test before ship- 
ment. Our bakery service department in charge 
of a well-known bakery engineer has the tech- 
nieal knowledge of what is required to produce 
the right results in your bakery. Every sack of 
every Shellabarger brand is milled strictly to the 
highest baking quality standards. That’s why 
these flours give such fine results. 
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Shop, retail bakery, Seminole, from 
Al Elrod. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Lobien have 
sold their interest in the City Bak- 
ery, Alexandria, to their partners, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gale Snow, and have 
moved to Salem. The latter couple 
now has complete ownership of the 
concern. 

Williams Bakery has just opened 
at 1239 N. Broadway in Knoxville. 


TEXAS 


The BilMar Bake Shop, the first 
exclusive retail bakery in Taylor, has 
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been opened by Bill Nachlinger and 
his daughter. The new shop, a 60x24- 
ft. building, is located at the corner 
of Howard and Fourth Sts. 

By amendment to its charter ap- 
proved recently by the office of the 
secretary of state, the Holsum Baking 
Co. of Texas in Harlingen has been 
authorized to increase its capitaliza- 
tion to $185,000. 

Change of name of the Bingham 
Bakery, 225 Walnut, Abilene, to the 
Sunlite Bakery, locally owned and 
operated, has been announced by 
John A. Bingham of Wichita Falls, 
who purchased the bakery in July 





from Taystee Bakery, and has been 
operating it under his name since. 
The Sunlite Bakery will employ 33 
persons with ~Allen Wood, who has 
been with the bakery since Bingham 
bought it, as manager. 

The McNamara Bakery at 508 S. 
Congress St., Austin, has introduced 
house-to-house delivery of its bakery 
and delicatessen products in the resi- 
dential and university areas of Austin. 

The Amarillo Baking Co., wholesale 
bakery located at 801 Buchanan St., 
has been sold to a corporation. The 
new firm, headed by Charles H. New- 
man, Fort Worth, will be known as 
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WILL RECEIVE 
EACH MONTH 








ROLLING PIN 


@ Never before a baker’s service like this! Each month, 





you, as a Chapman & Smith customer, receive a complete 
merchandising kit built around an exclusive Rolling Pin 
formula —a formula developed for you alone, and pre- 
tested for consumer popularity. Along with your sales-tested 
formula you will receive everything you need to put it 
over with a bang! Feature the Formula-of-the-Month and 
get the advertising up in your store. Like the bakers who 

tested it, you'll be glad you did! 
1. THE FORMULA OF THE MONTH-— selected from our new 
book, “The Key to Greater Profits.” This book is used 


only by your Rolling Pin representative, who will be 
glad to show it to you. 


2. AN APPETITE-APPEALING DISPLAY POSTER 
3. AN EYE-CATCHING WINDOW STREAMER 
4. TWO ATTRACTIVE SHOWCASE STREAMERS 


Your certificate of membership in the Formula-of-the- 
Month Club is included with the first months mailing. If 
you are not now a Chapman & Smith customer, it will 
pay you to contact your Rolling Pin representative NOW ! 


PRODUCTS by CHAPMAN & SMITH COMPANY 


1017 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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the Charles Newman Baking Co., with 
Mr. Newman in active charge. He 
has been secretary and treasurer of 
the Holsum Bread Co. of Fort Worth, 
for sometime but the new firm will 
not be connected with the Holsum 
company. 

The office of the secretary of state 
announced recently that the Johnson 
Biscuit Co., Austin, by amendment 
to its charter, has been authorized 
to increase its capital stock to 
$25,000. 

Incorporation recently of the Hag- 
gard Biscuit Co. of San Antonio has 
been announced by the office of the 
secretary of state. The company was 
incorporated by R. E. Haggard, Em- 
ma Lee Haggard and Floyd Haggard 
with $300,000 capital stock. 

Mrs. Samuel Goldstein has bought 
Mrs. Moulder’s Goodie Shop at 4222 
Oak Lawn Ave., Dallas, from Mrs. 
Eda Moulder. 

F. J. Hanke and wife have disposed 
of the Main St. Bakery in Kerrville 
to Fred McDaniels of Ingram. 


VIRGINIA 


Stephanson’s, Washington retail 
baker, recently announced the com- 
pletion of its new building in Arling- 
ton. The concern is back in business 
for the first time since the war. It 
was established in 1922 by Mr. and 
Mrs. James G. Stephanson. The firm 
specializes in buttercrust pies in 25 
different varieties. 

The Colonial Bakery Co., Inc., a 
Delaware corporation, with principal 
offices in Richmond, with F. L. Wor- 
cester as agent, has been granted a 
certificate of authority by the Vir- 
ginia Corp. Commission to sell bak- 
ery products. Authorized capital 
stock is $100,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Mell-O-Cream Doughnut Co. 
of Parkersburg has been incorpo- 
rated with an authorized capital of 
$5,000. Incorporators are Ralph Nes- 
ter, T. J. Arnold and Dr. F. K. Stew- 
at. 

The Dutch Oven Bakery of Den- 
mark filed articles of incorporation 
at Charleston and will engage in a 
general baking business. Ralph E. 
Mautel is listed as president; capital 
stock, $5,000. 


WISCONSIN 

The Stoess Bakey, Hayward, is 
again open for business, according to 
Mr.*and Mrs. Eric Stoess, owners of 
the firm. The shop was closed for re- 
modeling and repairs. 

Arch Sokup recently purchased the 
Bloomer (Wis.) Bakery. 

Matt Schrade has opened Schrade’s 
Bakery at 2324 S. Eighth St., Mil- 
waukee. He has been associated as 
baker with numerous other local 
shops prior to opening his own busi- 
ness recently. 

Several hundred dollars damages 
was suffered by the William Slaugh- 
ter Bakery in Milwaukee by fire re- 
sulting from an overheated furnace. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA PARTY 
PITTSBURGH — The ladies’ auxil- 
iary of the Retail Master Bakers 
Association of Western Pennsylvania 
held a Christmas party at Hotel 
Roosevelt Dec. 3. Mrs. L. J. Dudt 
presided and introduced Santa Claus, 
who was generous in distributing 
gifts to the 75 members present. 
Miss Florence Witman played holi- 
day carols. A Christmas cake formed 
the centerpriece and the decorations 
were in keeping with the Yule party. 
At the Brookline American Legion 
Hall Dec. 14, the auxiliary gave a 
party for the children of members. 

















Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car | 


_ Save money, time, and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
- Flours, and Corn Meal. 





Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Flour Handling Equipment 
Fastener 


A practical and efficient fastener 
for flour handling equipment in bak- 
eries, which is a sanitation aid be- 
cause of simple operation and the 
time-saving element in the cleaning 
operation, is currently being offered 
by the Camloc Fastener Corp. 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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The fastener, used extensively dur- 
ing the war to secure panels on air- 
craft, yet allow them to be removed 
quickly and conveniently, may easily 
be installed on conveyor or blender 
covers. They come in the screw driv- 
er or wing type and both types take 
but a quarter turn to lock and un- 
lock. The fasteners are designed for 
wooden equipment but, according to 
company engineers, installation on 
metal flour handling equipment is not 
difficult. Vibration does not tend to 
disengage the fasteners, it is reported. 

The American Institute of Baking 
installed the fasteners on a two-hop- 
per blender and sifter for a test and 


reported after installation that “these 
fasteners enabled one to open up the 


entire conveyor system of this blend-- 


er in 32 seconds, whereas 744 minutes 
were required previously by a man 
skillful in the use of a screw driver.” 


Water Measuring Unit 


To help bakers measure water cor- 
rectly at any temperature, the 


Doughnut Corp. of America has de- 
veloped a new automatic water tem- 
pering and weighing unit, called the 
DCA Water Tempermeter. It was pri- 
marily designed to further streamline 
the baker’s doughnut department, 





Dough mixing can be a daily problem... with troublesome pro- 
duction all the way through the bakery . . . unless the flours you use 
run uniform from week to week, from one shipment to the next. 

That is one outstanding advantage of COMMANDER- 
LARABEE flours, milled exclusively. for bakers ... they are 
milled to specified standards of fermentation strength and baking 
values, each grade and type to its own particular standard. 

Once you have established your mixing procedure and pro- 
duction schedules through the shop, you can be confident that 
COMMANDER-LARABEE flours will always deliver the same 
fermentation strength and uniform baking performance, month 


after month .. . throughout the year. 


There’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE ‘Bakers Flour’ for 


your every baking need. 


NORTHWESTERN SPRING 
WHEAT FLOURS 


SOUTHWESTERN HARD 
WHEAT FLOURS 


SPECIAL PURPOSE 


SOFT FLOURS 


¢ COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis 
THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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but it ‘ean save time and labor in 
any department, the company says. 

It is said to be a simple, accurate 
and inexpensive unit which gives bak- 
ers ah automatic control for arriving 
at correct dough temperatures for 
bread, rolls, doughnuts, etc. It is de- 
scribed as a precision unit priced 
low enough to permit one for each 
bakery department. 

The DCA Water Tempermeter 
automatically measures the desired 
quantity of water at a temperature 
indicated on a large thermometer lo- 
cated on the face of the tank. When 
water is measured and properly tem- 
pered, it is fed irito the mixing bowl 
by the opening of a flood gate valve. 
The Tempermeter can be fastened to 
a wall or mounted on a specially con- 
structed stand. It is available in three 
different sizes: 8 to 12 lb. capacity; 
11 to 26 Ib. capacity; and 25 to 55 Ib. 
capacity. 


Rolacoder, Jr. 


A new addition to the Rolacoder 
automatic rotary marking machines 
has been developed by Adolph Gott- 
scho, Inc., New York designers and 
manufacturers of industrial coding 
and marking equipment. Designated 
Rolacorder Jr., the new machine is 
intended to replace manual and other 
costly marking methods. 


It is a smaller unit designed for 
imprinting small cartons, boxes, cans, 
jars, and continuous rolls. of textiles 
and paper as part of an existing pro- 
duction operation. 

The new machine imprints clean 
legends containing either one or two 
lines in a continuous or repeated pat- 
tern on the top, side or bottom of 
containers. Eight sizes of type, vary- 
ing from 3/16 in. to % in. high, are 
available for use with the Rolacorder 
Jr. The type surface is inked auto- 
matically after each imprint, and the 
ink fountain requires refilling only 
at infrequent intervals. Ink may be 
obtained in any color and for use on 
any specific surface. 

They are sold complete with a sup- 
ply of ink and interchangeable rub- 
ber type for $115 for single-line im- 
printing and $125 for double-line 
f.o.b. New York City. Shipments are 
being made promtly from stock by 
the manufacturer. Further informa- 
tion about Rolacoder Jr., may be had 
by requesting Product Data Sheet 6.0 
from Adolph Gottscho, Inc., 1 Hud- 
son St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Portable Power 


A portable power conveyor system 
which can be set up or disassembled 
quickly.to handle loads up to 100 Ibs. 
per ft. has recently been developed 
by Food Machinery Corp., Riverside, 
Calif. Termed the “FMC Unitized 
Portable Power Conveyor System,” 
this material handling equipment is 
said to combine the flexibility of 
portable conveyors with the rugged- 
ness and dependable performance of 
fixed conveyor systems. 

The system is built around a basic 
power unit made up of a standard 
10 ft. straight section powered by 
a % H.P. slow-speed motor. Access- 
ories include 90 degree power turns, 
automatic power conveyor intersec- 
tion, piling conveyor base, power feed 
attachment, and gravity take-off 
attachment. 

An 8-page book just off the press 
describes the FMC Unitized Portable 
Power Conveyor System. Food Ma- 
chinery Corp., material handling di- 
vision, Riverside, Calif., will send 


free copies on request. 
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Bake 














KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 


ew 


Only the finest is fine enough for MADE-RITE. = That 


is the principle on which we mill this superior bakery 
short patent. Selection of the best baking wheats, ex- 
pert milling and modern laboratory control combine 
to give MADE-RITE assured baking quality. These 
facts are your guarantee that MADE-RITE will always 
help you bake a finer loaf of bread. 















Bakes 





Right Because It ‘Is: Meade 
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CALL... 


Victor 4384 


—good milling wheatl 


Wietor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


— immediate or deferred 
shipmentl 


Wietor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—our stocks analyzed for 
baking strength! 


Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ask for — YX’ 
LOREN JOHNSON or W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


y KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 








BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


FT 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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Bread Sellers in Olden Times 
Operated Under Restrictions 


By J. H. MacAdams 
Editor 
The British Baker 


HE bakers in Glasgow had 

three days in the week, Monday, 

Wednesday and Friday on which 
their bread was sold at the Market 
Cross, and bakers outside the town 
were restricted to the same days and 
place. These “foreign” bakers appear 
to have done business on a wholesale 
scale, judging by an act of the Town 
Council in 1556, which appears to 
have referred to them as travellers 
and which prohibited them from sell- 
ing bread to any out-town man in 
loads, creels or half-creels, or joined 
together, until the inhabitants of the 
town had been served and 12 o’clock 
had struck. Nor were they allowed to 
sell to hucksters. 


Protection From “Foreigners” 


There was a measure of wise pro- 
tection in many of the regulations 
that were made governing the sale 
of bread made by outside or foreign 
bakers. These were usually compelled 








MILLING | 
ENGINEERS, 


» 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
+ 


1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















Best Territory Milling Wheat 
Direct from Country Elevators 


Simpson - Romeiser - Evans Grain Co. 
Salina, Kansas 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE (€0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company ~ United States Managers 
are bed by leading moles 90 John Street New York 
Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 





DAVIS - NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 

Kansas 
betas & Lincoln Elevator 


Kansas 
Main Office: CIry, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 





to supply a heavier weight of bread 
than the town’s tradesmen, and the 
reason is well expressed in a minute 
of the Town Council of Edinburgh, of 
October 8, 1518. 

The Scots Parliament had enacted 
that strangers should be allowed to 
sell bread in the city on two market 
days in the week, and the magistrates 
decreed that as these strangers and 
unfreemen paid no rates, did not 
watch or ward the city, and bore no 
other portable charges within the 
burgh, the fourpenny loaf of white 
bread they sold should weigh four oz. 
more than that baked within the 
burgh, and the grey bread was to 
weigh six oz. more than that of the 
town’s bakers. 

This was a distinct benefit to the 
citizens in relief of rates, but it would 
naturally lead them to prefer the 
better bargain than that offered by 
the smaller loaves of the city trades- 
men. In 1520 the latter sent a suppli- 
cation to the council desiring permis- 
sion to exact one penny on each loaf 
of bread or flour that came into the 
market. But their petition was em- 
phatically refused, the minute saying 

(Continued on page 74) 





Shippers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 














CHER~VANTELS~/"\IDIs 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MIL. WAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MER) 














MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 





HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
Dust COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














90 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


ees EGER Pe he ~ Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and AIl Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 























PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 


WELCOME TO THE SOUTHWEST'S GREATEST WHEAT CROP 


‘In looking to this chief source of your MILLING WHEAT needs, 
we invite you to consider us and our complete, capable and long- 
experienced organization. 


We are confident we will earn your favor by fair 
trading and faithful performance of every obligation. 





CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


GRAIN 






































MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
Jones-HErrELSATER Construction Co. pana -co thea 60. Soome oo 
- Chicago Oclambus New York Nashville Peoria 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies ae Kansas City Minneapolis Portland” 
1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri p> ae Dattale Onaia Belle Vanceaver, ©. caver, B.C. 
— nn 
Hart-Bartlett-S Grain C 
art-Dartiett- Sturtevant Grain Uo. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at _ 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, Iowa Six States 
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NEW LITERATURE 


Route Salesmen’s Book 


“A Handbook for Route Salesmen,” 
by Fred DeArmond, has recently been 
issued by the Moore-Robbins Publish- 
ing Co., New York. The instruction 
book gives advice to routemen on how 
to get new customers, get more busi- 
ness from present customers and 
build good will. The publishers say 
it is a manual of self-development 
for routemen to be used to supple- 
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ment a training course. The book 
also contains the basis for a 15-week 
training period, including questions 
and mental exercises. 

_ Copies of the book may be ob- 
tained by writing to Moore-Robbins 
Publishing Co., 9 E. 38th St., New 
York, 16, N.Y. Price for single copy 
$2; 5 copies, $1.75 each; 10 or more 
copies, $1.50 each. 


Accident Facts 


The nation’s bill for occupational 
injuries during 1946 totaled approxi- 
mately $2.4 billion, of which about 
$1.1 billion represented the imme- 





diately visible costs to both workers 
and industry including wage loss, ex- 
pense of medical care and overhead 
cost of compensation insurance. 

The remaining $1.3 billion repre- 
sented the estimated money value of 
damaged equipment and materials, 
production slowdowns and time lost 
by other workers not involved in the 
accidents, according to the National 
Safety Council’s yearly statistical 
survey of the nation’s accident pic- 
ture. 

The “Accident Facts” yearbook 
contains complete statistical infor- 
mation about safety in industry, at 
home, at school, on farms and on 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 








ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


You can’t beat the HUNTER com- 
bination of top-notch wheats and ex- 


pert milling technique — that’s the 


cornerstone of better bread quality 
anytime. HUNTER flours have it! 


KANSAS 
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the road. It serves as a source book 
for those interested in the advance of 
safety. 

The 1947 edition of “Accident 
Facts” is available from the National 
Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill. Copies are 50¢ each 
in quantities of less than 100, and 
40¢ each in larger quantities. 


Feeding Problems 


A 94-page study entitled “Feeding 
Problems in Man as Related to En- 
vironment” has been published by the 
Quartermaster Food and Container 
Institute for the Armed Forces, Chi- 
cago. Col. Charles S. Lawrence, com- 
manding officer of the institute, and 
George Gelman, technical director, 
recently announced that the volume 
is ready for general distribution. 

The study is an analysis of US. 
and Canadian Army ration trials and 
surveys during the period 1941 to 
1946 and includes data derived from 
field tests conducted in arctic, sub- 
arctic, temperate, mountain, desert, 
tropical and subtropical areas. The 
publication has been prepared in co- 
operation with the U.S. Army Medical 
Nutrition Laboratory, Chicago, an in- 
stallation of the U.S. Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office. 

Dr. Robert E. Johnson and Robert 
M. Kark, M.R.C.P. (London), are the 


* authors of the report. The data were 


collated and analyzed and the study 
written by them at the Harvard Fa- 
tigue Laboratory, Boston, under con- 
tract with the Committee on Food 
Research as part of the subsistence 
research and development program 
of the Quartermaster Corps. 

Copies of the report “Feeding Prob- 
lems in Man as Related to Environ- 
ment” may be procured without 
charge upon written request to the 
Technical Information Office, Quar- 
termaster Food and Container Insti- 
tute for the Armed Forces, 1849 W. 
Pershing Road, Chicago 9, Ill. Re- 
quests should be prepared on organi- 
zation letterheads. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SBA ADDS TAX SERVICE 


ATLANTA—A limited federal tax 
consultant service has been added to 
the services furnished the members 
of the Southern Bakers Assn. Ques- 
tions sent in by members of the asso- 
ciation will have them answered by 
a qualified tax consultant without 
charge. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St Louis 
New York 
Dallas 

Minneapolis 

New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


Preferred because of constantly dependable 
baking performance, POLAR BEAR flour is 
king in many of America’s finest bakeries. You, 
- too, will find that POLAR BEAR can fill your 


needs in making soft, fine-texture loaf of tasty 


| bread. 








Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 


























ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS == 
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A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


104 FRONT ST. 


HANOVER 2-2636 — HANOVER 2-8078 


NEW YORK CITY 5 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WuHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPorRT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 














raf Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








L.. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


aut FLOUR ceades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Ill 








Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YOR 


Beaver Street 4 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








BARNEY J. O’DOWD 
BROKERS 


Milling Wheat, Coarse Grains and 
All Feed Ingredients 


Board of Trade _ KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR exrort 
New York, N. Y. 


99 Wall St. 





WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorzicn R]TLOUR pomesnic 


3st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 

FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Oorrespondence Solicited 

447-449 Produce Exchange 





New York, N. Y, 














KELI Y- ERIC KSON “CO 


Flour ay Pe s 


MIAH A NET 









} 
} 
i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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briefly and curtly “quhilk the town 
wald nocht grant.” 


Extends Selling Days 

Whilst Parliament had extended 
the privilege of selling bread made 
by outland men on two market days 
in the week, it was not sufficient to” 
meet the requirements of any special 
demand, and in 1526, the Town Coun- 
cil increased the number of market 
days to three in view of the fact that 
the King’s residence in the city had 
brought about an increase in the 
number of strangers which had to be 
provided with bread of good and suf- 
ficient stuff. 

The act of the council is interest- 
ing for three reasons. First, it ex- 


tended the liberty of selling bread on — 


the market days not only to stran-. 
gers outside the town, but also to 
anyone in the burgh; second, the 
bread was to be’ sold for ready 
money; and third, it was to be sold 
without trouble or injury to the per- 
sons bringing their bread, thus indi- 
cating that there had been trouble 
in the market between the “foreign” 
and city bakers. 

In Lucerne, Switzerland, bakers 
were not allowed to sell bread in 
their own houses, or before their 
Guild House, but it had to be taken 
and exposed for sale in the market. 


Market Sales Only 


In the reign of Edward I, no Lon- 
don baker was allowed to sell his 
bread before his oven, but only in the 
King’s Market. If he was found sell- 
ing in his house he was fined 40 shill- 
ings, and the purchaser had the loaf 
taken away from him. 

In York, bread was not to be sold 
more than six days after it had been 
made, a pretty liberal margin accord- 
ing to modern ideas when the sooner 
it is sold after it comes out of the 
oven the better the customer is 
pleased. If the baker in York at- 
tempted to sell it later than the six 
days, it was forfeited. In a period of 
dearth in 1802, bakers were not al- 
lowed to sell bread until it was 24 
hours old, no great hardship on the 
public when compared with the six 
days allowed to the bakers of York. 

In Dundee, if any baker had wheat 
or flour within his house, but no 
bread in his house or oven, he was 
to be expelled from the trade for a 
year and a day, and in fairness to the 
bakers, if a seller of wheat would 
not sell it at the assize price to bak- 
ers he was debarred from carrying 
on his business for a similar period. 


Trade Rules Promulgated 


Bakers were allowed to be under 
no misapprehension as to what was 
required of them for the well serving 
of the community. Town Councils laid 
down their instructions that the 
bread was to be “good, clean, dry and 
well baked fresh stuff” and they were 
to have bread ready at all times to 
serve the towns as long as they had 
wheat or flour in hand. 

Bread exposed on the benches in 
Nuremberg (Germany) had to be laid 
on a clean white linen cloth. 

A curious obligation was laid upon 
bakers in Germany in the middle 
ages. If a woman had given birth to 
a child she was entitled to send a 
messenger to an innkeeper for wine, 
or to a baker’s house for bread at 
any hour of the day or night, and 
receive wine or bread either for ready 

(Continued on page 97) 







WHEAT - BARLEY 
CORN: OATS 


| 2) 


Fad rain 


[ak for FOB. or delioared. prices 


Transit 


GRAIN G lua 


FORT WORTH TEXAS 
















Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








FLOUR — GRAIN PropUwcts 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
» 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. © NEW YORK CITY 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 06 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











Oable Address: ‘‘Dorrzacu,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Oabie Address. “Ooventry,’’ London 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(cHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. ©. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 


Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
eer FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildi: 

57/59 St. Meey Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street Ne POOL 
68 Constitution Street LEIT 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR. 


LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


FEED, ETO. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address; “Frenne...” Liverpool 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANcHorR,.” Belfast 


Buy and Sell 
Through 
WANT ADS 
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CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
| 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
| and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
| LONDON, E. C. 3 





Oable Address: “CamMELi14,” Glasgow 


W. H. Rutherfard 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEatTrar,” Glasgow 









"ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


| FLOUR IMPORTERS 
| 80 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: “Diritoma,"’ Glasgow 


————— 





| WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
| §0 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington street GLASGOW,C.2 


OC, I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


[ 
| 
| 
| 


| McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘MARVEL,’ Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Ltd. 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
iL 


DUBLIN BELFAST 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution 8t., LEITH 


S., 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: “Pana, ” Dundee 


Established 1885 


| BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
| Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 


Cable Address: “Visco” 


Cie: ini Handelmi. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Cable Address: 
All codes used 


“Osieck,"” Amsterdam 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 


Sole Agents for the 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. 


Cable Address: “‘Matluch” 


-STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Cleo.” 


All Codes Used. Bankers: 


Amsterdamsche Bank 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 


Codes: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 


HAARLEM, HOLLAN 


D 


(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: “Tarvo,”’ Haarlem 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: “Fr.ixcoHEN”’ 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S ~ 


KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address’ ‘“‘Locomotion,”’ Rotterdam 


-VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETO. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 11561 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
a) Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


FLEMMING BANG 
FLOUR MILL AGENT 
Vodroffsvej 11 COPENHAGEN, V. 

Denmark 


Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 

Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
A.B.C. 5th Edition 
_ Riverside 1901 and Improved 


Established 1881 


cop RODR. JUSTESEN 
DENMARK 


anonrene AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering D-nmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finlan« 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 
All Standard Codes Used 


FEEDSTUFFS-"s23g""" 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 











Flour Specialists 232"hosr® 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD sT. NEW YORK 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—OONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 














COULTER & COULTER, INC. 
Distributors of 
FLOUR 
In the Metropolitan Area 
Produce Exchange New York 4, N. Y. 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle st. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 
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ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
Questions on Page 46 











1. False. When the pans are,not 
moistened the crust color of the angel 
food will be darker due to the great- 
er amount of caramelization of the 
sugar in the dough. 

2. True. The moisture on the pans, 
it has been found, does decrease 
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shrinkage. However, the sheets of 
puff paste dough should be thoroughly 
docked and allowed to rest for about 
15 or 20 minutes before placing them 
in the oven. The temperature in the 
room where the sheets are resting 
has an affect on the length of time 
they should be allowed to relax. The 
warmer the room, the shorter the 
resting period. 

3. True. A good, strong flavored 
sour cream butter is recommended. 
Butter is used primarily for flavor. 
The flavor of sweet cream butter is 
not as pronounced as that of sour 
cream butter. 





Y 


4. False. Cream of. tartar alone 
does not produce carbon dioxide. It 
may havea slight reaction with the 
alkalinity of the egg whites. It has 
a strengthening affect on the egg 
whites, causing them to beat up some- 
what firmer. It seems to have a slight 
bleaching action on the crumb color 
and it also causes some inversion of 
the sugar during baking, improving 
the keeping qualities of the cake. 

5. False. The crust will be mealy 
due to the melting of the shortening. 
It is the small lumps of shortening 
in the dough that causes flakiness. 
When hot water is used the dough 


CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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will be soft and sticky. It should be 
chilled over night so that it will tight- 
en up and thereby handle easier. 

6. True. The bread is usually 
washed right after baking although 


‘in some shops it is washed before 


baking and again as soon as it is re- 
moved from the oven. 

7. True When the pans are 
strapped too close together, proper 
circulation of heat is prevented. 

8. False. This will depend a great 
deal upon the temperature of the 
storage room. The warmer the room, 
the shorter the time necessary. Usu- 
ally flour kept at about 70 to 75° F. 
is stored for three or four weeks. A 
bleached flour does not require as 
long a storage time as an unbleached 
flour. Usually about two to three 
weeks. 

9. False. Both baking powder and 
soda produce carbon dioxide gas. By 
using some soda with the baking pow- 
der it has been found that the baked 
cakes will be on the alkaline side, re- 
sulting in a reddish brown crumb col- 
or. We are taking for granted that 


not enough acid, such as buttermilk © 


or sour milk is used in the formula 
to neutralize the soda. Baking pow- 
der is neutral and therefore has little 
affect on the crumb color. When a 
“Dutch” process cocoa is used the 
soda may: not be necessary to produce 
the reddish brown crumb color. 

10. True. It is not harmful to the 
flour. However, enzymatic action is 
slowed down to a large extent and 
therefore the flour does not age as 
rapidly. Before using the flour it 
should be warmed up to about 70 to 
75° F. for some time. 

11. True. Acid has a tendency to 
liquefy starch. Heat increases this 
tendency. After the lemon juice has 
been added to the filling, best results 
are obtained by cooling the filling as 
rapidly as possible. 

12. True. When making pie crust 
by the emulsification process, hy- 
drogenated shortening is placed in a 
machine mixing bow] and the water 
and salt are added slowly while the 
shortening is being beaten. The flour 
is mixed in last. By using the process, 
somewhat more water can be used. 
The dough must be rested in a cool 
place for about 8 hours before being 
used. 

13. False. When making high sug- 
ar content cakes a mixture of flour 
and shortening is used to grease the 
pans. 

14. True. Care must be taken not 
to use too much as this will change 
the whole flavor of the custard cream. 

15. False. It is the general opin- 
ion that in order to obtain the best 
results, the dough should not be kept 
longer than 72 hours. 

16. True.. As a rule, the average 
shortening in the shop is soft enough 
so that it will blend into the dough 
thoroughly during the mixing proc- 
ess. 
17. True. An execessively hard wa- 
ter will retard fermentation by 
toughening the gluten too greatly. 
More yeast will usually help to over- 
come this by promoting a more vigor- 
ous conditioning or softening of the 
gluten. 

18. False. When bread is “gluten 
bound” it will be small in volume due 
to the gluten in the dough being of 
an extremely tough nature. 

19. False. The sweetening value of 
milk sugar is very low. It is approxi- 
mately 16% as sweet as _ sucrose 
(cane or beet sugar). 

20. True. Therefore, when replac- 
ing shortening in a formula with 
butter; proper adjustments in the fat, 
milk and salt are necessary in order 
to obtain the proper results. 
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1947 World Wheat Crop Estimated 
at 5.7 Billion, Rye 1.5 Billion 


WASHINGTON — The 1947 world 
bread grain production is now esti- 
mated at 5.7 billion bushels of wheat 
and 1,5 billion of rye, the U.S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics says in its 
latest summary of the world wheat 
situation. The wheat crop, currently 
estimated about at the 1946 level, is 
4% less than the 1935-39 average. 

Record crops in the U.S. and Aus- 
tralia bring the world total near aver- 
age, despite much below average 
crops in Europe and the Soviet Union. 
The 1947 rye crop is 4% above 1946, 
but only 88% of the 1935-39 average. 
The- European bread grain crop is 
about a third below the ‘1935-39 
average. 


Food Situation Serious 


This places most of that continent 
in a serious food position again this 
year, since bread constitutes a large 
part of the diet and other foods also 
are scarce. Such reduction means that 
import needs will be greater than 
during the past season, when produc- 
tion, though low, was estimated to be 
about 25% larger than the outturn 
this year. 

The wheat crop in North America 
is now estimated at 1,722 million 
bushels. This is smaller than the pre- 
vious estimate, because of downward 
revisions in the estimates for Canada 
and the U.S. The latest official esti- 
mate for Canada is 341 million bush- 
els and that for the U.S. 1,365 million. 

Europe’s wheat production,, now es- 
timated at 1,020 million bushels, is 
280 million bushels, or 22% smaller 
than in 1946, and 36% less than the 
1935-39 average. Because of contin- 
ued deterioration reported in many 
countries, the present estimate is 
about 5% smaller than the early-sea- 
son forecast. Reductions from earlier 
forecasts were made for the Danube 
Basin countries, Czechoslovakia, 
Spain and Italy. 

European rye production apparent- 
ly was less affected by deterioration 
caused by the drouth, but the crop is 
less important than wheat in most 
countries. The present estimate of 
520 million bushels is slightly less 
than the total in 1946, but is 32% 
less than the prewar average because 
of reduced acreage and lower yields. 


Russian Yields Good 


In the Soviet Union good wheat 
yields were reported. Acreage was 
considerably below prewar, however, 
and production appears to have con- 
tinued well below the prewar aver- 
age, though larger than for recent 
years. A considerable shift of wheat 
acreage to rye occurred during the 
war, As a result, rye production is 
believed to be larger than average de- 
spite below average yields. Rye al- 
ways has been an important bread 
grain in the Soviet Union and the 
1947 crop is estimated to be about 
60% of the world total. 


Wheat production in Asia is esti- 


mated at 1,490 million bushels, slight- 
ly above average though not up to the 
high 1946 figure. Acreage was about 
6% larger than average. Expanded 
acreage in China, with slightly above 
average yields, gave a total outturn 
about 45 million bushels larger than 
in 1946 and 20% above average. Less 
favorable conditions are reported for 
mostiother countries, especially India, 
and yields are reported to be below 
average. Rye production in Turkey, 
the only Asiatic country reporting 


that grain, is slightly above average. 

Little information is yet available 
on the condition of the crops in 
South America. In general, favorable 
growing conditions have been report- 
ed in Argentina, the principal pro- 
ducing country. However, a signifi- 
cant reduction in the area seeded to 
wheat was reported and the crop is 
tentatively placed at 175 million 
bushels. Rye acreage in Argentina 


seeded for all purposes is smaller 
than in 1946, but considerably larger 
than the prewar average. 


African Crop Down 


The wheat crop in Africa is still 
estimated at 130 million bushels, 
about 7% less than in 1946 and also 
below average. The decline is attrib- 
uted to reduced yields, since acreage 
was estimated to be slightly above 
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average. Unfavorable weather re- 
duced yields in French North Africa, 
the most important producing area of 
that continent, and grain imports will 
be needed to tide this area over to the 
next harvest. In prewar years, this 
region was on a net export basis. In 
Egypt, the crop is expected to be 
about the same as that of 1946. Re- 
ports from the Union of South Africa, 
the only remaining area of import- 
ance, indicate that production pros- 
pects are favorable and that the 
harvest may be sufficient for that 
country’s needs during the coming 
year. 

Australia’s wheat outturn is ex- 

(Continued on page 81) 





use SQUARE warers 


@ helpful improvements 


lo the already ontslandine 
yJolo | | weit 


1. LIGHTER COLOR 


2. FINER, MORE 


# 
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BUOYANT PARTICLES 


3. LONGER SUSPENSION e 


¢ 


THESE NEW ‘ROCHE’ WAFERS break down 
into thousands of more particles—flour-fine 
and more buoyant.so that they stay in sus- 
pension longer (less pail rinsing) and give 


; 





still further assurance of even distribution 


throughout the dough. 


They are lighter in color, They disintegrate 


ample safety margin—the requirements for 
all State enrichment laws. Formula as recom- 
mended by Scientific Advisory Committee of 
the American Institute of Bakers. 


Your yeast company salesman is now filling 


within a minute when tablet is dropped into 


agitated water in your yeast emulsifier. The 
SQUARE design assures most accurate halv- 
ing or quartering for odd-sized doughs. 

Use one SQUARE wafer to each 100 lbs. of 
flour and your bread and rolls will meet—with 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, 





IN C., 





all orders with these new SQUARE wafers. 
Vite . i) * 4 + 


NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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Census Forms 
to Be Mailed 
During January 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Bureau 
of the Census in January will be mail- 
ing out questionnaire forms to all 
manufacturing concerns, for the pur- 
pose of collecting information on 1947 
manufacturing activities in the USS. 
Bakery operators will receive a gen- 
eral schedule, Form MC-100, and in 
addition an individual products sched- 
ule. Everyone to whom a schedule is 
addressed is required by law to fill 
out the forms and supply the infor- 
mation to the bureau’s Washington 
office. 

The scope of the general schedule 
was prepared by the Census and 
Budget Bureaus, in consultation with 
the Advisory Council on Federal Re- 
ports, a committee of representatives 
of a number of national business or- 
ganizations, whose chief function is 
to advise with the bueau in simplify- 
ing and improving questionnaires and 
reporting procedures. The individual 
products schedule for bakeries is one 
of over 200 separate industries, which 
were developed through consultation 
between the Census Bureau and each 
industry. 

The general schedule has a total 
of 24 sections to be filled out. The re- 
port cannot be used for any purpose 
of taxation, investigation or regula- 
tion and the law requires that the 
bureau must treat it as confidential 
material. The schedules are expected 
to be filled out and returned within 
30 days after receipt; however, re- 
quests for an extension can be made. 
Local and regional offices of the Bu- 
real of the Census will assist opera: 
tors, if necessary. 

J. C, Capt, director of the bureau, 
has called the census “the most im- 
portant Census of Manufacturers ever 
taken.”’.The most recent census was 
taken in 1939. 

The bureau has estimated that ap- 
proximately 9,000 establishments ac- 
counting for about 80% of the total 
volume will be asked to fill out ‘the 


complete manufacturers’ form. In‘ad- . 


dition, some 8,500 to 10,000 retailers 
are to receive short forms requiring 
only general information on sales and 
employment. 
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CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB 
HOLDS “WINTER PICNIC” 


CHICAGO —A “typical old-fash- 
ioned picnic luncheon and dinner” 
were served at the “winter picnic” 
of the Bakers Club of Chicago Dec. 
29 in the club’s quarters at Hotel 
Sherman. 

Carrying out the holiday spirit, the 
club was decorated with evergreens 
and holly and the customary eggnog 
bowl was kept very busy. 

Among the out-of-town visitors 
were: Art Bamford, Jr., Bakers Week- 
ly, New York; Art Beier, Beier’s Iowa 
Bakers, Clinton, Iowa; Jack Morrill 
and Dave Humphreys, Union Machine 
Co., Joliet, Ill., and Bill Rodda, the 
Vanderbilt Co., New York City. 

Nearly 200 members attended the 
event which marked the close of the 
entertainment year under the 1947 
entertainment committee composed 
of: E. J. Sperry, E. J. Sperry Indus- 
trial Publications, chairman; Jack 
Cohon, W. M. Foster, Bowman Dairy 
Co.; William Hines, Carl Hornkohl, 
Carl Hornkohl Co., Inc.; Lloyd Mack- 












enroth, Standard Milling Co.; Samuel 
K. Nutter, Jr., Bakers Review; D. D. 
Vaughan, Hubbard Milling Co., and 
Howard D. Whitney, Rapinwax Pa- 
per Co. 

The annual members’ business 
meeting is scheduled for Jan. 28 and 
will be preceded by the election of 
officers. 
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TOWN CRIER FEED STORES 
CORPORATION ORGANIZED 


KANSAS CITY—A new corpora- 
tion known as the Town Crier Feed 
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Stores, Inc., has been organized to 
take over the operation of the retail 
feed stores of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City. 

The corporation is a wholly owned 
subsidiary of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co. 

Irwin Hurwitt has been appointed 
vice president and general manager 
of the newly-formed company and 
will make his headquarters at the 
firm’s main offices at 2010 Taney 
Ave., North Kansas City, Mo. Mr. 
Hurwitt formerly was with the Ten- 
sion Envelope Co., Kansas City. 
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DANIEL WOOLLEY TALKS 
TO BAKERS CLUB, INC. 


NEW YORK—Daniel P. Woolley, 
well known to the baking industry 
as former vice president of the Bak- 
ers Club, vice president, Standard 
Brands, Inc., former Commissioner 
of Markets and regional director of 
the Office of Price Administration, 
was a guest speaker at a luncheon 
and meeting of the Bakers Club., Inc., 
held at the Hotel Shelton Dec. 30. Mr. 
Woolley’s' subject was ‘American 
Overseas Aid—United Nations Ap- 


‘ peal for Children.” 












FERMENTATION 


... and has been 


And for 80 years we have 




























in Purity, Strength, 


Fermentation was our business in 1947. Fer- 
mentation is our business in 1948 ... and as a 
matter of fact, Fermentation has been our busi- 
ness for 80 years and will be for the years to come. 


In 1868, 80 years ago, Charles Fleischmann 
began manufacturing the first compressed yeast 
for bakers this country had ever known. His 
creed encompassed a needed product in the 
form it could best be used by bakers, a product 
of uniformly high quality, together with depend- 
able delivery and production service and help- 
ful baking counsel. 
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MR. JAMES W. LAND, 
Fleischmann Area Man- 
ager, Richmond,Va. (43 
years of Fleischmann 
Service), is one of the 
typical Fleischmann 
men who have served 
and assisted bakers for 
many years. 































































IT IS PEOPLE WHO MAKE A BUSINESS... 
the Fleischmann Organization is today composed 
of men and women who total an impressive 8204 
years of service in the constant development of 
Fleischmann’s fine fermentation and service.- 
Fleischmann Area Managers, alone, average more 
than 20 years of service in the company, while 
113 Fleischmann men may well be proud of 
better than 25 years of service in the never- 
ending search of finer fermentation and better 
service for the users of Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
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The address outlined plans in a 
$60 million drive for immediate re- 
lief for foreign children. Mr. Woolley 
stressed the necessity of prompt re- 
lief action as aid from individual na- 
tions is always delayed through the 
necessary legislative process. 

Mr. Woolley replaced M. Lee Mar- 
shall, chairman of the board, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., who was orig- 
inally scheduled to cover the same 
subject at the meeting. Mr. Marshall 
canceled the engagement because of 
an appointment with the President 
of the U.S. : 

The following were elected mem- 
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Upward Trend of Wheat, Corn Prices 
May Ease with Increased Farm Sales 


bers of the Bakers Club at this meet- 
ing: John .P. Garrow, Chapman & 
Smith Co., Chicago, and G. Ellis 
Johnston, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York. 


——BREAC IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMMITTEE TO MEET 


SPARTA, ILL. — The executive 
committee of the Southern Illinois 
Millers Assn. will meet in the com- 
mittee room of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange Jan. 12 instead of 
Jan. 13, according to an announce- 
ment by J. L. Grigg, secretary of the 
organization. Final arrangements are 
scheduled to be made for the 63rd 
semi-annual meeting. 





Slightly lower wheat prices appear 
probable during early January, but 
prices are expected to be near recent 
levels during the late winter and 
early spring, in the opinion of econo- 
mists of the division of agricultural 
economics, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan: : 

More liberal selling of wheat in stor- 
age and smaller purchases for export 
than during the fall months probably 
will relieve, temporarily, the upward 
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Business 


for 80 Years! 


been making yeast that has been outstanding 
Hardiness, Freshness and Uniformity 


Today, countless people of the Fleischmann 


Organization are dedicating their lives to the con- 
tinuation of Charles Fleischmann’s ‘ideals . . . to 
the production. of top-quality yeast and service 
for what now is the giant baking industry. 


Today, the vast majority of America’s bakers 
are using Fleischmann’s Yeast. Because they 
know that they get the best results for their 
money from that familiar blue-and-white package 


with the Fleischmann name. _ 


This is one of a series of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast ad- 
vertisements run in 1947. 
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pressure against prices. Selling of 
wheat probably will be more liberal 
with the new tax period at hand. 
Purchases for export and sales by 
the private trade during the first six 
months of the current crop year have 
been substantially larger than during 
the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious season. This situation, along 
with the prospect that total exports 
for the season will be influenced by 
the outlook for the 1948 crop, indi- 


‘cates that purchases by the govern- 


ment during the next month or two 
may be substantially smaller than 
during the corresponding period of 
1947. 

While some temporary easing of 
prices may occur, substantial declines 
in wheat prices are not in prospect. 
Farmers probably would be reluctant 
to sell larger quantities at lower pric- 
es, and government purchases might 
be increased if prices declined sub- 
stantially from recent levels. Feed 
grain prices are expected to remain 
at a high level and a reasonable 
spread between wheat and corn pric- 
es will discourage the use of wheat 
for livestock feed. Prospects for a 
high level of business activity and in- 
flationary psychology will tend to 
lend support to wheat prices. The 
outlook for the hard winter wheat 
crop, which is still uncertain, is ex- 
pected to be an important price fac- 
tor as the crop emerges from the 
winter dormant period. 

Slightly lower feed grain prices ap- 
pear probable after the beginning of 
the new tax year, but corn prices 
are expected to be maintained at or 
near current levels during the late 
winter. Receipts of corn at terminals 
probably will be somewhat larger in 
January if weather permits move- 
ment from farms, but receipts will be 
small compared to a year ago and 
will remain small compared to com- 
mercial needs and feed requirements 
of areas outside the Corn Belt. 

Easing of feed grain prices is ex- 
pected to be of short duration. Sup- 
ply of feed grain per animal unit is 
small, and prices for cattle, hogs and 
dairy products have been well main- 
tained. Demand for feed grains out- 
side the Corn Belt, especially in the 
northeastern states, is expected to 
increase during the late winter and 
spring. 

Corn prices are at record levels, 
but prospects are that cattle and 
hog prices will be maintained at cor- 
respondingly high levels during the 
late winter and spring. Thus, high 
cash prices may not be especially ef- 
fective in drawing corn from farms. 
In addition, many farmers will hold 
substantial reserves of corn until the 
outlook for the 1948 crop is indicated. 
Prospects for further increases in the 
general price level, a high rate of 
business activity, and record employ- 
ment at high wages will lend support 
to a high level of feed grain prices 
during the early months of 1948. 
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ROOM RESERVATIONS FOR 
ARBA MEETING BEING MADE 


CHICAGO—Room reservations are 
now being made for the 1948 conven- 
tion of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America scheduled to be held at 
the Hotel Sherman April 5-7, accord- 
ing to a recent ARBA announcement. 
Reservations are being made directly 
the announcement 
said. 
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Canadian and European News 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 
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quirements. This is especially true 
with respect to winter wheat, red 
clover, spring vetch, sugar beet and 
several kinds of root and vegetable 


CLASS 2 WHEAT PRICE 


$1.71 OVER CLASS 1 
WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
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Board has advised all mills, proc- : 
essors and exporters of western wheat ’ 
ene that the average price of e 
only a little more than 6 million at cludes 3,200,000 bu. durum grades, a waene seen She haere wtice v 
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Wheat Prices High 
Everywhere; U.S. 
Farmers Best Off 


WASHINGTON — Current high 
prices for U.S. grains render the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics summary of wheat prices in 
other surplus countries of the world 
very interesting. From the BAE 
comments, it is evident that prices 
received by other exporters also are 
high. 

Canada — There are two export 
prices for Canadian wheat, one for 
the United Kingdom, which is based 
on a four-year contract negotiated in 
the summer of 1946, and the other for 
non-agreement countries. A price of 
$2 bu. has recently been agreed upon 
for the 140 million bushels of wheat 
Britain will buy from Canada in the 
1948-49 marketing year. The price for 
the 160 million bushels contracted for 
in 1946-47 and 1947-48 had been fixed 
at $1.55. 

No price (except a floor of $1) has 
yet been fixed for the 140 million 
bushels to be bought by Britain dur- 
ing the marketing year 1949-50. 
Other countries are at present buy- 
ing wheat in Canada at about $3.25 
bu., with the price varying more or 
less with advances or declines in the 
U.S. All prices are based on No. 1 
northern spring in store at Ft. Will- 
iam-Port Arthur. Farmers in Canada 
are currently receiving an initial pay- 
ment of $1.35 bu., with the provision 
that all deliveries within the five-year 
period ending July 31, 1950, will par- 
ticipate equally in any surplus that 
might accrue as a result of opera- 
tions of the Canadian Wheat Board 
during that period. 

Australia — The export price of 
wheat for January-February delivery 
is $3.16 bu. in bulk and $3.29 sacked, 
with the farmer receiving all of the 
export price except about 44¢, which 
is retained by the government pool 
for such purposes as meeting the 
guaranteed minimum price in lean 
years. 

Argentina — Here, where grain is 
handled exclusively by the govern- 
ment, the farmer will receive a fixed 
price of $1.62 bu. for“new crop 
wheat (which is now being harvest- 
ed) delivered before July 31, 1948. 
The price to farmers for the old crop 
was $1.38 bu. While the Argentine 
government has not publicized prices 
of wheat for export, unofficial reports 
a that the price has been about 

u. 


World Wheat Orie 


(Continued from page 77) 


pected to be about 250 million bush- 
els, according to the latest official 
estimate. A crop of that size would 
be a record and would exceed the 
largest previous crop by about 35 
million bushels. The present pros- 
pects contrast with 1°946’s poor crop 
of 116 million bushels and the pre- 
war average of 170 million. Unusu- 
ally favorable growing conditions 
were reported and record yields per 
acre are expected in most parts of 
the country. The wheat acreage 
grown for grain is placed at 145 
million acres, which is the largest 
acreage reported since 1933. With 
the country’s domestic requirements 
Set at 80 million bushels, a crop as 
large as predicted would leave a bal- 
ance of about 170 million bushels for 
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export and carry-over. Transporta- 
tion and storage limitations to han- 
dling a surplus of that size, however, 
will probably hold the export during 
the marketing year to somewhat less 
than three fourths of the total avail- 
able: For the year ended July, 1947, 
about 50 million bushels were ex- 
ported. 
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LATIN, PHILIPPINE FLOUR 
EXPORTS 963,317 SACKS 


WASHINGTON—A total of 963,317 
sacks flour was exported to Latin 
American countries and the Philip- 
pines during November by members 
of the Flour Millers Export Assn. 
Details by countries follow: 





Sacks 

BOMPIG Sas cdicdscedocvcccee 42,556 
p ” Rraee b ree 5s 201,217 
RE i ch 0s Wad ue 5 90 60005008 eves 
SRNR gc ncdey svc cdiscdae 20,745 
GR. FUROR acces vesevicnns 28,090 
Si ob ed pcs vigd sow oc tcacte 271,883 
Dominican Republic ....... 22,575 
PEG: Dagvéews eo ce rrtboge 27,05 
Mh BAIVARCE: 666. cc ee cece 13,643 
Guatemala ........--sseeee 22,159 
DEUS OA9A Eis ci oko US icedc eee 31,440 
BHOMGUrasw 2... ssssccccvece 6,600 
SR - as bicep 6 65.0.0 60> bw, dike’ 67,561 
PEIGATEMOR oon ccc cicesccvcte 14,492 
PORAME boi vcccncctevcces 11,974 
WEEE os bah od. cess bees G60 6,000 
Venezuela ...... see eee eeee 89,584 
Philippine Islands ......... 95,748 
POR) oceicbVevsetvece 963,317 
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RAY C. WOODS, JOINS 
WILLIAM PENN MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA—Ray ‘C. Woods 
for nearly 25 years manager of the 
Philadelphia office of General Mills, 
Inc., is associated with the William 
Penn Flour Mills Co., effective Jan. 
1. Mr. Woods is well known in the 
trade throughout eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, and in 
many sections of New Jersey and Vir- 
ginia, 

The William Penn Flour Mills Co., 
operated by James R. Affleck, is also 
substantially known in the industry, 
and the new association assures ad- 
ditional activity in the trade. 
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NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS 
OUTPUT TOTALS REPORTED 


CHICAGO — Production of nonfat 
dry milk solids for November by 199 
firms reporting was 16,021,078 Ib., a 
decline of 12% from November, 1946, 
according to the American Dry Milk 
Institute, Inc. For the first 11 months 
of 1947 production by the same group 
was 515,160,761 lb., an increase of 
10.8% over the same. period last year, 
the report said. 
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CONNECTICUT BAKERS 
WILL DISCUSS COSTS 


WATERBURY, CONN.—A panel 
discussion on cost finding will feature 
the Jan. 27 meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Bakers Assn. at the Hotel Elton 
here, according to a recent associa- 
tion announcement. Retail bakers 
from different sections of the state 
will take part in a blackboard pres- 
entation, it was announced. 
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RAY THELEN JOINS 
WASSELL BAKERIES 


PHILADELPHIA — Ray Thelen, 
formerly field service representative 
of the soft wheat flour division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed general production manager 
of Wassell Pie Bakeries, Philadelphia. 
He assumed his new duties Jan. 2. 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf; 


CRENNANT 6 HOV T COMPANY 
ce+evrwv , MIt*tnnes ora 


& AKG 


EXTRA HOUR 


. OF DOUGH STABILITY 


- WisDom 


BIA-CLUTEIN 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








fermentation ~ 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising . 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 














Choice. 


MILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 





Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. - Minneapolis, Minn. 





























































World Corn Crop of 4.7 Billion 
Bushels About 12% Under Normal 


WASHINGTON—World corn pro- 
duction for 1947-48 is still expected 
to be about 4.7 billion bushels, ac- 
cording to information available to 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. An outturn of that size, 
though almost as large as the 1935- 
39 average, is about 600 million bush- 
els, or 12% smaller than the record 
1946 crop. 

The reduction in the U.S. crop ac- 
counts for the bulk of the decline. 
Substantial increases in Continental 
Europe, especially in the Danube Ba- 
sin countries, and in the Soviet Union 
were not great enough to balance 
the reduction of about 27% in the 
U.S. and moderate reductions in esti- 
mates for Asia, South America and 
Africa. 

Corn planting is hearing comple- 
tion in most important areas of the 
Southern Hemisphere. No estimates 
of the acreage planted are yet avail- 
able, and allowances made for that 
area are still only tentative forecasts. 
The acreage planted is not expected 
to differ significantly from that 
planted in 1946, which was about 15% 
below average. The size of the corn 
harvest, which starts in March and 
continues into June in the principal 
producing countries, will largely de- 
pend, of course, on weather condi- 
tions and the extent of insect damage 
during the growing season. 

The crop in North and Central 
America, now estimated at 2,545 mil- 
lion bushels, is about 5% above av- 
erage but is only 74% of the record 
outturn in 1946. Total production in 
this area is determined mainly by 
the harvest in the U.S., this country 
now accounting for about 94% of 
the continental total. In contrast with 
the record crop in 1946, this year’s 
production was the smallest reported 
for the U.S. since 1936. 

The December estimate places the 
current production at 2,401 million 
bushels, a reduction of 46 million 
bushels from the previous estimate. 
The 1946 production was also revised 
to 3,250 million bushels, a reduction 
of 38 million bushels. Acreage was 
much smaller than prewar, but high- 
er yields for hybrid varieties of corn 
brought the total corn production 
above the prewar average. The esti- 
mated average yield of 28.6 bu. per 
acre is 8.1 bu., or 22% less than the 
high yields a year ago. In Mexico, the 
second largest corn producer in this 
area, the crop is forecast at 87 mil- 
lion bushels, compared with 94 mil- 
lion a year ago. 

The corn crop in continental Europe 
is estimated to be about at the pre- 
war average of 680 million bushels, 
which brings it well above last year’s 
poor harvest of 400 million bushels. 
The relatively favorable outturn this 
year is attributed to increased acre- 
age, with yields below average. 
Larger plantings were made to coun- 
teract, in part, the loss of sma!l 
grains through winter kill. Best con- 
ditions were reported in the Balkan 
countries, with really substantial 
increases reported for the four rank- 
ing producers. 

The largest quantitative gains were 
reported for Rumania and Yugoslavia, 
where yields last year were sharply 
cut by severe drouth. Conditions for 
the corn crop this year were reported 
to be unusually favorable in both 
countries and above average yields 
were reported. In Bulgaria the har- 
vest is placed about 100% above the 
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small 1946 production and Hungary’s 
crop is also considerably larger than 
that of a year ago. Production in 
Italy, the ranking corn producer in 
western Europe, was larger than in 
1946, but about 20% less than the 
prewar average. Outturns in other 
western European countries and in 
central Europe were generally less 
favorable than in 1946. 

Within present boundaries of the 
Soviet Union, indications point to a 
corn acreage a little larger than in 
1946, but well below average. Pro- 
duction appears to be well above the 
1946 estimate, though still somewhat 
smaller than in 1935-39. Yields were 
also considerably above 1946 yields 
and about at the average level. 

In Asia both acreage and produc- 
tion were well above average, but 
slightly smaller than in 1946. China’s 
crop of 286 million bushels, represent- 
ing 45% of the continental total, was 
smaller than in 1946. The reduction 
was due to a smaller acreage and 
some decline in yields.. Compared 
with average, the acreage was larger 
but yields smaller. The outturn of 
105 million bushels in India was 
smaller than in either the prewar 
period or 1946. Yields are estimated 
to be the same as the below-average 
yields of a year ago. Turkey’s crop 
was slightly smaller than last year’s 
production as a result of smaller 
yields. Above-average yields were re- 
ported for the Philippine Islands, 
bringing production above average 
despite a substantial reduction in 
acreage. 

Production in Africa is expected to 
be slightly smaller than the near- 
average crop in 1946. Some reduc- 
tion in planting is expected in the 
Union of South Africa, where last 
year about 35% of Africa’s total was 
produced. Planting is still in progress 
in that country, and harvesting nor- 
mally begins in April. 

South America’s corn crop is so 
much later than that of the North- 
ern Hemisphere that no official esti- 
mates of acreage planted are yet 
available. In Argentina and the im- 
portant corn growing southern area 





COTTON BAG FASHIONS — Miss 
Martha Strong, Atoka, Tenn., re- 
cently selected to be Barnwarming 
Queen at the University of Tennes- 
see, is shown collecting pecans, clad 
in an attractive slacksuit made en- 
tirely from cotton bags. The slacks 
were made from two 100-lb. feed 
bags, dyed dark brown, while the con- 
trasting blouse was created from one 
100-Ib, aqua and white striped bag. 


of Brazil, planting is just being com- 
pleted. In northern Brazil planting 
extends from December into Feb- 
ruary. A slight increase in acreage is 
forecast for the continent. If yields 
are around average the total outturn 
would be moderately smaller than 
the below-average crop of 1946. The 
decline in last year’s production was 
due to reduced acreage, especially in 
Argentina where harvested acreage 
had declined from 10,775,000 acres in 
the prewar period to 6,431,000 acres. 
Corti is of minor importance in 
Oceania with average production 
during 1935-39 only 7 million bushels. 
The acreage now being planted is ex- 
pected to be slightly smaller than 
last year. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA RELEASES 6-MONTH 
RICE EXPORT ALLOCATIONS 


WASHINGTON — January - June, 
1948, export allocations of 4,022,100 
100-Ib. bags of rice were announced 
Dec. 23 by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. This is approximately the 
same as the quantity allocated dur- 
ing the corresponding period last 
year. 

The allocations bring the total for 
the July, 1947-June, 1948, fiscal year 
to 8,100,000 bags, which is about 35% 
of the estimated total supply. Desig- 
nated exports follow the allocations 
recommended by the International 
Emergency Food Council, and in ad- 
dition provide small exports to his- 
torical markets in the Western Hem- 
isphere and for special reserves. 

The January-June, , 1948, exports 
will be made principally from the 
1947 crop, which has been indicated 
at a high record 76,982,000 bu., com- 
pared to the 71,520,000 bu. produced 
in 1946, and an average of 58,220,000 
bu. during the preceding 10 years. 

All export allocations will be pro- 
cured commercially, excepting quan- 
tities of the respective allocations the 
Commodity Credit Corp. will under- 
take to supply for China, the U.S. 
Army in Korea and the Ryukus. Of- 
ficials stated that actual exports to 
individual recipients ‘would differ 
from the allocations to the extent 
that 1947 exports fell short or exceed- 
ed the allocations for that period. 
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MICHIGAN MILLERS PLAN 
WINTER MEETING JAN. 30 


DETROIT—The annual meeting of 
the Michigan State Millers Assn. will 
be held at the Hotel Book Cadillac 
here Jan. 30, according to a recent 
association announcement. Room res- 
ervations are available through C. B. 
Loftis, front office manager, Hotel 
Book Cadillac. 

The summer meeting of the asso- 
ciation is being planned for June 16- 
19 at Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, 
the announcement said. 
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CANADIAN MILLFEED 
OUTPUT OFF SLIGHTLY 


TORONTO—Millfeed production in 
Canada for November followed the 
lower trend of flour amounting to 
76,527 tons, compared with 85,708 
tons for the same month a year ago, 
according to figures published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This 
was comprised of bran 32,644 (37,- 
876) tons; shorts 30,668 (34,260) tons 
and middlings 13,215 (13,572) tons. 
Millfeed total for the first four 
months of the current crop year was 
338,515 tons while for the same pe- 
riod of 1946-47 the total was 318,- 
991 tons. 
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Dec. 15 Wheat 
Parity of $2.17 
at New Record 


WASHINGTON—Parity prices for 
wheat advanced 3¢ bu. during the 
past month in a trend which took the 
parity index of most agricultural 
commodities into new high levels 
since this formula was started in 
1938. 

The wheat rate now stands at 29¢ 
bu. above. 1946, corn is 20¢ over the 
1946 level, oats 12%¢ above and 
other grains up in proportion. 


Midmonth parity for major commodities, 
with comparisons, follow (per bu. unless 
otherwise specified): 

Dec. 15, Nov. 15, Dec. 15, 
1947 


4 | Se re $2.17 $2.14 $1.88 
CGEM. excccecevcese 1.57 1.55 1.37 
2. Pere ree .978 .966 .85 
Rae ae Pes 1.76 1.74 1.63 
Barley. .sccccscess 1.52 1.60 1.32 
WIRE © se ieececncses 4.14 4.09 3.60 
Soybeans ......... 2.35 2.32 2.04 
Gr. sorghums, cwt. 2.96 2.93 2.58 
Cotton, Ib. ......- .3038 .3001 .2641 
Hogs, cwt. ....... 17.80 17.60 15.50 
Eggs, doz. ....... -6302 .624 .554 
Wool, TB. ovo As <i .4406 -4403 .39 
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New York Bakers 
Plan 2-Week Cruise 
in February 


NEW YORK—The New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers plans a cruise on the luxury 
liner Mauretania for two weeks be- 
ginning Feb. 13 in West Indian and 
South American waters. Stops will 
be made at such places as Nassau, 
Havana, Colon, La Guaira, Curacao 
and the party is being promoted as 
“a delightful opportunity to miss 
February’s bad weather and enjoy 
sunshine and congenial company.” 


Information is available from the 











association at 2 Broadway, New 
York 4. 
J. J. JOHNTZ WHEAT BUYER 


FOR KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 


KANSAS -CITY—John J. Johntz 
has been appointed wheat buyer for 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, succeeding the late Harry G. 
Stevenson, who held that post for 
many years. Mr. Johntz has applied 
for membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade on transfer of the 
membership of Mr. Stevenson. 

A graduate of Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Mr. Johntz joined 
the staff of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, upon leaving college. 
In 1936 he was appointed wheat buy- 
er for the Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills 
and has been in charge of grain oper- 
ations of that mill since. 

Mr. Johntz’s successor at Alva will 
be Howard Harris, who has been con- 
nected with the Alva Terminal Ele- 
vator, purchased some time ago by 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
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NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 
PLAN JUNE CONVENTION 


BOSTON—The summer convention 
of. the New England Bakers Assn. has 
been scheduled for June 12-15 at the 
Poland Spring House, Poland Spring, 
Maine, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by R. E. Sullivan, Bos- 
ton, secretary of the association. 
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World Soybean Crop 
Off 47%: Smallest 
Outturn Since 1940 


WASHINGTON — World soybean 
production for 1947 is estimated at 
490 million bushels, 4% less than a- 
year ago, and the smallest outturn 
since 1940. The decrease from last 
year is chiefly the result of lower 
yields per acre in the U.S. and Can- 
ada. While official figures are not 
available for Manchuria, indications 
are that the crop is smaller than 
the 122.6 million bushels harvested 
in 1946. Increases, however, are re- 
ported for China, Korea, and the 
Netherlands Indies. According to re- 
cent information European soybean 
production is the largest in three 
years, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture publication Foreign Crops 
and Markets says. 

Canada’s 1947 soybean harvest of 
800,000 bu. is the smallest since 1943. 
An early forecast indicated that 72,- 
000 acres were being planted to this 
crop, but unfavorable weather during 
the growing season resulted in a much 
smaller harvested acreage. The pres- 
ent estimate is 49,000 acres, 17% 
below that of last year, but the 
second largest for that country. The 
ceiling price for Nos. 1 and 2 Canada 
grade soybeans from the 1946 crop 
was increased from $2.15 to $2.40 
bu., f.o.b. Toronto, and remained in 
effect until ceilings were removed 
on Oct. 21, 1947. After that date 
soybean prices increased and by early 
November had reached $3.25 bu. 

The tentative goal for 1948 soy- 
beans is 100,000 acres. Based on a 5- 
year (1943-47) average yield per 
acre, production should approach 2 
million bushels. A crop even this 
size would be insufficient to meet 
domestic requirements. Limited pro- 
duction has necessitated the importa- 
tion of both soybeans and soybean 
oil of which the U.S. has been the 
source of supply. During the crop 
year ended July 31, 1947, imports of 
soybeans totaled 1.8 million bushels~ 
and oil 10.8 million pounds (equiva- 
lent to 1.2 million bushels of beans). 
At. present, however, soybeans are 
on Canada’s restricted import list. 

United States soybean production 
of 177.4 million bushels is down ap- 
proximately 10% from the record of 
196.7 million bushels in 1946, de- 
spite a larger acreage. Indicated 
yield per acre is 16.6 bu., compared 
with 20.5 last year and the 1935- 
39 average of 20.7. 

Exports of soybeans~*and oil (in 
terms of beans) amounted to 12.9 
million bushels in 1946, and 8.6 mil- 
lion bushels during January-Septem- 
ber, 1947. In both periods, exports, 
chiefly in the form of oil, were per- 
mitted in exchange for allocations of 
other types of oil needed in the U.S. 

The goal for 1948 soybeans is 10.8 
million acres, somewhat larger than 
the area indicated for harvest in 
1947. In view of the favorable prices 
received in the current year it is ex- 
pected that farmers will plant the 
desired acreage. The average USS. 
price to farmers in November, 1947, 
was $3.43 bu. 

While complete official estimates 
for European soybean production are 
not available, indications are that 
most of the countries increased their 
1947 acreages. 

China’s 1947 soybean crop is esti- 
mated at 173.4 million bushels, 6% 
greater than that of last year and 
the largest since prewar years (1935- 
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39). The yield per acre, higher than 
in former years, is a result of favor- 
able weather. 

An estimate of the quantity of 
soybeans produced in Manchuria dur- 
ing the current season is not yet 
available. Production, however, is be- 
lieved to be less than the 122.6 mil- 
lion bushels estimated for 1946 and 
considerably below the prewar aver- 
age. Although crops have been small- 
er than average in the past few 
years, sizable stocks of soybeans are 
reported to have accumulated. Nor- 
mally about 78% of the output was 
exported in various forms, while out 
of the 1945 and 1946 crops only a 
small percentage left the country. 
Approximately a million bushels are 
reported. to have been shipped to 
western Europe this year, and there 
is a steady movement by rail to the 
Soviet Union. 

Soybean production in other coun- 
tries of Asia is comparatively small. 
South Korea’s 1947 output is ap- 
proximately 11 million bushels, more 
than double last year’s crop but 62% 
of the prewar average (total Korea). 
The Netherlands Indies reports 6.7 
million bushels, compared with 4.4 
million last year and 2.2 million in 
1945. 

South American countries have 
shown a great deal of interest in 
growing soybeans but so far produc- 
tion has been small. Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Chile, Ecuador and Paraguay 
have reported, intermittently, esti- 
mates ranging from 2,000 to 100,- 
000 bu. 

The Union of South Africa’s agri- 
cultural department has conducted 
extensive research on the possibili- 
ties of soybean cultivation in that 
country. If production has passed the 
experimental stage, estimates are not 
included in official publications. 

Australia appears eager to develop 
soybean production. The government 





Claude Kinder 


FLEISCHMANN POST — Appoint- 
ment of Claude Kinder as Fleisch- 
mann division area sales manager at 
Miami, Fla., has been announced by 
H. J. Slocum, Fleischmann division 
southeastern regional sales manager. 
Joining Fleischmann in 1940, Mr. 
Kinder has served in the Miami ter- 
ritory continuously since that time 
except for an interim during World 
War II when he served with the U.S. 
army for 18 months. In September, 
1945, Mr. Kinder was named Fleisch- 
mann representative at Miami, which 
position he held prior to his recent 
new appointment. 





is experimenting with numerous va- 
rieties of seed and planted 2,200 
acres in 1946, but so far there is no 
indication of the yield. Queensland 
seems best suited to the production 
of this crop. 
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NET PROFIT DOWN 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc., has reported a net prof- 
it for the 12 weeks ended Nov. 22 of 
$2,043,472, equal to $1.67 a share. 
This compares with net profit of $2,- 
349,520, or $1.93 a share, for the 12 
weeks ended Nov. 23, 1946. Sales for 
the 1947 12-week period totaled $36,- 
250,803, compared with $19,576,982 in 
the corresponding period last year. 
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Let It Snow ... 
Fg ena nce nye seg ag 


It Did in 
New York— 


AND HOW! 


NEW YORK—Just as the “Bliz- 
zard of '88” made meteorological his- 
tory for the city of New York, so 
the “Great Snow of ’47” will doubt- 
less be discussed for many years. Un- 
accustomed to a heavy snow precipi- 
tation, the city’s human and food 
transportation system was poorly 
prepared to meet a 26-in. drifting 
fall. 

Members of the New York flour 
and baking trades who came in to 
business on Dec. 26 found that it took 
all night to make a 45-minute trip 
into the suburbs—frequently plus. a 
many-hour hike through blinding 
flakes that taxed unathletic consti- 
tutions. 

During the day following the storm 
when roads were impassable, there 
were spotty shortages of baked goods 
as trucks could not negotiate un- 
plowed highways. In isolated areas 
profiteers asked 90¢ for a bottle of 
milk and a loaf of bread. 

One allied tradesman in Staten Is- 
jand-—a section extremely hard hit— 
got a case of milk, which the com- 
pany was glad to donate, and made 
up a batch of bread with brewers’ 
yeast. He had a kitchen full of dough, 
being uncertain of quantities, but the 
finished product was good in flavor 
and texture and supplied the commu- 
nity. In general, however, housewives 
drew on emergency stores of canned 
goods, flour and prepared mixes and 
weathered the emergency satisfac- 
torily. 
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L. E. CHURCH RESIGNS 
FROM ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON—L. E. Church, long as- 
sociated with the formula feed and 
milling industries in Kansas and Tex- 
as, last week announced his resigna- 
tion from Arrow Mills, Inc., Houston. 
Reason for the move, effective Dec. 
31, 1947, was because of Mrs. Church’s 
health. 

Mr. Church formerly was manager 
of the commercial feed department 
of Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, and also feed manager, Rea- 
Patterson Milling Co., Coffeyville, 
Kansas. Later he became branch man- 
ager of the Arrow plant at Brown- 
wood, Texas. He has served as presi- 
dent and secretary of the Texas Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. After a month’s 
vacation, the Churches will reside at 
6902. Myrtle St., Houston. Plans for 
the future are not available at the 
present. 





Increased Wheat 
Area Expected in (4 
Much of Europe 


WASHINGTON—It is still too ear- 
ly in the season for quantitative in- 
dications of the area seeded to winter 
wheat for harvest in 1948 in Europe, 
the U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics says in its September-Decem- 
ber Wheat Situation report. 

On the basis of information re- 
ceived to date, however, it is, believed 
reasonable to expect an increase over 
the past two years in total planted 
acreage. In general, the more favor- 
able conditions are reported in areas 
where. early seeding is essential. 

The dry weather of the past sum- 
mer continued through the fall 
months in many areas and delayed 
fall plowing and seeding operations. 
During November, however, benefi- 
cial rains were received and reports 
from most areas are now more opti- 
mistic. In western Europe, conditions 
are reported as fair to good, with a 
substantial increase expected for 
wheat acreage in France. Reports 
from Italy, Greece and Turkey in the 
Mediterranean region have been gen- 
erally favorable, with normal fall 
weather and seeding operations. 

Favorable fall moisture conditions 
and increased acreages are reported 
for southeastern Europe, particularly 
the lower Danube, and for Russia. 
Parts of eastern Europe, including 
Poland, also have reported favorable 
conditions. In central Europe, the 
season has been backward and mois- 
ture supplies generally inadequate for 
land preparation, and for seeding and 
germination of fall-sown grain. The 
delay is reported to be particularly 
serious in Austria and in parts of 
Germany and Czechoslovakia. 
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PRIVATE MOTOR TRUCK 
OWNERS PLAN MEETING 


WASHINGTON—Current legal at- 
tacks by for-hire motor carriers on 
the right of a private individual to 
transport his own property over the 
highways of America will be the prin- 
cipal topic of discussion at the Ninth 
Annual Conference of Private Motor 
Truck Owners to be held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., at the Hotel Statler, Jan. 
29. The conference is being held un- 
der the auspices of the National Coun- 
cil of Private Motor Truck Owners, 
Inc., an organization serving indus- 
tries which operate 87% of all motor 
trucks in the United States. 

Underscored for specific attention 
is the proposal of for-hire motor car- 
riers, in cases now pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
that the recovery of transportation 
costs in the pricing of.an article sold 
and delivered in Interstate Commerce 
constitutes transportation “for com- 
pensation,” thus subjecting the seller 
to regulation by the ICC as a “for- 
hire carrier.” 

Rep. Fred A. Hartley, Jr. (R., 
N.J.) and co-author of the recently- 
enacted Taft-Hartley labor law, will 
address the meeting as a _ special 
luncheon guest. Other prominent men 
in the highway transportation field 
will speak at the one-day meeting of 
the council, including A.M. Grean, 
Jr., vice president of Ward Baking 
Co.; W. H. Ott, Jr., general traffic 
manager of Kraft Foods Co., and 
William A. Quinlan, prominent at- 
torney and special counsel for the 
council. 
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‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 

BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Dicluth 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus., 
















HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 


King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 

















We specialize in CHARLES H. KENSER 
designing and engraving Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


oness Goun, Ot 3 44@ Omaha Grain Exchange 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 























MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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Half of World Wheat and Flour 


January 6, 1948 





Exports in 1947-48 from U.S. 


WASHINGTON — World supplies 
of wheat available for export are 
slightly above the prewar average. 
However, the need for bread grains 
in the importing countries is far 
greater than prewar. Due to winter 
kill followed ‘by summer drouth, 
bread grain production in western 
Europe in 1947 fell more than 5 mill- 
ion long tons below the 1946 level 
and about 10 million tons below pre- 
war, the U.S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reports. Consequently, the 
imports needed to maintain relatively 
low rations in western Europe are 
substantially above the amounts re- 
ceived in 1946 and above the quanti- 
ties likely to be available from all 
sources. This situation has resulted in 
reductions of the bread. ration in 
France, the Netherlands and other 
areas. 

Wheat and flour exports from the 
U.S. in 1947-48 are again expected 


to constitute over half of the approxi- 
mately 865 million bushels that will 
enter world trade. Compared with the 
450 million bushels which may be ex- 
ported by the U.S., Canada is expect- 
ed to export about 200 million, Aus- 
tralia about 90 million, Argentina 
‘about 75 million and other countries, 
including Soviet Russia, possibly 50 
million. 

It is estimated that about 16.4 
million tons will be available for ex- 
port this crop year from sources 
other than the U.S., compared with 
about 13.5 million last crop year. A 
considerable part of the increase es- 
timated for this crop year is based 
on the assumption that the USSR 
will have about 2 million long tons 
of grain which could be exported, 
and that some of it will move into 
areas which we assisted in supplying 
last year—Finland, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. 





EXCHANGE CONTROL IDEAS 
SEEN AS BLOW TO PUBLIC 


CHICAGO—“The public will be the 
principal sufferer if the unfortunate 
and ill-advised attacks on the com- 
modity exchanges continue during 
the coming year,” said J. O. McClin- 
tock, president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in a year-end statement. 

“As part of his anti-inflationary 
program, President Truman is asking 
Congress to consider legislation which 
will give the government authority 
to regulate trading margins on the 
futures markets of commodity ex- 
changes as well as imposing other 
restrictions deemed appropriate. 

“Those of us who speak for the 
grain trades regard such proposed 
legislation as calamitous if written 
into law. 

“Bureaucratic control of a system 
of free marketing could have no ef- 
fect other than to break down the 
present mechanism that gives the 
producer the highest possible price at 
the lowest possible cost to the con- 
sumer. It is far lower than the cost of 
marketing any other standard food 
product. This low cost is the direct 
result of the existence of the grain 
exchanges with their provisions for 
futures trading and the protection af- 
forded by hedging facilities. 

“Some of our government officials 
wish Congress to grant authority to 
some political official, probably an 
appointee, to fix margins on grain 
futures contracts at his discretion 
up to 100%. They say, because the 
Federal Reserve Board has authority 
to fix stock exchange transactions up 
to 100%, that this is good reason to 
give the government authority to fix 
margins on grain futures contracts. 

“The futures markets with their 
hedging facilities have performed a 
remarkable service to the public dur- 
ing the past century. It was the tre- 
mendous risks in our early history— 
risks involving the growing of crops 
for which there were no adequate 
markets at harvest time, as well as 
other risks such as weather—that 
led to the creation of the commodity 
exchanges. Prior to that time, it was 
not unusual to find prices for our 
basic - commodities varying greatly 
within a comparatively few miles. 
It was recognized that some medium 
for bringing uniformity in prices was 
urgently needed—in other words,the 
need to bring into play the law of 





supply and demand as it existed all 
over the country. 

“The current attacks on the com- 
modity exchanges by certain adminis- 
tration circles are literally attacks 
therefore on the American economy 
as a whole. If they should succeed, 
what segment of the economy will 
be the next to be singled out as a 
‘whipping boy’? Through providing 
facilities for broad, open markets, 
the public has benefited to the great- 
est possible degree by unfettered 
commodity markets. If it is charged 
that the public is prejudiced against 
futures trading because of the taint 
of ‘gambling’ then we feel that the 
public should be told the unusual 
service performed by traders in fu- 
tures and that these services are ac- 
tually performed very cheaply. 

“Advocates of blighting govern- 
mental controls over futures markets 
are unwittingly encouraging a situa- 
tion where violent price fluctuations 
are likely to reappear. And if, under 
those conditions, the government were 
to assume the risks of price changes 
and provide the financial support, it 
would mean a public loss instead of 
a gain. The nation cannot afford to 
dispense or weaken futures markets 
merely because of lack of proper un- 
derstanding of the services they per- 
form. 

“The farmer who produces any 
commodity must have a continuous, 
efficient and instantaneous system of 
distribution. The value of our highly 
developed system of crop production 
would be completely nullified by the 
lack of a proper system of distribu- 
tion for the commodities created.” 
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FRENCH GRAIN SOWINGS 
SOMEWHAT ABOVE 1946 


WASHINGTON — French sowings 
of wheat, rye, barley, oats and meslin 
as of Dec. 1, 1947, were estimated 
at 12,466,000 acres, as compared with 
12,099,000 Jan. 1, 1946, and 9,297,000 
Jan. 1, 1945, according to the French 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

While the areas sown to wheat and 
rye fall short of the government’s 
planting goals for the 1948 crop, they 
represent increases compared with 
sowings at the same date in 1946, 
it was stated. When compared. with 
sowings as of Jan. 1, 1946, the Dec. 
1 estimates show substantial increases 
for all grains except wheat, which is 
slightly under that estimate, 
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Cuba Reduces Duty 
on U.S. Flour to 
63c for 100 Kilos 


WASHINGTON — Through presi- 
dential proclamation and effective 
Jan. 1, 1948, reduced tariffs were 
ordered on American flour imports 
into Cuba. All wheat flour, whether 
composed of domestic wheat or con- 
sisting of a mixture of domestic and 
foreign wheat, now has a duty of 63¢ 
for 100 kilos. Formerly Cuban tariff 
schedules applied an import duty of 
91¢ and 78¢, respectively, on flour 
milled from mixed wheat and all 
U.S. wheat. 

While the new Cuban tariff re- 
duces the duty on American produced 
flour, other flours, including Canadian 
milled flour, are given even larger 
tariff reductions. For example, under 
the new Cuban tariff schedule of 83¢ 
for 100 kilos there is a reduction of 
47¢ from the old tariff level of $1.30. 

Although U.S. flour still retains a 
20¢ for 100 kilos advantage over Ca- 








WANTED 


By one of the foremost, medi- 
um-.size but rapidly-growing 
mills in U.S. — an organiza. 
tion that requires top-bracket 
talent and pays its men in ac. 
cordance with their worth, on 
salary and generous profit. 
Cag cp basis. A friend. 

» hard-hitting group of key 
executives will help you de. 
velope business—and yourself 
—to the maximum. But don’t 
apply if you’re just looking 
for a “job”. ' 


1. A Mill Production 
Manager: 


35 . 45 im age. At least 5 
years experience in actually 
running (not helping to run) 
a mill of 3 - 5,000 cwt. daily 
capacity and likewise famili- 
arity with cereal - packaging 
operation. Must take complete 

arge of plant, personnel 
and all operations — direct 
contact with top management 
for profit responsibility. This 
is a job—from the standpoint 
of enjoyable association, re- 
muneration and “working-on-. 
your-own” — that 99 out of 
100 mill-production managers 
would “go-for”’. 


2. An Assistant Area- 
Sales Executive— 


To be stationed in the South. 
east. A man experienced in 
family flour merchandising 
and packaged-product sales— 
one who has a promotional 
twist in his make-up and a 
team-worker who can “hit it 
off” with present and to-be- 
acquired territorial men. Age 
to 40—(preferably younger) 
but BIG CALIBRE—hecause, 
if you get this job, you'll 
grow to top-flight policy lev- 
el. But the salary to start isn’t 
fabulous .. . we'll play ball 
but we expect you to play 
with us. 


If you’re either of these men 
in basic qualifications and 
you feel you have that extra 
“edge” to really go places, 
we'd like to hear from you. 


Address 9126 
The Northwestern 
Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











nadian flour, the fact remains that 
the Canadian mills have received 
what appears to be a larger conces- 
sion than granted to the U.S. milling 
industry. 
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MICHIGAN BAKERS ARRANGE 
CONVENTION FOR MAY 2-4 


DETROIT—The 1948 annual con- 
vention of the Michigan Bakers Assn. 
will be held in the Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., May 2-4; accord- 
ing to John F. Schallert, executive 
secretary of the organization. Mr. 
Schallert may be reached at the head- 
quarters of the Michigan Bakers 
Assn.,: Detroit Leland Hotel, 1701 Cass 
Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. 








Export Licenses 





(Continued from page 9) 


as enunciated in Current Export Bul- 
letin No. 431, requires that export- 
ers submit data not later than Jan. 
23, 1948. 

The best policy, it is said, probably 
will be to resubmit export applica- 
tions under the new procedure as an 
insurance against change. 


Price Competition Emphasized 

Broadly, Department of Commerce 
policy now is that exports will fol- 
low as closely as possible competitive 
conditions. Application of historical 
experience will only be used in event 
of similar prices by exporters. 

The new policy admittedly is vague 
in many respects. For example, mer- 
chant exporters appear to be auto- 
matically excluded under the basic 
considerations. It may be presumed 
that an exporting mill; with its own 
export department, can offer a bet- 
ter price than a merchant exporter 
buying from a small mill. However, 
if a merchant exporter shows a high- 
er price, including a reasonable mark- 
up, he may get an export license, even 
though his price exceeds that of a 
producing exporter. 

The Department of Commerce ad- 


-imits that it will have to work out 


some rationalization of its new policy 
in regard to flour’exports. The admin- 
istration, under the terms of the new 
law given it by Congress, is interested 
in reducing export prices. Commerce 
officials primarily will be interested 
in halting exorbitant mark-ups on 
exports of all products, including 
flour. 
Meeting Planned 


Their first interest in this respect 
will be in regard to steel and caustic 
soda, where exceptionally unreason- 
able export prices have prevailed, it 
is claimed. With those products draw- 
ing first interest, it is predicted that 
attention to flour will be given sec- 
ondary consideration. Representatives 
of the Millers National Federation 
and the Flour Millers Export Assn. 
will meet with Commerce officials this 
week in an effort to clarify the man- 
ner in which the new licensing policy 
will be.implemented. Later, an indus- 
try task committee may be brought 
to Washington. 

Milling industry officials previously 
have attempted to get final rulings 
from officials of the Department of 
Commerce on this matter, but evi- 
dently the government was not pre- 
pared to meet the current situation. 
It is learned in other sources that 
the commerce department’s new pol- 
icy was predicated on the hope that 
it would have domestic price control 
as a basis from which it could im- 
plement the present export control 
policy as expressed in the new bulle- 
tin. 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 





COLBORNE MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 












Executive Offices 
NATIONAL Chanin Building, New York City 


MIDIERAITILE 30 cx wate, tries Chnee 
Frank J. Hale 


Plants 
Belleville, N. J. and Crystal Lake, Ml. 


IT’S AN AGE OF 
SECRET FORMULAS 


BUT IT’S NOT A SECRET 
THAT AT LEAST 6% 


DAIRYLEA® 


Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 


will improve your bread 6 ways 


1—Flavor 
2—Nutrition 
8—Texture 
4—Appearance 
5—Color 
6—Better 
Keeping 


Qualities 


Add it to your formula for greater 
yields and increased sales. 

















Inspected — Protected — Tested 


DAIRYLEA 
Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 



















uT 

A SUCCESSFUL DON 
BUSINESS CALLS pork 
FINEST EQUIPMENT 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 
388 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 

















WHITE WHEAT 


Lew Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








FERBO FINE ART 
IMITATION FLAVORINGS 


Create Captivating Taste 


Straight Butter Flavor 


92 Score Quality 
Butter-Cream Flavor 


High-Score Butterscotch Flavor 


Caramel-Nut-Butter Flavor 
Rum-Butterscotch Flavor 
Fine Art Maple Flavor 
French Tang Vanilla 


to the trade 
aban tation’ request 


FERBO CO., Madison, N. J. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Arthur Baker, general manager 
Flory Milling Co., Bangor, Pa., ar- 
rived in New York a few days before 
New Year’s to attend the annual 
party given by David Coleman, Inc., 
who represents the mill in the metro- 
politan district. 


J. L. Welsh, Butler-Welsh Grain 
Co., Omaha, spent several days in 
New York on business. 


The holiday party of the New York 
office force of General Mills, Inc., was 
held in Schwartz Restaurant, with a 
buffet supper, dancing and vocalizing. 
Active and retired members of the 
25-year club were the guests of hon- 
or, and two initiations into the group 
were made at that time, George 
Simon of the grocery products divi- 
sion, welcomed by Helene Irwin, a 
charter member, and J. Harold Green, 
export department, received by Mon- 
roe Wellerson, also a charter mem- 
ber, and sales manager of the ex- 
port sales office. The New York gro- 
cery products sales division held a 
party a few days earlier. 


* 

David S. Jackman, vice president, 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, was in 
New York with Mrs, Jackman pre- 
vious to sailing Jan. 3 on a cruise 
through southern waters, and visited 
with Samuel R. Strisik, who handles 
the mill account in the metropolitan 
area, 

* 


The Commercial Exchange of Phil- 
adelphia has appointed George Moy- 
er, Fred Griffith, William B. Stites, 
Walter K. Woolman and Albert Bus- 
senius as a committee on nominations 
for its 94th annual meeting Tuesday, 
Jan. 27. 

* 


H. W. Wilson, vice president of the 
Duluth Board of Trade and office 


manager of Cargill, Inc., Duluth, is 
visiting his mother in Chicago. 
* 


Willis N. Kelly, vice president in 
charge of operations, William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was 
reappointed for a four-year term on 
the Kansas State Board of Regents 
by Gov. Frank Carlson. 


Leo Andrade, manager of the ex- 
port branch of the southwestern divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., with head- 
quarters in San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
was a visitor in Oklahoma City head- 
quarters during the holidays. 

% 


Harry Stover, president of the 
Packard Milling Co., Custer City, 
Okla., was a guest of Oklahoma City 
relatives during the holidays. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Stover. 


Elmo Sleight, Oklahoma City, di- 
rector of sales, Acme Flour Mills 
Co., has been confined to his home 
with influenza. 

e 


Mr. and Mrs. Herman K. Schafer, 
Omaha, will observe their 50th wed- 
ding anniversary Jan. 11 at a cele- 
bration at the Blackstone Hotel. They 
have invited over 200 guests, with 
hours from 4 to 10 p.m. Mr. Schafer 
is president of the Maney . Milling 
Co., Omaha. Leo Murphy, vice presi- 
dent of Allied Mills, Chicago, will 
come to Omaha for the occasion. 


Dr. E. C. Stakman, division of plant 
pathology, University of Minnesota, 
has been named president-elect of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. He will take 
office at the organization’s 100th an- 
niversary convention to be held in 
Washington next year. Dr. Stakman 
is an authority on rust diseases that 
attack wheat. 





Industry Agreements Procedure 
Specified in Executive Order 


WASHINGTON — Basic procedure 
for development of voluntary indus- 
try agreements immune from anti- 
trust law prosecution after approval 
by the Attorney General has been 
established by an executive order is- 
sued by President Truman last week. 
This order sets up the machinery 
which was authorized by the anti- 
inflation law which was passed by the 
recent extraordinary session of the 
80th Congress. 


BREAD PRICES UP IN 
TOLEDO 


TOLEDO—An increase of 1'2¢ in 
the wholesale price of the 20-oz. loaf 
of white bread was announced by 
Continental Baking Co. here Dec. 29. 
The price rise was followed on Dec. 
81 by the Walton Baking Co., the 
Jersey Bread Co. and the Taystee 
Bread Co. Wholesale price of the loaf 
was increased from 18'4¢ to 15¢, and 
the rise was 2¢ when it reached the 
consumer, the retail price changing 
from 16¢ to 18¢. 


— 





Voluntary agreements concerning 
agricultural commodities and specu- 
lative activities on commodity ex- 
changes will be the responsibility of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

J. Monroe Johnson, head of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, will 
be in charge of allocation of trans- 
portation equipment and facilities. 

Allocation agreements concerning 
fuels will be handled by the Secre- 
tary of Interior and all other agree- 
ments in regard to industrial equip- 
ment and products will be under the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

In respect to agriculture, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is instructed 
to work in cooperation with the Cab- 
inet Food Committee and: with the 
Citizens Conservation Committee now 
under the direction of James Still- 
well. The Secretary of Agriculture 
is the chairman of the Cabinet Food 
Committee and also a member of 
the conservation committee. 

The President, in the executive or- 
der, instructed the cabinet officers 
to establish committees under their 
direction to coordinate and collabo- 
rate with other agencies in develop- 


ing plans and to implement their re- 
spective responsibilities. 

Voluntary industry agreements re- 
garding allocation of scarce mate- 
rials, conservation programs—except 
in the case of the distilling ‘industry 
until Jan. 31, 1948—are not binding 
on any member of an industry, and 
probably will require consultation 
between industry, labor and govern- 
ment agencies involved prior to the 
conclusion of any agreement which 
will then have to have the approval 
of the Attorney General before im- 
munity from anti-trust law. prosecu- 
tion is. available. These voluntary 
agreements do not include price-fix- 
ing proposals. 


DEATHS 


Earl Martin, Iowa representative 
of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kanas City, died suddenly of a heart 
attack Jan. 6. Mr. Martin, 52, had 
been associated with the Midland 
firm for the past six months. He made 
his headquarters in Des Moines. Pre- 
viously, he had been employed by 
the Iowa Flour Co., Des Moines, and 
had other milling connections in past 
years. Funeral services will be held 
Jan. 7 at Lancaster, Mo. 


Stroud Jordan, industrial chemist 
in charge of the manufacturers’ serv- 
ice division of the American Sugar 
Refining Co., died suddenly Dec. 28 
in Miami, Fla. He was formerly chief 
of the Bureau of Standardization, De- 
partment of Purchase of the City of 
New York, and had served as a con- 
sultant to the National Confectioners 
Assn. for many years. 











George Jensen, who has been asso- 
ciated with N. T. Swezey’s Son & Co., 
New York, for 15 or more years, died 
suddenly Dec. 28 of a heart attack 
brought on by the snow storm. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
C. & M. BAGS, INC., CHARTERED | 


OKLAHOMA CITY—C. & M. Bags, 
Inc., Commerce, Okla., has been char- 
tered, with capital stock $10,000. In- 
corporators are William B. Patter- 
son, Oklahoma City; Cleon R. Yoder 
and John C. Sprowles, both of Joplin, 
Mo. John D. Cheek, Oklahoma City, 
is registered agent. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. LOUIS GRAIN VOLUME 
IN 1947 SECOND LARGEST 


ST. LOUIS—Grain receipts .of 77,- 
174,496 bu. in 1947 at the Merchants 
Exchange of St. Louis established a 
near record for volume in ‘the ex- 
change’s 112 years of operation, sec- 
ond only to the high record of 81 
million bushels in 1928, H. R. Diercks, 
president of the exchange, reports. 

With the dollar value for all re- 
ceipts totaling more than $200 mil- 
lion, the exchange head stated that 
a number of new price highs were 
established in the year’s trading. In 
a year marked by rapid price in- 
creases, No. 2 yellow corn reached a 
record high of $2.64% Dec. 12, ex- 
ceeding by 31%4¢ the previous record 
high of $2.33 in August, 1918. More- 
over, 1947 corn receipts or 36,722,- 
855 bu. set a new volume record in 
contrast to the previous record of 
27 million bushels received in 1928, 
the exchange’s peak year. 

No. 2 red wheat Dec. 19 sold at 
$3.15, the highest price since $3.50 
was established as a peak in May, 
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Jd. A. Silva, Jr. 


JOINS ADMI—4J. A. Silva, Jr., has 
joined the staff of the bakery divi- 
sion of the American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute, Chicago, according to an an- 
nouncement by Victor E. Marx, in 
charge of the division. Beginning in 
Las Vegas, N.M., he has spent all his 
business life in the baking industry. 
For 10 years he was in the Bakery 
Service Department of Standard 
Brands, Inc., in many sections of the 
country and in the Fleischmann Lab- 
oratories, New York, later trans- 
ferring to the foreign division and 
spent time with bakers in Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Haiti, Santo Domingo, 
the West Indies, South America, in- 
cluding Brazil, returning by way of 
Mexico. For two years he was pro- 
duction manager for American Bread 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. For the past 10 
years he has been in the bakery serv- 
ice department of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., working in the South and more 
recently in the Midwest. Mr. Silva’s 
headquarters will be in Chicago and 
he will work with bakers in the Cen- 
tral States and the East on their 
production problems, with special 
reference to the use of nonfat dry 
milk solids. 





1917. In the same month of 1946, this 

sold at a high of $2.36. 
——-BREAD !8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOHN G. FLYNN APPLIES 


KANSAS CITY—John G. Flynn has 
applied for membership in the Kansas 
City Board of Trade on transfer from 
his father, the late John M. Flynn, 
with whom he had been associated in 
the grain business since 1938 in the 
John M. Flynn Grain Co. 
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More Wheat Feeding 
Seen If Corn Price 


Discount Narrows 


For the balance of the crop year, 
it will be well for millers to keep one 
eye on the spread between corn and 
wheat prices, the Millers National 
Federation cautions. As long as wheat 
is selling at a substantial premium 
over corn, the feeding of wheat to 
livestock will automatically be held 
at a minimum. Whenever the two 
grains sell at fairly close to the same 
level in any area, there will be a good 
bit of wheat used for livestock feed- 
ing. Two or three months of corn 
and wheat prices holding at approxi- 
mately the same levels, regardless of 
whether the: grains go up or down or 
stand still, could mean the use feed- 
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ing of so much wheat that the sup- 

ply of that cereal might be exhaust- 
ed before harvest brings the new 
crop, the federation points out. 

Three months ago government 
statisticians were estimating that the 
livestock use of wheat on this crop 
would amount to 325 million bushels. 
More recently they have cut this fig- 


ure down to 250 million. Prewar use,., 


of wheat for livestock averaged about 
120 million bushels, but last year it 
was 189 million bushels. If it runs 
much above 250 million bushels this 
crop year, it will be a critical matter 
to everyone concerned. 

During the past month, corn prices 
have advanced considerably. At pres- 
ent, comparable grades of the two 
grains are about 45¢ bu. apart in 
Chicago, whereas six weeks ago the 
difference was close to 70¢. However, 
in other areas, notably the Southwest 
and on the Pacific Coast, the two 
grains are selling fairly close togeth- 
er, so that in the past two or three 
weeks there has been a notable in- 
crease in these areas of wheat feeding 
to livestock. Country millers report 
that substantial amounts of wheat 
are now being brought in by farmers 
for grinding, whereas a month or so 
ago farmers were finding it worth 
while to sell wheat and buy corn for 
feed. 





Wheat Review 





(Continued from page 15) 
in slow request with premiums 
weaker. 
The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Jan. 3: 
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DNS 59 Ib. 
DNS 58 Ib. 
DNS 57 Ib. 
DNS 56 Ib. 
DNS 55 Ib. ... cece eee eeeee 2,85% @2. 87% 


Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 12% 1@2¢, 13% 10@12¢, 14% 21@ 
23¢, 15% 34¢, 16% 44¢. 


Pacific Prices Weaker 


Pacific Northwest cash wheat 
prices were down around 5¢ for the 
week, with ordinary soft white wheat 
showing the principal decline. There 
was little interest, either on the buy- 
ing or selling side. The sharp decline 
in prices during the past few weeks 
found offerings by farmers extremely 
limited. Little new wheat is being 
purchased in the country. The CCC 
is getting only nominal amounts. 
Arrivals on old contracts have been 
heavy, and the CCC is receiving more 
than enough for its shipping needs. 
Nearly 3 million bushels of wheat 
were shipped from the Columbia Riv- 
er area during December. Stocks at 
terminals are the highest they have 
been in many months. Crop ‘condi- 
tions continue good. Weather has been 
seasonable, with snow east of the 
mountains in the main producing 
areas providing an excellent covering 
for growing wheat. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE———— 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION 


Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 47,412 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
Pares with an output of 42,308 tons 
in the week previous and 55,407 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 1,576,- 
375 tons, as compared with 1,375,279 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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Freight Rate Increase May Bring 





Demand for New Farm Price Support 


WASHINGTON — An unexpected 
result of the recent freight rate in- 
crease granted the railroads by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will 
be the firming of demand on the part 
of farm producers for an extension 
of the mandatory price support pro- 
gram after Jan. 1, 1949. This program 
is due to expire at the end of this 
year, but it has been conceded in 
most informed circles that it would 
be extended in some form after that 
date. 


A further “emergency” railroad 
freight rate increase of 10% was au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Dec. 30, boosting charges 
20% above what they were last Oct. 1. 


As in the case of the earlier 10% 
hike, issued less than three months 
ago, the commission made its new or- 
der a temporary se good only until 
next June 30. 

Between. now unl then, the com- 
mission hopes to complete its study 
of the railroads’ plea for a perma- 
nent 30% increase in charges and to 
decide what the long term rates 
should be. 

The rise is expected by ICC ex- 
perts to yield the carriers an extra 
$1,230,000,000 a year. 

The freight rate increase has added 
supporters to the price support 
program, particularly in the field of 


perishable produce where it is seen 
that these producers and handlers will 
be compelled to absorb the freight 
rate boosts. Since 1946 freight rates 
have increased more than 40% re- 
flecting an original rate advance of 
17% Jan. 1, 1947, and two subse- 
quent advances of 10% each. These 
latter increases are called temporary 
and are effective-until June 30, 1948, 
and another 10% increase is pending 
determination. The feeling in ship- 
ping circles is that virtually the en- 
tire rate increase request will be put 
on a permanent basis. 

Not only has the price support pro- 
gram obtained new support from the 
perishable producers but it has been 
learned that the poultry industry, 
which not so long ago took an ada- 
mant stand against a price support 
program for that industry, now ap- 
pears to have reversed its position 
and will vigorously advocate price 
support legislation—at least for eggs. 

With producers in the perishable 
field clamoring for price support leg- 
islation, consequential political influ- 
ence will be brought into line for ex- 
tension of the price support mandate. 
Most influential in this added strength 
is the citrus and dried fruit 
industry, which has suffered from 
considerable over-production and 
disastrous sagging of prices for the 
producers. 





November Cuban 


HAVANA—Cuban imports of U.S. 
flour during November increased to 
120,000 200-lb. sacks, as compared 
with 86,752 in October, according to 
information compiled by P. E. Carr, 
import-export statistician. The No- 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES 





Flour Imports Up 


vember total was well below those 
of the same month of 1946, but well 
above any previous year in the past 
six. Between Jan. 1 and Nov. 30, 
1947, Cuba had imported 1,701,872 
200-lb. sacks of U.S. flour. 


FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB. SACKS) 








1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

JOBUBTY oc crcccves 142,357 108,573 165,394 311,414 30,982 273,255 
February .......... 161,348 131,517 249,560 248,140 161,096 157,402 
PEGTOR: occ cecicccvcs 93,954 215,666 140,830 185,711 220,442 74,334 
yO eee eee 235,078 145,090 114,361 127,973 134,906 152,262 
May ...<.. 107,205 131,632 142,797 136,725 141,148 130,112 
June ..... 127,214 111,700 199,329 320,731 133,393 243,590 
July ..... 109,457 166,935 118,702 339,536 133,782 183,422 
AUBUSt on cccsveeess 150,322 121,507 15,689 332,280 145,694 140,009 
September ......... 47,561 66,858 9,320 261,452 30,933 139,851 
to Pee eee ree ee 62,538 92,479 40,700 5,769 58,554 86,752 
November ......... 104,164 98,370 109,028 7,757 236,655 120,782 

Sub-totals ..... 1,341,198 1,390,327 1,305,910 2,277,688 1,427,585 1,701,872 
December .......... 144,763 137,070 157,384 28,040 298,839  ...s.. 

Totalea ....i..5. 1,485,951 1,527,397 1,463,294 2,305,728 1,736,434 === weenee 





The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


IN 05 i ai0 aco.0.5 0 60:0 600 0.b.6 vate ese 
Archer- Daniels-Midland Cee. svat@enssri. 
IEE Sanh ks 5 & phe ke at's ke bee ees e 


Merck & Co. 
National 


BS. 03 owes sein eta tian ce 


Victor Chemical Co. 


Ward Baking Co., Warrants ............ 
WE EE OS cee Sa Wad bao thee so eeys 


Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 


Sunshine Tiiosalis, PN 80d bi's, 0b. pide eaten 4s 
United Biscuit of America ............. 


High Low Close Close 
Dec. 27, *Jan. 2, 
———1947-48—_. 1947 1948 
4&6 te 42% 30% 39% 39 
owed < 30 34 344% 
eotee 49% 38% 41 41% 
vere 2% 2% 3% 
conned 20% 115% 12 12% 
ou tar 75 615% 64% 64 
ne 1 170 8 172 
sga'ge 13% 9% 10 10% 
sacks 45% 34% 34%—_ 37% 
caves 103 87 881, 
ke ae v 54% 43 47% 
spiky 3 33% Sich ie 33% 
«++» 65% 43% 51% 52 
ee 341% 27 30% 30% 
vo 20 205% 21% 
wees 38% 30% 33% 34% 
pa | 24% Rag 29 
victee ae 9 o% 9% 
oese BT% 23% 26% 
teas 34 3084 
het ae 32% 37% 
«eee B4% 181% o<uts 21% 
raph 351% Four 47% 
eis ee 3% 3% 3% 
«+s. 19% 10% ll 115% 
«+--+ 106% 881, 


*Major security markets were closed Jan. 3 due to the weather. 





Congressional approval of the ex- 
tension of the price support mandate 
is seen as a certainty in the long 
range agriculture program which will 
receive consideration at the second 
session of the 80th Congress. The 
main problem yet to be settled ap- 
pears to be the level at which price 
support will operate. Some congres- 
sional circles have expressed the opin- 
ion that the price support base should 
be flexible, particularly in the case of 
the Steagall commodities. Under a 
flexible program it is seen that the 
government could halt excesses under 
a price support program such as 
have occurred in potato production by 
reducing the level of support. 

A large measure of plausibility is 
found in the producers’ demand for 
a government price support for farm 
commodities. They assert that the 
government has been protecting oth- 
er special interests, such as labor 
with a minimum wage and the rail- 
roads with assured rates. 

However, one aspect which has not 
been given too great attention is the 
fact that the price support program 
potentially increases the position of 
the government as an accumulator 
of farm produce. Except for the ex- 
perience of the Federal Farm Board 
and Commodity Credit Corp. loan 
programs, which have been generally 
limited to basic crops in peace time 
operation, the government position as 
an accumulator of farm produce has 
not been burdensome: However, if the 
Congress writes a permanent price 
support mandate into agricultural 
law, it is feared that the government 
may increase its position as a compe- 
titive accumulator of farm produce 
with industry and may ultimately 
narrow the activity of commodity 
markets which have _ heretofore 
through speculative activity permitted 
the private accumulators of farm 
products to hedge or distribute their 
risks. 

¥ ¥ 


Grain Rate Suspended 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission Jan.3 suspend- 
ed for 10 days a 10% increase on 
grain rates at the request of Frank 
B. Townsend, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Traffic Assn. 

A new 20% increase in freight 
rates, in lieu of the present emergency 
10%, would have become effective 
Jan. 5. The extension makes it effec- 
tive Jan. 15. 

Mr. Townsend wired Clyde B. 
Aitchison, chairman of the ICC, at 
Washington that railroads putting the 
new 10% increase into effect on five- 
day notice would cause a direct loss to 
all country shippers. 

Every country elevator has grain 
bought on the basis of present rates 
which, because of the holidays and 
severe boxcar shortage, could not 
have been shipped before Jan. 5, Mr. 
Townsend said. 

The 10-day extension, which the 
ICC granted on grain, grain prod- 
ucts and grain by-products, includes 
soybeans and flaxseed when taking 
grain rates. 

Mr. Townsend said the extension 
would save shippers about $12 on 
each car of grain and, as approxi- 
mately 600 to 800 cars are shipped 
daily from the country, the saving 
would approximate $100,000 during 
the 10-day period. 
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our Production in 1946 Up 1.6% 





TOTAL FOR YEAR ESTIMATED 
TO BE 278.9 MILLION SACKS 


Wheat Grindings Show Drop to 625 Million Bu. for 1946, 
Due to Scarcity of Grain and 80% Extraction 
Rate Required by WFO-144 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction for the calendar year 1946 
is estimated at 278.9 million sacks 
by the Bureau of the Census. This 
is an increase of 1.6% over the total 
1945 calendar year output of 274.4 
million sacks. These figures, the Cen- 
sus Bureau pointed out in its an- 
nouncement, are based on monthly 
reports from mills which produced 
approximately 98% of the U.S. total. 

In spite of the indicated increase 
in wheat flour production during 
1946, there was a drop in the quan- 
tity of wheat ground because of the 
higher flour extraction rate required 
by War Food Order 144 during March 
through August, 1946. Wheat grind- 
ings during 1946 were estimated at 
625 million bushels, compared with a 
total of 641 million bushels during 
1945, a decrease of 2.5%. This de- 
crease in wheat grindings, coupled 
with the higher flour extraction rate, 
caused a 13% decline in estimated 
offal production, from 5.6 million tons 
in 1945 to 4.9 million tons in 1946. 

The flour. milling industry had an 
eventful year in 1946, the bureau 


the statistics regarding wheat flour 
production during that year. First, 
the all-time record for monthly flour 
production was broken three times 
during the year. The three record 
totals in millions of sacks, were 26.1 
in January, 26.6 in October and 26.8 
in December (Table 1). The previ- 
ous record was 25.2 million sacks, 
reached in October, 1945. 

Second, the decline in wheat flour 
production during the first half of the 
year was the sharpest reported since 
the monthly survey was started by 
the Bureau of the Census in 1923. 
The decline was chiefly due to the 
shortage of wheat owing to unusual- 
ly large exports of the grain, and 
to delays brought about by the terms 
of WFO-144 which required 80% ex- 
traction. 

In 1946, U.S. exports of wheat 
amounted to 187 million bushels, com- 
pared with a 1935-39 average of 37 
million bushels. 

Other developments in 1946 which 
were of significance to the flour mill- 
ing industry were the virtual deple- 
tion of wheat flour stocks following 

























































































announcement stated, in reviewing the sharp decline in production, and 
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Production, stocks and exports of wheat flour, 1945-1946 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION BY CAPACITY GROUPS: 1946 
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Flour production by capacity groups, U. 8S. mills, 1946 


TABLE 2—REPORTED WHEAT AND RYE MILLING PRODUCTION, BY 
MONTHS, 1946 (Summary of reports from mills canvassed) 























— Wheat ~ c Rye 

Daily 

24-hour 

cap. in 

Wheat -~Production—, wheat Rye Production 
No. of ground Flour ; flour No. of ground Flour 
mills re- (1,000 (1,000 Offal (1,000 mills re- (1,000 (1,000 Offal 
Month porting bu.) sacks) (tons) sacks) porting bu.) sacks) (tons) 
January ........ 1,057 59,591 25,605 519,040 1,154 21 618 276 3,240 
February ....... 1,078 59,361 25,511 516,450 1,155 21 580 260 2,990 
March 44,975 20,933 311,490 1,160 20 537 244 2,680 
April 42,746 19,878 292,140 1,162 18 588 265 3,100 
BO pc cccccscese 36,220 16,890 246,400 1,165 22 835 352 5,590 
June 37,556 17,529 252,830 1,166 30 233 97 1,640 
July 47,500 22,067 320,650 1,166 20 109 46 680 
August 51,442 23,859 356,000 1,166 23 751 312 5,040 
September ...... 1,127 54,210 23,672 451,450 1,167 22 371 163 2,040 
October ........ 1,132 60,069 26,064 511,350 ~-1,168 25 348 153 2,030 
November ...... 1,132 57,690 24,988 493,070 1,169 22 384 162 2,590 
December ...... 1,132 60,647 26,201 621,880 1,171 27 371 159 2,310 
| ere *1,110 612,006 273,197 4,792,750 *%1,164 *22 5,725 2,489 33,930 
* Average. 


TABLE 3—REPORTED WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTION, BY CAPACITY GROUPS, 1946 
(Annual summary of monthly reports from mills canvassed) 








-~-Wheat flour production—, Average 
e 3 3 z * $ 1b., sack, 
ry a ~ flour 
| é@28 22 § ¢ up. S38 32 
Daily capa- Pap we os ESo eee ES 
city group ga $s an vas » 23% Ses aw 
(mil basis) B58 $2 32 §e% 2Hag Coe as 
g22 fo Bo FAS SRSS SSE FS Wheatortal 
400 sacks and 
WEGOP Scien 684 18,587 8,126 12 109,440 24.3 151,260 137.2 37.2 
Sacks— 
401- 800... 110 22,886 10,221 93 65,290 61.3 177,080 134.3 34.7 
801-1,200 ... 77 38,782 17,217 224 80,540 70.1 305,640 135.2 35.5 
1,201-1,600 ... 41 28,622 12,833 313 68,830 71.5 219,030 133.8 34.1 
1,601-2,400 ... 60 70,740 31,484 625 122,610 84.2 657,350 134.8 35.4 
2,401-3,200 ... 42 69,436 30,854 735 118,980 85.0 549,410 135.0 35.6 
3,201-4,000 ... 36 78,246 34,814 967 135,340 84.3 614,970 134.9 35.3 
4,001-6,000 ... 26 74,963 33,598 1,292 125,700 87.6 683,860 133.9 34.8 
6,001-8,000 ... 19 83,052 37,252 1,961 133,790 91.3 649,050 133.8 34.8 
Over 8,000 15 126,692 66,798 3,787 213,480 87.2 985,100 133.8 34.7 
Total ... 1,110 612,006 273,197 246 1,164,000 77.0 4,792,750 134.4 35.1 


*Estimated annual capacity is obtained by multiplying daily 


(305) of work days during the year. 


% Dis- 

tribution 

} 
se RE 
ae n+ 
ee 33 
Ss a &? 
61.6 3.0 
9.9 3.7 
7.0 6.3 
3.7 4.7 
5.4 11.5 
3.8 11.3 
3.2 12,8 
2.3 12.3 
1.7 13.6 
1.4 20.8 
100.0 100.0 


TABLE 9—WHEAT GRINDINGS AND WHEAT PRODUCTION BY STATES, 
1945 AND 1946 














Wheat grindings* Wheat productiont 
om (1,000 bu.) SS oa (1,000 Du. )————->. 
State— 1945 194 1945t 1946 

Kansas... 94,731 99,005 207,939 216,768 
Minnesota $1,435 75,543 21,246 27,080 
New York 73,166 74,304 9,147 5,648 
Missouri 53,471 51,809 18,256 18,780 
BUD. cee csetosccedives 44,905 42,921 48,150 62,916 
Washington ........... 30,266 28,442 61,512 77,966 
) Tee eee eee 34,508 28,533 24,817 19,553 
Oklahoma ............ 28,003 27,310 73,875 88,262 
Gs wieder end seas svesss 23,009 21,078 57,483 48,522 
Nebraska «......++e065 17,299 16,544 $2,358 90,677 
GOOG cecteccevccsons 17,269 15,548 21,810 25,168 
Colorado ....cesecevees 9,821 10,089 35,465 37,080 
BOG. bccsidvioveieceses 10,499 10,133 2,660 3,312 
GCUMGOGMIB cicccscccccce 11,220 9,599 10,697 12,697 
BRIGRIGER © ove dcvc'nccdsc 9,652 9,765 27,005 22,896 
Indiana ........ 8,862 9,877 34,980 29,692 
North Dakota . 9,765 9,396 154,568 139,824 
Tennessee ......-+-5-s 10,499 » 9,637 55 3,878 
Montama ..seeeececeeee 7,880 9,164 57,145 62,395 
Kentucky ..........-.- 8,498 8,333 5,008 4,158 
... See 7,981 7,605 7,696 8,344 
WOR. sc csccrccsecscncs 7,548 7,199 6,776 6,981 
Pennsylvania .......-.. 4,865 5,378 20,038 19,912 
TAOS caccccisecsececes 4,272 4,957 32,734 34,846 
Wisconsin .........++.. 4,694 4,588 1,468 2,263 
North Carolina ........ 4,129 3,858 5,712 6,307 
Maryland .......seee8- 3,338 3,234 6,771 7,320 
GOOTBIE . cc cccrccccseses 1,668 1,411 2,470 2,093 
South Carolina 748 789 2,972 2,706 
West Virginia ... 690 742 1,610 1,501 
Other states ..........- 5,131 5,215 61,407 66,271 
Petal .ccvicersivcsor 629,822 612,006 1,108,224 1,155,715 
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*Wheat ground in the production of flour, as reported by mills canvassed by the Bureau 
of the Census. 
tIncludes both winter and spring wheat. 
*<~¢Revised (from figures in Annual Summary for 1945,.Facts for Industry Series M16A-05, 
table 10). Source of data on wheat production: Department of Agriculture. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


TABLE 6—REPORTED WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTION, BY STATES, 1946 
(Annual summary of monthly reports from mills canvassed) 


o——- Wheat Flour Production———. 








a s = Z~ e 
® a a 3 a ° 
soa as a 
dae 83 3 3 &s my 
rad bo 2 n os g 8 =] 529 eee 
SHE +e ° wee a2 509 gea 
oe $3 gS EFS 8B pagy 882 
State oF 9 gS sa Pond ba Bataan BRA 
Ss he Pd e~ qh 7? any °° 
Kansas ..... 69 99,005 43,883 636 16.1 160,883 89.4 
Minnesota .. 44 75,543 33,910 771 «=12.4 128,886 86.3 
New York .. 32 74,304 33,455 1,045 12.3 118,292 92.7 
Missouri .... 49 51,809 23,020 470 8.4 95,307 79.2 
Texas ...... 30 42,921 19,087 636 7.0 75,811 82.5 
Wash’gtn 16 28,442 12,854 803 4.7 48,853 86.3 
Illinois ..... 33 28,533 12,649 383 4.6 70,259 59.0 
Oklahoma 28 27,310 12,170 435 4.5 44,188 90.3 
ORD ecceess 67 21,078 9,377 140 3.5 49,515 62.1 
Nebraska ... 31 16,544 7,379 238 2.7 27,992 86.4 
Oregon ..... 15 16,548 7,095 473 2.6 28,625 81.3 
Colorado .... 18 10,089 4,583 255 1.7 15,955 94.2 
TOWR «seeeee 8 10,133 4,463 558 1.6 18,169 80.5 
California ... 9 9,599 4,403 489 1.6 16,748 86.2 
Michigan ... 41 9,765 4,381 107 1.6 20,398 70.4 
Indiana ..... 44 9,877 4,306 98 1.6 27,361 51.6 
N. Dakota .. 9 9,396 4,198 466 1.5 16,751 82.2 
Tennessee .... 64 9,637 4,166 65 1.5 30,164 .45.3 
Montana .... 15 9,164 4,121 275 1.5 17,137 78.8 
Kentucky ... 74 8,333 3,637 49 1.3 23,364 51.0 
Virginia ..... 98 7,605 3,338 34 1.2 25,046 43.7 
2) eer 22 7,199 3,292 150 1.2 12,713 84.9 
Pennsylvania 124 5,378 2,338 19 0.9 23,242 33.0 
Idaho ......+. 14 4,957 2,248 161 0.8 8,881 83.0 
Wisconsin ... 6 4,588 2,101 350 0.8 7,592 90.7 
N. Carolina .. 57 3,858 1,702 30 0.6 17,411 32.1 
Maryland ... 26 3,234 1,431 55 0.5 9,443 49.7 
Georgia ..... 11 1,411 609 55 0.2 3,364 59.4 
S. Carolina .. 14 789 335 24 0.1 3,740 29.4 
W. Virginia . 12 742 326 27 0.1 3,625 29.5 
Other statest . 30 5,215 2,340 78 0.9 14,284 53. 
Total - 1,110 612,006 273,197 246 100.0 1,163,999 77.0 


Offal produc- 
tion (tons) 


71,380 
67,530 
61,010 
54,480 
44,290 
36,730 
32,610 
30,840 
24,920 
11,880 

6,740 

5,980 
40,480 





4,792,750 


*Estimated annual capacity is obtained by multiplying daily capacity by 
(305) of work days during the year. 


tIncludes Alabama, 1 mill; 


Arizona, 3; 


Connecticut, 1; 


Delaware, 7; 


Aver. Ibs, 


per 


sack 


of flour 


135.4 
133.7 
133.3 
135.0 
134.9 
132.8 
135.3 
134.6 
134.9 
134.5 
131.5 


139.0 
141.3 
136.6 
133.7 


134.4 


Wheat Offal 


35.7 
35.2 
34.0 
35.4 
35.9 
34.7 
35.6 
35.0 
34.7 
35.0 
32.6 
32.4 
36.5 
33.3 
33.4 
37.4 


the number 


District of Co- 


lumbia, 1; Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, 1; New Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 1; New Mexico, 4; 
South Dakota, 5; and Wyoming, 4. 


TABLE 7—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF REPORTED WHEAT FLOUR 
PRODUCTION, BY STATES, 1935-1946 


(Annual summary of monthly reports from mills canvassed) 








1935-1939 

State— Aver. 
KQBBER cece ccccccccnss 15.4 
Minnesota 11.8 
New York 12.3 
MUISBOMRL. oc crcccceccecs 8.5 
TOME mee cccvecvcdcsece 6.3 
Washington ....-+ee+s 4.9 
TIMMMOI ccc ccs ccecves 5.3 
Oklahoma ..... ececces 4.4 
ORNS. acvccccccccccccre 4.0 
NebDraska@ ..ceesseecees 2.8 
ORME. becccccccccsces 3.0 
Other states ....... 54+: 21.3 

>, |) rer ’ 100.0 


1940 194 1942 
15.0 15.4 15.3 
10.8 10.6 11.2 
12.3 12.8 12.4 

8.5 8.6 8.9 
6.8 5.9 6.0 
4.9 4.8 4.7 
5.0 5.1 5.2 
4.2 4.3 4.3 
3.9 4.1 4.6 
3.0 3.0 2.8 
3.4 3.1 3.0 
22.2 22.3 21.6 
100.0 100.0 100.0 


1943 
16 


se 
S bo bo > & OF OF OI OO bo to 
weeowoNwwe Othe 


iJ 


100.0 


1944 1945 
15.6 15.0 
12.3 13.0 
12.6 11.9 

8.0 8.5 
6.3 7.0 
5.2 4.9 
5.6 5.5 
4.6 4.5 
3.9 3.6 
2.6 2.7 
2.8 2.8 
20.5 20.6 
100.0 100.0 


1946 
16.1 
12.4 


Bo bo Go he we 2a ge Bo 
bo 


PAOIRARIOH 


wo 


100.0 


TABLE 8—WHEAT GRINDINGS, WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION, AND UNITED STATES 
EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR, 1946 AND COMPARSIONS 


Period— 
Annual: 1935-1939 average 
1943 





January 
February 
March 


SEED Vaiaee pes eecesetedeuces 
September 

October 
November 
December 





Wheat Wheat flour 
Grindings* Production* 
(thousand (thousand 
bu.) sacks) 
idtseces 465,370 198,415 
bau s'oa'ne 531,512 229,776 
ce 64 vehis 548,237 236,369 
aneoveede 629,822 269,804 
vicese te « 612,006 273,197 
38,781 16,535 
44,293 19,148 
45,686 19,697 
52,485 22,484 
51,000 22,766 
eeu evas 59,591 25,605 
easawuy’ 59,361 25,511 
oe eskwe 44,975 20,933 
eeeesacs 42,745 19,878 
os9.s0aien 36,220 16,890 
owe cheer 37,556 17,529 
acbaeats 47,500 22,067 
v6s bev 51,442 23,859 
54,210 23,672 
60,069 26,064 
57,690 24,988 
60,647 26,201 


*As reported by mills canvassed by the Bureau of the Census. 
Source of data on United States exports: Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the Census. 


TABLE 1—ESTIMATED WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTION IN THE U. S., 1945 AND 1946 


c— U.S. Exports —, 
Wheat Wheat flour 
(thousand 
sacks) 


(thousand 
bu.) 
37,415 
11,841 
10,029 
128,764 
187,155 
3,118 
987 
836 
10,730 


5,324 
9,787 
12,072 


6,045 














pene 1946 , — 1945* . 
a 2 & 
= en + ~ 

Rox on“ am Average ekox +o ga Average aa 
B83 3 2&8 number lb. ss as 3 oe S§ numberlb. Si 
eo8 be js sack, flour 3~ © BS a BS sack, flour Z~ 

3s 33 3 b=] a 
Month $35 $85 335 __ BES $35 S55 43s BES 

- - * > - ew = , 

gac g&S Hac wh’t offal = Of Bac R&S Hac wh’'t offal 238 
January 26,140 60,820 530 139.6 40.5 71.6 22,370 62,180 454 139.9 40.6 71.5 
February 26,040 60,580 527 139.6 40.5 71.6 20,480 47,700 415 139.7 40.5 71.6 
March . 319 128.9 29.8 77.6 2,430 62,170 454 139.5 40.5 71.7 
April 298 129.0 29.4 77.5 22,070 61,500 450 140.0 40.8 71.4 
May 252 128.7 29.2 77.7 23,770 66,490 485 140.0 40.8 71.4 
June 258 128.6 28.8 77.8 23,240 64,360 479 140.3 41.3 71.3 
July 32 129.1 29.1 77.5 22,630 653,190 470 141.0 41.6 70.9 
August 363 129.4 29.8 77.3 23,600 55,400 486 140.8 41.3 71.0 
September 461 137.4 38.1 72.8 22,590 62,780 460 140.2 40.8 71.3 
October 26,610 61,330 522 138.3 39.2 72.3 26,230 58,750 610 139.7 40.5 71.6 
November.. 25,510 58,880 504 138.5 39.5 72.2 22,870 53,310 465 139.8 40.7 71.5 
December.. 26,750 61,920 533 138.9 39.8 72.0 23,120 53,890 470 139.8 40:7 71.5 
Year . 278,900 624,740 4,895 134.4 35.1 74.4 274,400 640,720 6,598 140.1 40.8 71.4 
*Revised. tIn estimating the total wheat flour production in 1945 and 1946, it was 
assumed that small mills not covered by the monthly survey operated at a lower rate 


of capacity than those covered by the survey. A description of the method of estimating 
is available on request. The monthly data were estimated on the basis of the percentage 
distribution by months of the actual production during the year of mills canvassed. tEsti- 
mated on the basis of the average number of pounds of wheat per sack of flour produced 
as shown by data for mills canvassed. {Estimated on the basis of the average number of 
Pounds of offal per sack of flour as shown by data for mills canvassed. §Wheat flour pro- 
duction as compared with wheat grindings. 


the relatively large volume of wheat 
flour exports (Tables 5 and 8). 
Stocks of wheat flour in the hands 
of mills at the end of the second 
quarter of 1946 amounted to only 1.8 
million sacks, the lowest since the 
Bureau started collecting these in- 
ventory data in 1925. U.S. exports of 
wheat flour in 1946 totaled 45 mil- 
lion sacks, compared with an annual 
average of only 5.3 million sacks for 
the years of 1935-39. 

The wheat flour mills which re- 
ported in 1946 operated at 77% of 
maximum daily capacity, compared 
with 76.5% in 1945. The percentage 
distribution of wheat flour produc- 
tion by states and by size of mill in 
1946 showed some slight changes 
from that in 1945 (See Tables 4 and 
7). 

A comparison of wheat production 
and wheat grindings in 1946 and 
1945, by states, is shown in Table 9. 
In some states, like Minnesota, Texas, 
Washington, Oklahoma, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia and Wisconsin, wheat produc- 
tion in 1946 was substantially great- 
er than in 1945, but wheat grindings 
for flour showed a decline. An in- 
crease in wheat grindings, however, 
was reported for other states, in- 
cluding New York, Michigan, Indiana 
and Pennsylvania, even though wheat 
production declined in those states. 

A statistical review of the indus- 
try appears in the following tables: 


TABLE 5—REPORTED PRODUCTION 
AND STOCKS OF REGULAR WHEAT 
FLOUR, BY QUARTERS. 1935 TO 1946 


(Summary of reports from mills canvassed) 


Index, 1935-39 


quarterly 
Pro- average=100 
duction Stocks* Pro- 


Quarter 7-1,000 sacks—, duction Stocks 
1935-39 quart- 
erly average 49,604 8,180 100 100 
1940— 
Viret sccscce 48,988 7,836 99 96 
Second ...... 47,950 8,219 97 100 
ri, ere 52,281 9,019 105 110 
Fourth ..... 52,650 8,642 106 106 
1941— 
iG, Eee ee 50,264 7,688 101 94 
Second ...... 51,253 7,842 103 96 
cy Eee 52,932 8,989 107 110 
Fourth ..... 53,296 7,763 107 95 
1942— 
eee 51,724 7,844 104 96 
Second ...... 47,510 7,093 96 87 
TRIG. . .vccss 54,559 7,523 110 92 
Fourth ..... 59,125 7,693 119 94 
1943— 
WUERE vc ceccs 61,518 8,301 124 101 
Second ...... 49,411 9,908 100 121 
yo ee 55,438 9,700 112 119 
Fourth ..... 63,409 7,892 128 96 
1944— 
a, PRUETT RS 62,256 8,117 126 99 
Second ...... 53,658 6,710 108 82 
TRG « .siecs 58,478 6,799 118 83 
Fourth ..... 61,977 6,998 125 86 
1945— 
FRE cv vcseve 64,188 6,618 129 81 
Second ...... 67,928 6,012 137 73 
rs, SRS 67,663 5,163 136 63 
Fourth ..... 70,025 6,662 141 81 
1946— we 
PPR viet 72,049 4,675 145 57 
Second ...... 54,297 1,776 109 22 
PRG veccns 69,598 4,322 140 53 
Fourth ..... 77,253 6,304 156 77 


*Stocks on hand in all positions, sold and 
unsold, at the end of the quarter. 
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John Benkert 
Named to Store 
Modernization Post 


NEW YORK—John Benkert, presi- 
dent, Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, has been appointed to 
the new advisory committee of the 
2nd International Store Moderniza- 
tion Show to be held at Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, July 6-10, 1948. 

An attendance of 25,000 retailers, 
chain store executives and architects 
from all over the world is predicted 
at the store modernization show’s 
exhibits and daily clinics, announced 
John W. H. Evans, managing direc- 
tor, at the first meeting of the show’s 
new advisory committee. ‘The inter- 
est in store modernization,” said Mr. 
Evans, “is so world-wide in scope, 
plans for the 1948 exposition had to 
be expanded and the word ‘Interna- 
tional’ added to the title.” 

A forecast prepared by the econom- 
ists of the producers council states 
that there will be an easing up of 
building material shortages during- 
1948, thus allowing the thousands 
of bakery owners to carry out their 
plans to modernize and expand. The 
store modernization show is designed 
to give these store owners the oppor- 
tunity to speak to leading manufac- 
turers and designers in the field, to 
compare styles, materials and prices. 
On exhibition will be displays of the 
latest techniques of store exteriors, 
interiors, mechanical and merchandis- 
ing equipment, and other related ‘mod- 
ern methods of the modern bakery. 

In addition to the many exhibits, 
all phases of store modernization will 
be discussed at the clinic sessions. 
These sessions will include talks on 
modernization of bakeries by out- 
standing architects and leaders in the 
field. 

“Today the needs and desires of mill- 
lions of shoppers in retail stores is 
greater than at any time in history. 
To attract this enormous buying pow- 
er, there is an increasing interest 
among all retailers in the new build- 
ing materials, displays and fixtures, 
lighting, store fronts, etc., to rebuild 
and modernize their stores,” said Dr. 
Charles M. Edwards, dean, New York 
University Graduate School of Re- 
tailing and chairman of the new ad- 
visory committee. 

The first annual Store Moderniza- 
tion Show in July, 1947, attracted:a 
cosmopolitan attendance, among which 
were the managers, store designers, 
and top executives of such companies 
as Hanscom Baking Corp.; Doughnut 
Corp. of America; Peter Pan Bake 
Shops; Horn & Hardart Co. and oth- 
ers from all over this country, as well 
as 26 foreign countries. 





TABLE 4—REPORTED PRODUCTION OF REGULAR WHEAT FLOUR, 
' BY CAPACITY GROUPS, 1935-1946 


(Annual summary of monthly reports from mills canvassed) | 




















Thousand sacks =) 

Daily capacity group 1935-39 
(mill basis) average 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
400 sacks and under*.. 9,771 9,542 9,789 9,047 7,593 6,381 7,480 8,126 
401- 800 sackst 9,265 8,634 8,098 7,343 7,091 6,495 8,869 10,221 
801-1,200 sackst 12,847 12,88@ 13,394 13,108 12,880 12,196 14,675 17,217 
1,201-1,600 sacks . 10,0565 9,727 10,092 10,534 9,737 11,235 12,675 12,833 
Over 1,600 sacks§ . 156,477 161,086 166,372 172,886 192,475 200,062 226,105 224,800 
FOCAL 0 ew ieevas te 198,415 201,869 207,745 212,918 229,776 236,369 269,804 273,197 

- Percentage distribution 

400 sacks and under.. 4.9 4.7 4.7 4.3 3.3 2.7 2.8 3.0 
401- 800 sacks ..... 4.7 4.3 3.9 3.4 3.1 2.7 3.3 3.7 
801-1,200 sacks ..... 6.5 6.4 6.4 6.2 5.6 5.2 5.4 6.3 
1,201-1,600 sacks ..... 5.1 4.8 4.9 4.9 4.2 4.8 4.7 4.7 
Over 1,600 sacks ..... 78.8 79.8 0.1 $1.2 83.8 84.6 83.8 $2.3 
Total ~. vcceseccves 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


*200 bbl. and under prior to July, 1943. £201-400 bbl. 
7601-800 bbl. prior to July, 1943. 


prior to July, 1943. 


prior to July, 1943. £401-600 bbl, 
$Over 800 bbl. prior to July, 1943, 














MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: The new year arrived with 
the same old story—a rather dull flour 
business—but a pick-up in sales was in 
sight, for there seldom has been such a 
large pent-up demand at the beginning of 
any previous year. Export markets were 
practically stagnant, the government bought 
no additional stocks, but scattered sales 
of domestic bakery and family flours helped 
boost the sales percentage. 

Most mills in the area reported a normal 
January production rate was fairly well 
assured by now, but beyond this month 
the situation was questionable. ‘A few exist- 
ing contracts extend into April and other 
arrangements, such as the one calling for 
delivery of certain amounts of bakery flour, 
the price to be based upon the May wheat 


future, were in store January through 
June. Outside of these relatively few ex- 
ceptions, 1948 is yet a year of probability 


and not certainty. 

A practice of allowing discounts on flour 
prices for prompt shipment as an induce- 
ment to new business was more prevalent 
this week, due to the fact that running 
time is so much in question. 

No major export business was reported, 
but Portugal and India have yet to buy 
flour against February allocations issued 
several weeks ago. With the signing of the 
anti-inflation measure, which in part calls 
for granting of export licenses on the basis 
of the lowest price, and not by historical 
record, trade with Latin America was in a 
rather confused state. A committee of mill- 
ers is meeting with the Department of 
Commerce to agree upon a workable system 
of issuing licenses which will be passable 
within the eyes of the new law. 

PMA claims to have sufficient flour 
booked to export through February, but 
March buying is expected to begin soon. 

Sales rose to 59% of capacity last week, 
compared with 49% the previous week and 
40% a year ago. The increase was primar- 
ily due to a greater amount of scattered 
domestic bookings of small lots and fill-ins. 
Export sales were 35% of the week’s per- 
centage. 

Production at Kansas City was the low- 
est since the week ending June 29, 1946. 
The eight mills ground only 243,290 sacks, 
or 65%. of rated capacity. 

With the wheat market again on a bear- 
ish trend, flour prices were down to the 
low point of the previous week, which would 
indicate bakery flour prices at about the 
same level and family flours down 5@10¢. 

Quotations Jan. 3, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.65@6.90, standard patent $6.60@6.80, 
straight $6.55@6.75; established brands of 
fam'ly flour $7@8.20, family patents $6.80@ 
7; first clears $5.65@5.70, second clears 
$5.50@5.55, 1% ash clears and higher $5.20 
@5.40; soft wheat short patent $7.50@ 
7.65, straight $6.50@6.60, cake flour $7.55 

7.90 


Six mills report domestic business fair, 
one quiet, six slow, five dull. 


Oklahoma City: There was a _ definite 
slump in flour sales which for the week 
averaged 33%, compared with 65% a 
week ago and 15% a year ago. All sales 
were domestic, with bakers taking 75% 
of bookings and the family buyers 25%. 
Operations averaged 75% compared with 
85% a week ago and 90% a year ago. 
Prices closed 5@20¢ lower. Quotations, de- 
livered Oklahoma points in 100-lb. cottons, 
Jan. 3, carlots: family short patent $6.50 
@7.60, standard patent $6.35@7.40; bakers, 
unenriched short patent $6.75@6.85, stand- 
ard patent $6.70@6.80, straight grade $6.65 
@6.75. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 


Omaha: Holiday buying of flour here last 
week lagged as buyers continued their hold- 
ing off operations. Inquiry was reported 
good and most millers believe that flour 
stocks are reaching all time lows. They 
predict a small buyers’ rush within the 
next four to six weeks but continued “hand- 
to-mouth” business thereafter. 

Production was cut sharply with the 
holiday season. Wheat supplies are plenti- 
ful, and grain men were pleased with a 
recent heavy snow over Nebraska’s wheat 


lands. Government activity was nil, and 
export business was almost at a stand- 
still. 

Quotations Omaha, Jan. 3: family flour 
short patent $7.65, bakery short patent 
$7.40. 

Wichita: Mills operated five and one 


fourth days last week at near capacity. 
Shipping directions were good, showing a 
marked improvement over the past few 
weeks. Domestic sales averaged about 50%, 
as compared to 30% the preceding week. 
Export sales were negligible. Prices closed 
5@10¢ lower. 

Hutchinson: Flour business continued stag- 
nant last week among mills of this area. 
Little interest was shown except by bak- 
ers needing fill-ins, and nothing resembling 
a round lot was booked. Directions were 
only fair, reflecting a backlog which has 
seldom, if ever, been lower. Prices were 
firm to 10¢ higher compared with the pre- 
ceding week. 


Salina: The demand for flour the past 


week has been very quiet, with prices 
about unchanged. Shipping directions are 
arriving in good volume. 


Texas: Demand continued very poor last 
week, as holiday conditions still prevailed. 
Sales may have averaged 10% of ca- 
pacity, about all of it being family flour. 
Most mills were shut down on New Year’s 
day, operations probably averaging 70 or 
75% of capacity. Prices on family flour 
were about 25¢ and clears 10¢ sack lower, 
standard bakers about unchanged. Quota- 
tions Jan. 3, 100’s: family flour, extra high 
patent $7.60@7.75; high patent $7.35@7.50; 
standard bakers, plain $7.05@7.25; clears, 
plain $6.30@6.40, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: The first few days of the 
new year brought in a number of inquiries 
for flour from bakers who were attracted 
by the lower priced level resulting from 
easier wheat values. A fairly good volume 
of bookings resulted, although for the most 
part the sales were in small to moderate- 
sized lots. Occasional orders for up to 10,- 
000 sacks were reported. Shipment ranged 
from nearby to as far as 120 days ahead. 
Some business was booked on the basis of 
price on date of shipment. 

The week’s business with spring wheat 
mills amounted to 50.5% of capacity, as 
compared with 25.7% the previous week 
and 36% a year ago. Family flour buyers 
have not yet come out of their holiday~ 
and year-end indifference toward making 
new contracts and this class of trade was 
decidedly light, despite a further reduction 
in prices. 

Shipping directions on old bakery con- 
tracts picked up, as had been expected 
with the completion of inventories. Trade 
in clears was rather quiet, ‘but there was 
no particular selling pressure on the part 
of mills and these grades maintained their 
relationship to other grades. 

Export business with spring mills was 
limited and the PMA still had not re- 
entered the market early this week. 

Quotations Jan. 3: standard patent $7.10@ 
7.15, short patent $7.30@7.35, high gluten 
$7.55@7.60, established brands.of family 
flour, enriched $7.85@7.90, first clears $6.15@ 
6.55, second clears $5.75@5.85, whole wheat 
$6.85 sacked, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business remains rather dull, although 
slightly improved over the low level of 


last month. Buying is chiefly in small lots 
and hand-to-mouth. Reports from the trade 
say that buyers are staying very close to 
shore. Shipping directions were slow. 
THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: The flour market continued dull 
the past week and only the usual amount 
of scattered small lot sales was reported. 
However, buyers are showing a little more 
interest and a few round lot sales were 
reported, but this was not general. Direc- 
tions were fair. Family flour sales were 
scattered and only a small amount of busi- 
ness was done. Directions continued good. 
Quotations Jan. 3: spring.short patent $7.10 


@7.49, standard patent $6.95@7.32, first 
clear $6.40@6.80; family flour $8.35; hard 
winter short patent $6.80@7.08, 95% pat- 


ent $6.70@7.03, first clear $6.10@6.63; soft 
winter short patent $7@8.35, standard pat- 
ent $6.90@8.10, first clear $6 @7.20. 

St. Louis: Very little new flour business 
has been placed on mill books recently. 
Buyers are confused, awaiting further news 
out of Washington and prefer to wait 
further before making any commitments 
for later shipment. Bakers, both large 
and small, are showing very little interes: 
other than making replacements. The fam- 
ily trade shows some improvement for near- 
by delivery. There is no particular de- 
mand for clears, but offerings are light. 
No export flour was reported sold by the 
local mills, to the PMA or otherwise. Job- 
bers report the trade as holding off. How- 
ever, some are taking carlots to care for 
immediate wants. Specifications are good. 
Prices aré unchanged. 

Central states mills report very little 
interest ‘by the trade in making new con- 
tracts. Buyers in general are looking for 
lower prices. 

Quotations St. Louis, Dec. 31, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: hard winter wheat standard patent 
$7.35, short patent $7.55, family patent 
$8.10, high protein clears $7.30, low protein 
$6.75; soft winter wheat bakery cake $7.90 
@8.20, all-purpose $7.90, family patent $7.75, 
straight $7.05, clears $6.75; spring wheat 
short patent $8.80, standard $8.50, straight 
$8.80, high protein clears $7.75, low pro- 
tein $7.30. 

Cleveland: Bakers and flour jobbers the 
past week were more interested in inven- 
tories than making purchases. It was the 
dullest week as far as new flour business 
is concerned in many years. Bakers are not 
too happy over the future, although flour 
prices are lower by approximately 25¢ sack. 
The 10% increase in freight rates will ad- 
vance present prices approximately 5¢ sack. 

Fiour millers are extremely anxious for 
shipping instructions and are quoting new 
business for prompt shipment from 15@25¢ 
sack less. It is most surprising, but very 
true that the consumption of flour, especial- 
ly bread flour, by the small and large 
bakers has been very much less than was 
anticipated 60 days ago. In other words, 
all bakers have been operating very much 
below expectations. 
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Sugar should show a decline of approxi- 
mately 60¢ cwt., providing the contemplated 
strike in Cuba does not materialize. 

The demand for family flour has-been 
exceedingly poor. No doubt the high cost 
of butter and eggs will have a tendency 
to diminish home baking. It is not ex- 
pected that this will increase the baking 
business. With the high cost of living, peo- 
ple will simply eliminate delicacies from 
the table. 

Quotations Jan. 3: spring family $8.10, 
high gluten $7.70, standard patent $7.25@ 
7.35, first clear $6.25@6.50; hard winter 
family $7.60, standard patent $6.90, first 
clear $6.30; soft winter family $7.30, short 
patent $8.20, straight $6.90, first clear $6.30. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Current flour sales continue 
light. Buyers may take a more aggressive 
attitude after the first few weeks of the 
New Year, depending’ on developments and 
the news. They now are hoping for some 
further weakening in the price structure 
before making commitments beyond rou- 
tine. Generally speaking, the trade did not 
enter the New Year with the usual burst 
of confidence and optimism. Some feel that 
the country will have difficulty in carry- 
ing the load of feeding hungry foreign 
nations unless a record-breaking crop is 
harvested this year. The government's ratio 
in its grain program for the needy of 
other nations called for 75% of the total 
as wheat and only 25% as flour, but this 
has been slightly modified in the past two 
months. 

Quotations Jan. 3, f.o.b.. Buffalo: spring 
family $8.45@8.55, high gluten $8.15@8.25, 
standard $7.75@7.85, first clear $6.70@6.75; 
hard winter standard $7.30@7.40, first clear 
$6.65@6.75; soft winter short patent $7.05@ 


7.15, soft winter straight $6.90@7, soft 
winter first clear $6.05@6.15. 
New York: Activity in the local flour 


market was nearly at a standstill. Buyers 
saw nothing to lead them to purchase 
anything except small, scattered lots in 
spite of many mills’ concessions of 15@ 
25¢ for immediate shipment. Although 
freight cars have come through from Buf- 
falo adequately, the local delivery situ- 
ation still is bad. Yards and warehouses 
await bulldozers to permit truck move- 
ment at many centers and snow-clogged 
city streets mean that it takes many trucks 
a day for one delivery. There has, how- 
ever, been no complaint of possible bread 
or flour famine. Bakers’ stocks seem .en- 
tirely sufficient for the emergency, as the 
slow consumption during and previous to 
the holidays extended stocks beyond ex- 
pectancy. Sweet goods have suffered par- 
ticularly this year as the seasonal demand 
for fruit cake and other holiday cookies 
was off sharply. 

Foreign buyers were inactive. Except for 
completion by Holland of its 12,000-long 
ton, wheat equivalent, allocation, claim- 
ants were disinterested. 

During most of the week prices were 
little changed from the preceding week. 

Quotations Jan. 3: spring family flour 
$8.65, high glutens $8@8.10, standard pat- 
ents $7.35@7.75, clears $6.75@7; hard win- 
ter short patents $7.30@7.55, standard pat- 
ents $7.10@7.35; high ratio cake flour $8.40 
@8.70, soft winter straights $7.25@7.60. 


Boston: Flour quotations in the Boston 
market were slightly lower last week. Springs 
are 5@25¢ lower, while hard winters are 
off 15@20¢. Soft types moved within a 
narrow range, finishing the week off 10 
@15¢. 

Trading expanded in some quarters as a 
result of several mills picking up so-called 
resting bids. Most of this business was 
done on a 120-day basis. Other sellers are 
holding out for an anticipated January 
boom in business, feeling that inventories 
are so low as to force most operators to 
reenter the market in a substantial way. 

Quotations Jan. 3: spring short patents 
$7.70@7.90, standards $7.50@7.70, high glu- 
ten $7.95@8.20, first clears $6.95@7.15; hard 
winter .short patents $7.30@7.50, stand- 
ards $7.10@7.30; Pacific soft wheat $7.57@ 
8.07, eastern soft winter straights $7.35@ 
7.65, high ratio $8.05@8.80, family $8.70. 


Philadelphia: The first week of the new 
year finds the majority of bakers in this 
area hopeful that 1948 will find the brakes 
being .applied in some way to the rising 
cost of operations. 

They point out that the upward ad- 
justment on retail prices on certain prod- 
ucts have barely enabled them to stay 
out of the red because of the almost un- 
interrupted advance in the price of flour and 
other ingredients. 

While waiting for what they consider 
more attractive prices, bakers are sitting 
on the sidelines in an effort to determine 
the trend of things to come. As a result 
the local flour market is at a virtual stand- 
still, 
about on a par with the levels of a week 
ago. 

Mill representatives report that shipping 
directions are almost as scarce as orders 
these days, but report that bakers, as a 
whole, are fairly well supplied for im- 
mediate needs. They expect some activity 
in a week or two, when bakery operators 
have had an opportunity to appraise the 
situation in the light of new developments. 

Among the things being carefully watched 
is the movement of wheat from farms now 
that income tax is no longer the prime 
consideration of growers. Advices from 
grain areas indicate that shipments «to 
market are but a trickle thus far. Some 
observers say that heavier marketings are 
likely to depress wheat values somewhat, 
thus making flour slightly less costly. 

The Washington announcement that ex- 
ports of grain and flour in the July-De- 
cember period rose to an all-time high of 
8,500,000 long tons made the trade aware 
that the pace of shipments abroad can be 
slackened in the second half of the crop 
year and still meet the quotas. 


with the general run of quotations, 
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The duliness of 4d tic flour busi 
is being matched focally by the sluggish- 
ness of purchases for foreign accounts and 
shipping circles report very little flour 
has left this port recently, the lone ex- 
ception being that from the Friendship 
Trains. 5 

Quotations Jan. 3: spring family $8.35@ 
8.50, high gluten $8.10@8.25, short patent 
$7.80@8, standard $7.60@7.75, first clear 
$6.80@7.15; hard winter short $7.50@7.65, 
standard $7.30@7.50; soft winter standard 
$6.25 @6.75. 


Pittsburgh: The Pittsburgh and Tri-State 
flour market continues to show complete 
holiday routine. Bakers and jobbers are 
taking inventory and glance only casually 
at both wheat and flour prices. Their 
main interest is totaling the results of 
1947 inflation prices and comovuting profits, 
together with looking at Washington news 
on future grain and flour buying for home 
and overseas needs. Mill representatives 
state that next week they intend to cover 
the area and are hopeful that good flour 
buying will be recorded. However, con- 
sensus prevails that the trade is showing 
a far too cautious flour buying policy and 
that hopes for lower flour prices will prove 
costly and entirely counter to facts. Sale 
of fruit cakes with one baking concern 
exceeded by 15% any previous year. 

Another thought foremost in the minds 
of bakers is the small profit yielded by 
bread baking. These are cutting down on 
bread baking and. emphasizing that retail 
baking shops prove more profitable when 
specialized types of cakes, cookies, sweet 
doughs and candies are the lines profitably 
made. Directions continue good. All flour 
prices are lower. 

Quotations Jan. 3, carlots, delivered, new 
cottons: hard winters $7.02@7.05, medium 
patent $7.07@7.10, short patent $7.12@7.15; 
spring wheat $7.35@7.65, medium patent 
$7.40@7.75; short patent $7.50@7.85; first 
clears $6.95@7.15; high gluten $7.75@8.05; 
family, advertised brands $8.25@8.50, other 
brands $7.75@8.25; cake and pastry flour 


$6.80@8.10. 
THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: There was more general 
buying of flour the past week, apparently 
brought out by the slightly lower prices. It 
was evident that buyers used extreme cau- 
tion, as the bulk of this business was for 
replacement and 30-day shipment. Only a 
minor proportion of the sales was for 120- 
day shipping and the quantities involved 
were below requirements for such periods. 
The bulk of the business was done with 





bakers and jobbers, with hard winters 
being taken in the greatest quantities. 
Northern springs moved in much lesser 


volume, since the price differential has 
reached a point over hard winters where 
buyers in general are uninterested. There 
is a noticeable hesitancy in purchasing for 
other than replacement and nearby ship- 
ment on the part of cracker and cookie 
bakers and as a result only limited sales 
were worked on midwestern soft winters 
and practically no interest in Pacific Coast 
soft flours. It appears, with higher flour 
and shortening prices, this class of baker 
is running into high raw material costs 
and being squeezed against the price avail- 
able for his manufactured product. Export 
sales to European quota and South Ameri- 
can countries were exceptionally quiet. Hol- 
land and Belgium covered their February 
quotas over the week-end and the business 
to South American countries is being cur- 
tailed by the number of licenses issued. 

Quotations Jan. 3, carlots, delivered, new 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$7.10@7.20, standard $6.95@7.10, first clear 
$6.65@6.80; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $7.80@8, standard $7.65 @7.80, first clear 
$7.30@7.45, high gluten $8.10@8.30; soft 
wheat short patent $7.35@7.50, straight 
$6.75 @6.95, first clear $6.25@6.50, high ratio 
cake $6.55@6.80; Pacific Coast $8.20@8.40, 
pastry $7.30@7.40. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The market continued quiet, as 
buyers rested on their current inventories 
and watched the grain market. No export 
bookings have been made for some time 
and millers were ready to figure on any 
business offering, but could not find buy 
ers. It was reported that some offers 
for government business were rejected on 
a technicality, and possibly this business 
will be written within the next week o: 
so. Prospects for capacity milling operation: 
do not look good. Family patent $9.60 
bluestem $7.65, bakery $7.98, pastry $7.15 


Pp : Flour bookings still are excep 
tionally light and production is down to 
the lowest level since the start of th« 
war. Government bookings have been go 
ing to southwestern mills at prices lowe! 
than ruijlls could take them here. Domesti: 
bookings have also been slow, and mill: 
are entirely down at some interior points 
Increase in freight rates on a percentage 
basis has hurt interior mills, and the 10% 
additional will throw them out of com 
petitive middlewestern and southeaster: 
business. Holiday production was dow! 
sharply. Conditions at present do not lool 
promising for resumption of mill opera 
tions on a much better scale. 

Quotations Jan. 3: high gluten $8.61, al 
Montana $8.30, fancy hard wheat clear 
$8, bluestem bakery $8.05, cake $8.50, pastr) 
$7.60, whole wheat 100% $7.55, grahan 
$7.15, cracked wheat $7.15. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills ar 
working on the allotments allowed then 
by the Canadian Wheat Board. This ha 
definitely curtailed their operations, but i 
was expected. There is nothing else that 
can be done in the face of the shor 
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crop of wheat. Increased returns on mill- 
feeds has brought about a downward revi- 
sion in spring wheat flour prices. Quota- 
tions Jan, 3: top patent springs for use 
in Canada $8.65 bbl., seconds $8.15, bakers 
$8.05, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, with 10¢ 
added for cartage where used. For export to 
U.K., government regulation flour $11.85 per 
280-lb. for shipment to end of March, 
Halifax or St. John. 

Increased production of winter wheat flour 
is not enough to meet the demand. Quota- 
tions Jan. 3: standard grades for domestic 
use $6.75 to as high as $9 bbl. second- 
hand cottons, Montreal freight basis. 

Terminal stocks of winter wheat are 
declining due to nondelivery from farms. 
Quotations Jan. 3: $1.14@1.43 bu., ship- 
ping points in Ontario according to freight. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was of such small propor- 
tions that no figure was placed on the 
total. However, mills continue to operate 
to capacity on previous orders as well as 
domestic business which continues on an 
excellent scale. Supplies are moving free- 
ly. Quotations Jan. 3: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and 
the British Columbia boundary, $9.35, cot- 
tons, second patents $8.85, second patents 
to bakers $8.65. 


Vancouver: Hight firms shared the order 
for 2,400 tons of Canadian flour approved 
for shipment to Manila by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. This flour is to move dur- 
ing the first two months of this year, but 
there is no indication that any additional 
permits will be granted. 

Outside of this small movement, export 
flour’ interest here continues almost nil 
and the prospects generally are gloomy. 
The trouble in the Middle Hast has shut off 
a fairly lucrative business in flour enjoyed 
by western shippers last fall. — 

In the domestic trade, hard wheat~ flour 
supplies are ample for current needs. A 
second price cut of 15¢ bbl. was announced 
by local dealers, making a total of 30¢ 
within a month. 

The price reduction failed to attract 
any volume of buying and demand is main- 

confined to the large bakers engaged 

1 bread manufacture. Store sales are still 
cn a very limited scale. Practically no 
cake or pastry flour is coming from Ontario 
nills and the local need is being satis- 
fied with western grinds. 

Cash car quotations for 98's cottons 
Jan. 8: first patents $9.15, bakers’ pat- 
ents and vitamin B $8.65. Cake and pastry 
flour to the trade is unchanged at $9.75@ 


9.96. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: The spot market for bran 
remains exceedingly tight, with offerings 
in position for immediate delivery very 
light. Mills have operated very lightly dur- 
ing the past few weeks and all classes of 
buyers appear to be in need of supplies. 
Middlings and red dog also are in fairly 
active demand, although not so much so as 
bran. Quotations: bran $75, standard midds. 
$78, flour midds, $79.50, red dog $80.50 ton, 
Minneapolis. 

Duluth: Demand is very good; the trend 
is unchanged and supplies are low; pure 
bran $75, standard bran $74, flour midds. 
$79, mixed feeds $77. 

Kansas City: Demand for bran picked up 
at the turn of the year and offers became 
very scarce. Shorts, on the other hand, 
were in fairly plentiful supply and demand 
was not pressing. Consequently the spread 
between the products narrowed almost $6 
during the past week. Quotations Jan. 5, 
Kansas City: bran $72@72.50, shorts $76@ 
76.50. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were brisk and 
prices closed $1 higher to $4. lower, the 
decline being on shorts. Quotations, straight 
cars: bran $73.80@74.80, mill run §$75.80@ 
76.80, shorts $77.80@78.80. Pool or mixed 
cars $1 higher. 

Omaha: Demand far exceeds supply of 
millfeed here last week, continuing in the 
same pattern as for many weeks. Bran 
sold at $76.50, shorts $80@81.50. 

Wichita: Demand for bran is strong, but 
is somewhat draggy for shorts. Limited 
offers are sufficient for immediate demand. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran $72, 
shorts $76. Bran advanced $1 and shorts 
declined $4 as compared to prices prevail- 
ing one week ago. 

Hutchinson: Insistent demand for bran 
and sluggishness in shorts brought about 
a sharp lessening in the spread between 
the feeds last week. Mills could not keep 
up with demand for bran at an advance 
and had plenty of shorts despite a drop 
of $4. Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran 
$71.50@72, mill run $73.50@74, gray shorts 
$75.50@76. . 

Salma: Demand is good for bran which 
is about $1.50 ton higher, but shorts are 
about $3 ton lower. Supplies are adequate 
for trade needs. Quotations, basis Kansas 
aks bran $71.50@72, gray shorts $76.50@ 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots: bran 
$75@77, gray shorts $83@85, burlaps, deliy- 
ered TCP; unchanged to $1 lower on bran 
and $1@2 lower on shorts compared to 
Previous week. Demand was only fair, but 
More interest was shown for bran than 
for shorts. 


Chicago: Demand is good and supplies are 
adequate. Bran $76.50@76.70, standard 
stats $81.50@82, flour midds. $85, red dog 


St. Louis: A good demand continues for 
Spot bran, but offerings are tight. Gray 
Shorts are offered fairly free, with demand 
re Bran $74.25@75, gray shorts $80.50 
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Cleveland: The demand for feed in this 
territory exceeded the supply. Local mills 
have not been operating for the past ten 
days, and lack of running time has caused 
a scarcity of all grades of feed. Quota- 
tions: bran $79 ton, standard midds. $85, 
flour midds. $85. 


Buffalo: Output of millfeeds is still 
light, with demand heavy, as usual for this 
season of the year. The next couple of 
weeks is expected to see a step-up in out- 
put as compared with the last two weeks 
of December but not, at first, of heavy 
proportions. The trend is firm. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $79@79.75, standard 
midds. $82@82.75, flour midds. $84@84.75, 
red dog $84@84.75. 


Boston: Millfeeds moved within a nar- 
row price range in the Boston .-market 
last week with the exception of middlings, 
which in two advances registered a gain 
of $1.50. Spring bran rose 50¢, but mixed 
feeds and red dog held unchanged. 

Trading was extremely light for several 
reasons, foremost of which was consumer 
current price levels. One 
other substantial factor was the buyers’ 
reticence to carry heavy inventories over 
the first of the year which would be sub- 
ject to taxation. 

Dairy men are reported to. be operating 
on a hand-to-mouth basis in the hopes 
that the new year may see a _ recession 
in prices. Poultry raisers are cutting their 
flocks to the bone in anticipation of sharp- 
ly reduced egg prices, which appears to 
be a foregone conclusion with view toward 
the sharp price break in eggs in the Chi- 
cago market. This factor always presages 
a heavy movement of western eggs into this 
region. 

Quotations: spring bran $83.50, middlings 
$88, mixed feeds $85.50, red dog $91. 


Philadelphia: Milifeed prices in_ this 
market are displaying a further upward 
trend, although the pace of advance is a 
creeping one. Dealers report that it is 
being. accomplished without benefit of any 
material improvement in demand, since 
buying continues largely on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. A factor in the upturn may 
be the renewed predictions of a _ short- 
age. of feed by late spring. The quotation 
on bran is unchanged from a week earlier 
at $83@84, while standard middlings rose 
$1 to $87@87.50 and a similar addition put 
red dog at $90@91. 


Pittsburgh: Several large milifeed houses 
here report offerings in all lines are plenti- 
ful despite the withdrawal from the mar- 
ket of some large flour mills. They state 
further that prices of all millfeeds and 
grains are so high that they wil not in- 
vest much money ir buving supplies, as the 
risk is too great at these prices. Credit 
is being watched very closely and so far 
is remarkably good, considering the infla- 
tion prices of all supplies and personnel. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, carlots: bran 
$82.50@82.96, standard midds. $87.50@87.96, 
flour midds. $89@89.96, red dog $91@91.96. 


New Orleans: With an easier trend and 
lower millfeed prices sales were extremely 
small, and both feed mixers and jobbers 
confined purchases to replacement. Occa- 
sionally inquiries were received for future 
delivery, but no business materialized. Ex- 
port sales and. inquiries were practically 
nil. Bran $79.25@80.25, shorts $83.50@84.75. 


Seattle: The market was firm as flour 
millers, in the face of continued limited 
operation, held their prices. Buying inter- 
est was not heavy, but feed continued to 
move in satisfactory volume at current 
levels. Some feed manufacturers were seek- 
ing to book February and March require- 
ments, but were unable to do so as mills 
only offered on a spot or 15-day basis. The 
feeling in the trade was the prices may 
continue to move up. Demand steady; 
millfeed $67 sacked, Seattle-Tacoma, 


Portland: Mill run $67, middlings $72. 


Ogden: Milifeed prices advanced during 
the past week with increased demand and 
supplies down due to holiday curtailment 
of output. Mills report inventory time and 
tax time are affecting the market, too, 
with trade somewhat low. Storms increas- 
ing feed demand during the week. 

Quotations: red bran and mill run $68, 
middlings $72, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden; 
Denver prices: $73, middlings $77; California 
prices: $73.50, middlings $77.50, carlots, 
f.o.b. San Francisco; Los Angeles prices: 
$73.75, middlings $77.75. 


Toronto-Montreal: It is increasingly dif- 
ficult to take care of the keen demand 
for millfeeds. Quotations: bran $50.25, shorts 
$53.25, middlings $55.25, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Every week for several years 
the demand for all types of ‘milifeed has 
remained excellent, and there is still no 
indication of any let-up. The great bulk 
of the supplies from western mills are 
going to eastern Canada, supplemented by 
smaller amounts from the. Alberta plants 
to British Columbia. In 1947 drouth condi- 
tions hit northern Saskatchewan and parts 
of Alberta and as a result larger stocks 
are being consumed in those regions. Pre- 
viously purchases of millfeeds in western 
Canada were unimportant. There is no ac- 
cumulation of supplies, and despite the 
capacity output stocks are far short of the 
demand. Quotations: Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan bran $44.25, shorts $47.25; Al- 
berta bran $43.75, shorts $46.75. Small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 

Vancouver: The price situation in this 
territory is very much disturbed. One prai- 
rie mill announced an increase of $5 ton, 
and while other mills had not followed suit 
at the end of the week, indications were 
that they would follow the advance. ‘This 
jump makes an increase of $30 ton on 
bran which last summer was quoted at 
$21.75 ton. The advance has tightened up 
supplies here and dealers’ stocks are not 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lb.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
Mprtee Camhy .. oii cc ecsces cic vas $...@8.35 
Spring high gluten ............ eS Pe 
SprimBe BNOTt 2... cc csesccccccves 7.10@7.49 
Spring standard ........-eseee 6.95 @7.32 
Spring straight ......cscscvcereve caste aes 
Spring first clear .......-+++++- 6.40@6.80 


Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 


ooo @ on. 
6.80@7.08 
@ 





Hard winter standard ......... Pe are 
Hard winter first clear ......... 6.10@6.63 
Soft winter family ............ Psy ok 
Soft winter short patent 7.00 @8.35 
Soft winter standard ........ 6.90 @8.10 
Soft winter straight ........ ae ee Ore 
Soft winter first clear ......... 6.00@7.20 
Rye flour, white ........ee-eee- 7.21@7.22 
Rye Pour, Gark. .....cccescveces 5.47@5.81 
Durum, gran., bulk .........4+. 6.77@6.92 
New York 
Spring family ......ceseeesseces $...@8.65 
Spring high gluten ............ 8.00@8.10 
py ay ee 2 ee Cor a oa ees 
Spring standard ........-.-+++5 7.35 @7.75 
Spring first clear ........+e+++- 6.75 @7.0 
Hard winter family ........... er es 
Hard winter short ...........+- 7.30 @7.55 
Hard winter standard ......... 7.10@7,35 
Hard winter first clear ......... -+-@... 
Soft winter family ............. -@. 
Soft winter short patent ....... we. Pie 
Soft winter straight ........... 7.25@7.60 
Soft winter standard ........... a leer 
Soft winter first clear .......... one ae 
Rye Mour, WHIT § 2s cicciwcceoss 7.40@7.55 
Durum, gran., bulk ..........++- 7.17@7.27 
Seattle S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... $...@9.60 of 
BIMOStOME ©oc ies ve csee @7.65 @ 
Bakery grades ...... @7.98 @ 
PE  -oweteceeeveee @7.15 @ 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$7.85@7.90 $...@... $...@... $8.45@8.55 
7.55@7.60 ...@.. --@.. 8.15 @8.25 
7.30@7.35 ...@.. 8 eee See 
7.10@7.15 ...@.. --@8.50 7.75@7.85 
ee — sr ~ s @OB8.. vce ve 
6.15@6.55 ...@.. --@7.75 6.70@6.75 
+--@... 7.00@8.20 --@8.10. ...@... 
SS 6.65@6.90 oo P's ie oe ewes 
@.. 6.60 @6.80 .-@7.35 7.30@7.40 
a 5.65 @5.70 ..-@7.30 6.65@6.75 
rm a eC Pee A ee ee 
--@. 7.50@7.65 --@7.55 7.05@7.15 
-@. 6.50 @6.60 --@7.05 6.90@7.00 
PP Te LF i --@6.75 6.05@6.15 
6.70@6.80 ...@... .»-@7.40 - @7.75 
5.70@5.80 ...@... ---@5.10 -@5.75 
6.50@6.60 ...@... «++ @7.45 @7.20 
Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
$8.35@8.50 $ vine, acct ene, Bios @ ace 
8.10@8.25 7.75@8.20 «++ @T7.70 Ps 
7.80@8.00 7.70@7.90 iceMP te ea ry 
7.60@7.65 7.50@7.70 7.25@7.35 pe 0 
6.80@7.15 6.95@7.15 6.25@6.50 7, ae 
a Tae i Eee «++ @7.60 
7.50@7.65 7.30@7.50 ...@... ae 
7.30@7.50 7.10@7.30 ...@6.90 ae 
cau vec a Te - -@6.30 a. Pe 
Ye oe «..@8.70 «+ @7.30 --@.. 
ry. eee ae --@8.20 o 6a 2% 
---@... 17.36@7.65 --@6.90 an 
6.25@6.75 ...@... oo@ ote oe ses 
rT ae @ . -@6.30 es 
7.60@7.75 @ i sos 
cee @ ese @ .-@. -@... 
Toronto **Winnipe 
Spring top patentf.. $...@8.65 $...@9.35 
Spring second patent{ ...@8.15 ...@8.8 
Spring first clear{ @... oe 
Spring exports§ .... ...@11.85 ...@.. 
Ontario soft winterst 6.75@9.00 --@. 
Ontario exports§$ ---@ o@ wee 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on 
carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $76.50@76.70 §$....@765.00 §....@.... §....@.... §$....@.... 
Hard winter bran .. ree, Tee ert errs 72.00@72.50 74.25 @75.00 75.00 @77.00 
Soft winter bran a eve eres 000 0G, obese oxee Qe + eee ae Oe tae aes 
Standard midds.* 8$1.50@82.00 «+++ @78.00 ee, Pye ee Pee Ter PP 
Flour midds.ft ..... +++» @85.00 + ++-@79.50 76.00 @76.50 80.50@ 81.00 83.00@85.00 
MOG GOS owe ciccuse 84.00@85.00 +++ -@80.50 eect +hes Sket e es © oeeue eter 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $79.00@79.75 $83.00@84.00 2... @83.50 we 3. ORS ae See 
Hard winter bran .. ees awas oer ete ~~ 2 = er sacweete 
Soft winter bran cona® cose Tor ere ae occ ewes oo @ ee 
Standard midds.* .. 82.00@82.75 87.00 @ 87.50 - @88.00 - -@85.00 oe@ we 
Flour midds.¢ ..... $4.00 @84.75 664 0M ae 00 P Tye cena Cae es Se 
Be QD ad Gest Fee 84.00@ 84.75 90.00@91.00 «+++ @91.00 seve esos owatt és 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
POPRRD: «00% ve cdava $....@50.25 $....@63.25 $....@55.25 
fqWinnipeg ......... oe @44.25 vee @47.25 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 

















WHEAT 
Mi poli r Chicag -—Kansas City——, 
May July Mar. May July’ Sept. May July Sept. 
DOG: | FF - cc crcricvcvese 289% 280 301% 294% 266 259% 283% 256% Sees 
Se Srey ee 292% 282% 303% 296 266 259% 286% 257% 
BOO, DR co vubress wee ate 293 283% 302% 296% 267% 261 285% 257% 
SOs BD vesenssisesowses HOLIDAY 
oS ree 288% 277% 301% 293% 264 267 282% 253% 
BM. Fv ccrviest owes use 283% 277% 297% 288% 259 253 278% 250 
-—CORN—. c RYE . c OATS . 
Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Dee. 99 ks. cve 251 241% 386% 353% 268 Pat 117% 101% 110% ‘ane 
mee. BO. elec tee 252 243% 388 355 267 pees 118% 102% 113% 
Deo... 82 ..cccie 253 243% 388 356 271% 119% 102% 113% 
SOR. EB Svicovee HOLIDAY. 
POM. -B asiccagee 253% 243% 384 351% 267 pias 118% 101% 113% 
Met ere 251% 240% 380% 348% 260% 117% 100% 112% 





now sufficient to meet ordinary demands. 
Cash car quotations: bran $51.05, shorts 
$53.05, middlings $57.05. 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis: A further reduction in rye 
flour prices brought in a slight improve- 
ment in inquiries the past week, but the 
volume of trade still was not large. Pure 
white $6.70@6.80, medium $6.50@6.60, dark 
$5.70@5.80 sacked, in cottons, Minneapolis. 

Cleveland: The demand for rye flour 
has been almost nil. Bakers have refused 
to replenish their stocks as rye bread is 
not manufactured to any great extent 
between Christmas and New Year. Quota- 
tions: patent white rye $7.15@7.25, medi- 
um rye $6.95 @7.15. 

Buffalo: Demand is comparatively light. 
Supplies are better. The trend is firm. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $7.75, dark 
$5.75, medium $7.50. 

Philadelphia: Most bakers are reported to 
be ignoring offerings of dark flour at this 
time and there are rumors that some mills 
are offering rye at fair discounts. This 
seems to add up to the fact that the 
majority of bakeries are willing to work 


off present stocks in the hope of picking 
up replacements at more, attractive levels 
later. The quotation on rye white of $7.60@ 
i" is 10¢ per sack higher than a week 
earlier. 


St. Louis: Prices declined 20¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping directions are slow. Pure 
white $7.40, medium $7.15, dark $5.10, rye 
meal $6.40. 


Chicago: There was very little activity 
in the rye market last week, and some 
mills continue to remain out of the market. 
No interest is being shown on the part of 
buyers. White patent rye $7.21@7.22, me- 
dium $6.82@7.81, dark $5.47@5.81. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $7.05, white pat- 
ent $9.10. 


Pittsburgh: Holiday dullness continues in 
rye flour buying. Only those in absolute 
need bought small amounts during the past 
week. Next week mill representatives hope 
for rye flour prices to be lower enough 
to induce bakers and jobbers to make 
replenishments which are sorely needed. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: white rye 
flour $7.30@7.55, medium §$7.15@7.30, dark 
$6.25@6.35, blended $7.05, rye meal $6.45. 

New York: With the lower prices, buy- 
ers bought rye flour more actively at around 
$7.25@7.35 figures. Lots continued small, 
but nearly all mills shared in the move- 
ment. Pure white patents $7.40@7.55. 
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WANT ADS 





OATMEAL MARKETS 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%2¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


POSITION WANTED BY HEAD MILLER, 
with 35 years’ experience in spring wheat 
and durum mills. Good references, Age 50. 
Address 9134, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


| MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




















WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. HB. Hagan, 1622 B. High, Jefferson 

City, Mo. 





WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil EXxpellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





MILLS FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE— UPPER MIDWEST HARD 
wheat flour mill. Capacity 250 cwt.., flour 
—graham, whole wheat. Can mill durum. 
Capable millers. Will consider leasing. 
Address 9031, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








Toronto-Montreal: The market is steady 
on these products. Quotations: rolled oats 
$4.85 in 80-lb. cottons; oatmeal in 98-Ib. 
jutes $5.85, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
in fair demand, with trade seasonal and 
a small scattered export business indi- 
cated. Supplies are sufficient to meet buy- 
ing orders and quotations are firm. Quo- 
tations: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.75 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $5.70. 


Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $7.85 Jan. 5; 20-0z. packages $3.35 
case, 48-0z. packages $3.60. 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Dec. 27, 1947, and Dec. 28, 1946, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Canadian 
-~American— ;—in bond—, 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
27, 28, 27, 28, 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
Wheat ...... 283,140 210,977 10,093 5,020 
Se eee 14,289 25,978 oe oe’ 
GORS si ccs 49,666 44,965 $a 1,170 
| RR rare 7,105 5,714 826 1,375 
Barley ...... 62,486 47,372 owe —_— 
Flaxseed 15,074 8,371 
Soybeans . 13,659 22,549 


Stocks of United States bonded eae in 
store and afloat in Canada markets Dec. 27 





FOR SALE 


21—Horizontal Dry Mixers, from 50 to 
5,000 Ib. capacity. 

18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and types. 

i—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 ‘ace, 3’x5’ and 4’x5’. 

4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, com- 
plete, m.d. 

1—Louisville 6’x50' Rotary Steam 

Tube Drier. 

1—Devine 5’'x33’ Rotary Vacuum Drier. 

1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill with 2 
—100 H.P., A.C. motors. 

2—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24" four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 

100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper 
and Aluminum Jacketed Kettles up 
to 1,200 gal. capacity. 

71—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 
up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 

2—Steel Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 deg. 
bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 

1—Devine No. 11 Vacuum Shelf Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shelves. 

1—Buffalo 32” dia.x172” face Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 

1—Black and Clawson 36”x81” Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 

4—Filter Presses, from 12x12” to 42x 
42”, plate and frame, open and 
closed delivery. 


Send for —— Bulletin GB, Listing 
Complete Details 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y. 








THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 & 34-1720 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 


Bags For All Purposes 











DWIGHT BUILDING, 


KANSAS CITY, 


MO. 


(figures for corresponding date a year ag 

given in parentheses): wheat, 538, 000 
tocun) bu.; corn, 683,000 (243,000); rye, 
189,000 (none); soybeans, none (115,000). 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., Dec. 24, 1947 (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 





Port Arthur .. 5,643 588 5,275 6,621 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 5,026 oa 349 329 
Churchill ...... 110 “4 417 ay 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators ........ 141 oe 289 2,131 

Totals ........ 10,917 588 5,873 9,081 

Year ago ..... 14,692 1,027 8,652 56,103 


Receipts during week ending Dec. 24: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,188 69 735 638 





Pacific seaboard. 664 ae 23 15 
Other terminals* 43 “a 22 37 
TG kw ocw ks 1,895 600 780 692 


Shipments during week ending Dec. 24: 
Ft. bg -Pt. Arthur— 
Ra 





ERS EES 324 1 214 94 
Milled or 
processed 3,277 = 10 7 
Pacific seaboard— 
Ocean ........ 365 ss én 
Pere 15 “2 8 7 
Other terminals* 10 ne 27 40 
| eee 1,506 67 821 494 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1- 
Dec, 24, 1947: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 
Pacific seaboard. es Se oe es 
Churchill ...... oie oe 662 537 
Other terminals* F 

Total shipments for the crop year eee: % 
Dec. 24, 1947: 


84,334 6,659 30,646 26,542 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 83,662 6,825 28,100 21,850 
Pacific seaboard. rere es 876 276 
Churehill ....:.. 976 ése 1 ee 
Other terminals* “359 oe 674 566 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending Jan. 3, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Kansas City .. 2,880 1,050 5,490 5,040 
Milwaukee... 30 70 2,940 4,110 





| FLOUR BRANDS 














The following trademarks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 


APPLE BLOSSOM—Robinson Milling Co., 
Salina, Kansas; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since April 12, 1937. 

ENTERPRISE—Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., doing business as Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo.; wheat 
flour. Use claimed since Jan. 2, 1890. 

AMBROSIA—Texas Star Flour Mills, Gal- 
veston, Texas; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since January, 1888. 

SAPPHIRE—Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Great Falls, Mont.; biscuit mix and rolled 
oats. Use claimed since Feb. 1, 1911. 

BANANINA—Hoyo & Fernandez Sociedad 
en Comandita, Habana, Cuba; wheat flour, 
banana flour, lentil flour, potato flour, rice 
flour, malanga flour, sweet potato flour, 
corn flour and tapioca flour. Use claimed 
since Sept. 15, 1939. 

CLOVER RISE—lIgleheart Brothers, Inc., 
Evansville, Ind.; prepared mix for making 
dough. Use claimed since Sept. 24, 1945. 

GOLDEN EAGLE—Evans Milling Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; corn meal. Use claimed 
since 1903. 

TEA-BISK—Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont.; biscuit flour. Use claimed 


since May 1, 1932. 













PHONE GRAND 1554 





January 6, 1948 
























Bulls are color-blind. Scientists have 
disproved the theory that they “see 
red.” Famous matadors agree that 
when “El Toro” blows his top at sight 
of a waving red cape, it’s the waving 
... not the red... that riles him. 


COARSE SALT FOR 
SAUERKRAUT? 


LEN 





Another popular misconception is the 
belief among some makers of sauer- 
kraut that they must use the very 
coarsest crystals of salt. Scientists 
know that light, bulky salt (such as 
Diamond Crystal’s grain for the pur- 
pose) spreads more easily in the vat. 
This results in uniform salt distribu- 
tion and much better control of sauer- 
kraut fermentation. ; 





DO YOU WANT FACTS? 





For sauerkraut or any other “salt 
minded” product, Diamond Crystal 
has just the right grain and grade for 
you. If you want facts about salt re- - 
quirements for your processes, just 





write our Technical Director. He'll — 
gladly recommend the correct grade 
and grain of Diamond Crystal Salt for 

ee 


best results. Diamond Crystal, De- 
partment B-16, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


uae, SALT 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Bread Street New York City 











ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO., 
308 W. Washington S&t., Chicago 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 





SALINA, KANSAS 








Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 
* 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 














“Diamond D” srisiser Sees Coe 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











STRATEGIC LOCATION 





AcmME~Ewans Company 


“INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 








-—A TOP-QUALITY 
SHORT PATENT 


Quality firmly based on scientific 
wheat selection and experienced 
milling, controlled from first to las 
with expert knowledge and _ skill 

. . that is a brief description of 
the merits of SUPERFLOUR. 
You'll find this bakery short patent 
a dependable flour for shop per- 
formance and desirable loaf char- 
acteristics. 


THE WILLIS NORTON 


















COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 



















IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
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ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Mills Limited 
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Robin Hood Flour 


UGILVIE 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT MONTR 




























“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


THE DOMINION 


Ceble Address: “DOMFLOUR” 











CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. — 





BRANDS 


. “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 


“HOMELAND” 


FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘“MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 








SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 





FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 

Castle Crescent 

Nelson Canary Corn Meal 


i * es ST nen & 
PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY * na 











The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
' “Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


ALL 
"ART ENGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


, _Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


[ee ry <7 
= = = 
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Oldest Established Manufacturers of Jince 1837 ; 


BAGS| JUTE and COTTON BAGS Jeunes! Mitlindves &E bons 
IN CANADA are ee ae 


Gain lerchat Shippers and Exporters 


: WINNIPEG - CANADA 
THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY ro 
LIMITED PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 








—-e-— 








presse onic MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. INTER- CONTINENTAL 
MONTREAL, QUE. Es: Tuna FLOUR MILLERS GRAIN COMPANY 


TORONTO, ONT. Sf ee Ogura” at Flour— Grain— Feeds 
Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia met ay 
































YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 


Cte Rea tan WABASH ELEVATOR 


Minneapoli change . 

New Teck Weemee Seasunes Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

Duluth Board of Trade ¥ 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 

New York Rubber Ex 


Complete Facilities for Serving 
the Milling Industry 
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Curious Customs 





(Continued from page 74) 


money or a pledge. And if the inn- 
keeper or baker would not deliver 
the goods the messenger was en- 
titled to help himself in laying down 
the money or the pledge. The same 
was done with a poor man who, if 
he had no money, said to the baker, 
“Give me bread.” If the baker said 
“Give me money, and the man re- 
plied “I have none,” and laid a pledge 
on the bench, he could take the bread 
away and eat it. 

In some districts in Germany a 
baker could not refuse to supply 
bread even if the customer had no 
ready money available. On humani- 
tarian grounds the baker had to give 
the bread, if the customer did not 
reclaim the pledge after 14 days the 
baker was entitled to sell it, and if it 
produced more than the amount of 
the debt the balance was given over 
to the debtor. 

In Augsburg in 1276, the bakers, 
when selling bread, were prohibited 
from stepping from behind their ta- 
bles, and so encroaching on the 
ground of their competitors, and from 
calling out their wares to passerby. 


Hawking Brought Confiscation 


The bakers in York were prohibited 
from hawking their bread either in 
the city or suburbs under a forfeit of 
20 pence. The penalty did not appear 
to be heavy enough, as it was de- 
cided later to confiscate and sell any 
bread being hawked in the streets, 
the proceeds from which were to be 
at the disposal of the Lord Mayor and 
Chamberlains. Still later it was or- 
dained that hawked bread (except 
when sent to the Cross on market 
days and that ordered by customers) 
and bread carried towards the mar- 
ket or to-any customer that should 
be sold by the way or carried to any 
innholders’, tiplers’, huxters’ or vic- 
tuallers’ houses should be similarly 
dealt with, along with a fine of 3s. 4d. 

As an offset against the duty of 
always having a supply of bread for 
the use of the citizens, in some places 
the town’s officers were bound to take 
it off their hands if bakers had not 
disposed of it in the market. These 
were few and exceptional cases, but 
doubtless in those days of very re- 
stricted and well-regulated compe- 
tition, a few loaves left over one mar- 
ket day or one baking day to another 
would not much matter. 

In Rheims, France, no baker could 
open a shop or booth unless he had an 
oven in which to bake bread and pas- 
try. 

The rights of the esi bakers 
against the selling of bread by out- 
‘side bakers was also jealously guard- 
ed in France. In Rouen the bakers 
had a special mark on their loaves 
the use of which was prohibited to 
outsiders, The latter, however, were 
permitted to sell bread on one mar- 
ket day in the week, and then only 
at one place. If they even uncovered 
their bread before the ringing of the 
bell of the Old Tower, or sold it in 
the streets, not only was the bread 
confiscated, but so also were their 
horses, baskets and carts. 

In 1557 the magistrates of Edin- 
burgh ordered that no person should 
Sell bread and other foods on boards 
or kranes in the High Street, nor 
under stairs, but only in their own 
houses. 

The reasons why bread was not de- 
livered are obvious. However con- 
venient it is for householders to have 
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it handed in at their doors the cost 
of delivery has always been heavy. 
Obviously if customers could be com- 
pelled to send for it the bakers would 
be pleased. But in old days when 
trade enterprise was repressed in- 
stead of being encouraged it was easy 
to carry out a resolution, which in 
some cases went so far as to insist 
on innkeepers sending their own serv- 
ants to carry home the bread. Nor 
were bakers allowed to sell it in tak- 
ing it from their bakehouses.to the 
stalls. The shop or stall was the 
proper place at which to buy bread 
and there the customer had to go 
for his supply. 












































MILLED FROM 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
"LAKURON” 
WORLD 
STARS 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


CABLE ADDRESS 


PURITY 
STERLING 


THREE 


OR 


FRENCH WHEAT CROP 
REPORTED FAVORABLE 


KANSAS CITY—The 1948 French 
wheat crop prospect is good at the 
moment, according to a cable re- 
ceived in Kansas City recently from 
John Levy, chairman of the board, 
Lathrop Grain Corp., Kansas City. 
Current estimates point: towards a 
harvest of 300 million bushels. 


Mr. Levy reports that the weather 
in France is. warm and without snow, 
which is encouraging for the crop. 
However, the outlook could change 
with a severe winter freeze. Between 
1929 and 1939 the French crop varied 
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~ WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS C° LD. 
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in the range of 265 to 362 million 
bushels and the 1947 harvest was es- 
timated at around 155 million. 


——-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOCUMENT REVISED 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports that the 
Philippine Foreign Office in Manila 
has authorized the issuance of a com- 
bined form for the documentation of 
merchandise shipped to that country. 
The new form, FA No. 48-49, consoli- 
dates the Certificate of Origin Form 
No. 48 and the Consular Invoice 
Form No. 49 on one sheet. It is now 
available at commercial printers. 


































THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 


LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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CROWN: OF GOLD 














TAILORED TO 
YOUR NEEDS 


MULTIWALL 
and 


C-B SEAL 
PAPER BAGS 




















JUTE & COTTON BAGS 
ARTISTICALLY 
PRINTED 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








Special Service to Flour Mills on 
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Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE ApprEss, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 





Western Assurance 





Company. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GuiuTEeN,” Melbourne 











COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 


The Moundridge Milling Co. 
FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 





Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Speaialise in Dark Varieties 


Franx Jarcer Mixune Co. 
DANVILLE P.0.Astico WISCONSIN 




















Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 





Toronto 
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vporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS 





DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








The [6uthwerle YN 


Laboralouer 


GRAIN- FLOUR- FEED 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 
Castz Appress: SAxonMILL 
OUR 98th YEAR 


















Tom: Which is better satisfied—a 
man with a million dollars, or a man 
with six kids? 

Joe: A man with six kids. 

Tom: Can you prove it? 

Joe: Sure. A man with a million 
wants more. 

¢ ¢ 


My young nephew Roland’s father 
has bought a cow, and when I saw 
Roland a couple of: days ago, I said: 
“Does your cow give much milk?” 

“She doesn’t give it,” he told me. 
“You've got to sort of take it away 


from her.” 
¢?¢¢ 

Jock’s wife was so stout 

That she sought to reduce 
With a course at a gym, 

But said Jock, “what’s the use?” 
The best way to lose pounds 
“Is a worry a day.” 

So worry he gave her— 

("Twas cheaper that way!) 


¢*?¢¢ 


The young couple had just finished 
“inspecting” the tiny bird-cage apart- 
ment. Stepping out of ear-shot of the 
agent, they whispered briefly. The 
wife nodded at last, and the husband, 
turning to the agent, exclaimed re- 
signedly, “well, I guess we’ll take it, 
although it is much too small.” 

“I don’t see why,” retorted the real 
estate man, “the apartment was 
planned for two people.” 

“I know,” the young husband 
agreed, “but you see, we were hoping 
to be able to keep a gold-fish.” 


e¢ ¢ 


A wisp of a man bought a ferocious 
tiger at an auction, outbidding sever- 
al prominent circus people. “What are 
you planning to do with that man- 
eating beast?” he was asked by a 
wild animal trainer. “Going into com- 
petition with us?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the little man, 
“not at all. It’s only that my poor 
wife died last week and I’m lonely.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 

“Pull over, mister,” said the traffic 
cop. “You haven’t any taillight.” 

The motorist stopped, got out for 
a look, and was speechless with dis- 
may. 

“Well, it’s bad, but not that bad,” 
said the officer. 

Recovering his voice, the motorist 
quavered, “It isn’t the taillight that 
bothers me, officer, but what became 
of my trailer?” 


¢ ¢ 


“Janet,” said Sandy to his daugh- 
ter, “I’ve been talking to Tammas, 
and he asked your hand in marriage, 
and I gave my consent.” 

“Oh, but, father,” cried Janet tear- 
fully, “I don’t want to leave my 
mother!” 

“That’s all right,” replied Sandy, 
“you can take her with you.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Salesman: Sir, I have something 
here which will make you popular, 
make your life happier, and bring you 
a host of new friends. 
Prospective Customer: I'll take a 
quart. 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS | 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO e U.S.A. 








Mennel 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


——_ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Oo. ++ , 16,000 B hal 














FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








FLOURS “quiet 
5 


Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Solt Wheat 


Full Line ot CRITIC FEEDS 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL . 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OUTING 


- MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


‘MILLS AT TACOMA ° SPOKANE = e WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 










ills Co. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








MERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem.and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 



























"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, sous with more than one hundred elevators 
and war in h t milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Weshiagton. insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE. 25 Beaver Street, New YoRE Orry 





hh 

















Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 





































BARNES AND COMPANY 


LUNSFORD, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


ANNOUNCE THE ADMISSION TO PARTNERSHIP 


AS OF JANUARY 1, 1948 
OF MR. ARTHUR H. BOWEN, JR., C.P.A. 


“AND MR. JOHN J. DOBSON, C.P.A. 





TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills I ted at Tid. and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING e PORTLAND 4, OREGON 





KANSAS CITY 
21 WEST TENTH STREET 


WICHITA 
WHEELER, KELLY, HAGNY BLDG. 














SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Suecessors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and.Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘“Wotmacs” 
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e INDEX OF ADVERTISERS e 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. 

Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Co. 

Alden, Vern B., Co. ....- ° 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd... oe 
Alva Roller Mills . 

Amber Milling Div. 

Amendt Milling Co. 

American Bag Co. 

American Bakers Machinery Co. 
American Cyanamid Co. ....seeeseeees 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc...... 
American Flours, Inc. coos 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Appraisal Service Co., Inc 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 

Arnold Milling Co. 

Arrow Mills, Inc. 

Atkinson Milling Co. 


Bagpack, Inc. 

Bang, Flemming 

Barnett & Record Co. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Bemmels, A. G. 

Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank H., 

Bolle & Schilthuis 

Bonar & Bemis Ltd. 
Borden Co. 

Bowersock Mills & Power Co 
Bowman Dairy Co. 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. 
Bradley & Baker 

Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co. 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Bryo Company, The 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 


Cc 


Cameron, John F., & Co. 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. ... 
Canadian Mill & Blevator Co. ... 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. 
Cargill, Incorporated 

Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr..... 
Carson, Robert & Co., Ltd. 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 
Chapman & Smith Co. 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. ...... ° 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son 

Church & Dwight Co., 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. 
Cohen, Felix 

Colborne Mfg. 

Coleman, David, Inc. 

Colorado Milling & Blevator Co. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co... 
Continental Grain Co, 

Corn Products Sales Co. 

Coulter & Coulter, Inc. . 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
Crawford & Law 

Cream of Wheat Corp. 

Crete Mills, The 

Crookston Milling Co. 

Crown Bag Co. 

Crown Mills 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative Associ- 
ation, Inc. 

lakota Milling Co 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 

Day Co. eee 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

De Swaan, A. 

Deutsch & Sickert Co. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. 

Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 

Doughnut Corporation of America 

Dow Chemical Co. 

Duluth Universal Milling Co. 

Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 

Dunwoody Institute 

Durkee Famous Foods 


E 


Bagle Roller Mill Co. 
Hckhart, B. A., Milling Co. 
Enns Milling Co. ee 


Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc. .....-eeseceeees 

Equipment Engineering Co. ..........- 

Essmueller Co. ...... 

Evans Milling Co. 


Farquhar Bros. 

Feast, C. B., & Co. 

Federal Mill, Inc. 

Fennell, Spence & Co. 

Ferbo Co. ee 

Finger Lakes Division “of * Arrow 
Mills, Inc. ... 

Fisher- Fallgatter Milling Co. 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 

Florelius & Ulsteen a/s ...... 

Flour Mills of America, Inc. 

Fode, Troels .... 

Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd 

Franco, Francis M. 

Freeman Food Products Co. ... 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


G 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Co. 

General Baking Co. 

General Mill Equipment Co. 
General Mills, Inc. 

Glen Avon Mills 

Gillespie Bros., 

Globe Milling Co. 

Godde, Albert, Bedin, Inc. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Goodlander Mills Co. ... 
Great Bend Milling Company 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley .. 


Haaky Mfg. Co. 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co: 
Hachmeister, Inc. 

Hamm, J. M., & C. M. ... eecece 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co........+..- 
Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co.......... 
Hardesty Milling Co. ...cecceseeccveee 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd...... 

Harris, Upham & Co. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hart-Carter Co. .....seeees 
Heide, Henry, Inc. ...eessecesvecceces 
Henkel Flour Mills ........ceeeeseeees 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. . 
Holland-America Line 

Holland Engraving Co. ..... 

Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd.... 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. 

Howie, The J. K., Co. 

Hubbard Milling Co. 

Hunter Milling Co. 


I 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. 

Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. ......e.6. 
International Milling Co. ........Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ..........+. 


J 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. ...... 

Jas & Van Walbeek ......ceceeeceees 
Jennison, W. J., Co. oecccece 
Jewell, L. R., & SOM... cccecceccsevees 
Johansen, Anth., & Co. ..cceeecseccece 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. .....seeeeeseces 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. .... 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., Ine.... 

Junction City Milling Co. 

Justesen, Brodr 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.... 
Kansas Flour Mills Company ... 
Kansas Grain Company 

Kansas Milling Co. 

Kaswan, Joseph 

Katz, Max, Bag Oo. 
Kelly-Brickson Co. 

Kelly Flour Co. 

Kelly, William, Milling Co. 
Kenser, Charles H. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc.. 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons. 

King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. 
King, M. D., Milling Co. 

King Midas Flour Mills 

King Milling Co. 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 

Knickerbocker Mills Co. 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc. . 
Koerner, John B., & Co. 


L 


LaGrange MIMS ....ccsccecccccccceces 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.. 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd. ae 


Laminated Bakery Package Research 
Council 

Lathrop Grain Corporation ........... 

Lever Bros. Co. .... cocccccoces BD, 

Lexington Mill & Elevator CO.eccece 

Eee & GO. ccccccccccsccccccssece 

Long, W. E., Co. .... 

Loudonville Milling Oe. “The 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. ... 

Lunsford, Barnes & Co. 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc.... 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co. ... 


M 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd. 
McVeigh & Co. ...... 

Maney Milling Co. 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd.... 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc..... 
N. V. ‘‘Meelunie,” Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co. 

Merck & Co., Inc. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ° 
Midland Flour Milling Co. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mill Co. 
Mitchell, E. P., Co. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Morten Milling Co. 
Moundridge Milling Co. 
Murray, D. J., Mfg. Co. 


N 


National Alfalfa reepdenrered & 
Milling Co. 

National Almond Products “Co. 

National Cotton Council of America.... 

National Yeast Corp. “ 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 

Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. 

Neill, Robert, Ltd. 

New Century Co. 

New Era Milling Co. 

New Jersey Flour Mills Co. 

Newton Milling & Elevator Co..... 

Noblesville Milling Co. 

Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co. ..... 

North Dakota Mill & Elevator 

Northern Publishing Co. 

Norton, Willis, Co. ..... 

Novadel-Agene Corp. 


O'Dowd, Barney J. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd..... 

Omega Machine Co. (Division of 
Builders Iron Foundry) 

Osieck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 

Paniplus Company ... cece 

Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. ... 

Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros.......... 

Pearlstone, H. 8., Co. 

Peek Bros. 

Penn, William, Flour Co. 

Petersen Oven Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co. ...... 

Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc..... 

Pillman & Phillips ..... 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. q 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division ° 

Pratt, R. C. eee 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. eee 

Prina, Frank R., Corp. ... 

Procter & Gamble 


Quaker Oats Company 


R 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M. 

Red River Milling Co. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co 
Red Wing Milling Co. 

Research Products Co. ° 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Richmond Mfg. Co. ° 
Riegel Paper Corp. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Robinson Milling Co. 

Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 
Rodent Control Co. 

Rodney Milling Co. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 

Ross Milling Co. 


Ruoff, A., & Co. oe 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, “Lta.. coeeceses 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. .........+.: 
Be BEI GG. ki cccccqocccescces 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co..........6. 


S 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc... 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
St. Regis Sales Corporation 
Saxony Mills 
Schneider, W. H., Co. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Security Milling Co., 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Shellabarger’s, Inc. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc..... 
Shevelov, J. J. 
Short, J. R., Milling Co. 
Siebel Institute of Technology ... 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. ... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. : 
Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co... 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ...... 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc.. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spindler, L. G. 
Spokane Flour Mills Co. 
Sprake & Co. 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Sprout-Waldron & Co. 
Stanard-Tilton Divi 

Milling. Oct sion enerprne -Miller 
Standard Brands, Inc, 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Stivers, Theo. 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. 
Strasburger & Siegel 
Stratton Grain Co. . 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Strisik, 8S. R., Co. ...... 
Sullivan & Kennedy . 
Swift & Co. 


te 


on 


eee 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ............ 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd........ 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. ......cccccccccce 
Tension Envelope Corp. ....... 
Terminal Flour Mills Co. ............. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. ........... 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. ...... 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd. 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. ........ 
Tidewater Grain Co. .......cceceeccees 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc.... 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Transit Grain Co. .. 
Tri-State Milling Co, ........ceceeeees 
Twin City Machine Co. .. 


U 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 

Union Machinery Co. 

Union Pacific Railroad .... 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. ........... 
U. 8S. Hoffman Machinery Corp........ 
Urban, George, Milling Co. ............ 


Vv 


Valier & Spies Milling Company. 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders ........... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. ............ 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import ...........00.- 
Victor Chemical Works .............. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. ...... 
Wak Oren, GR ME. £96500000%4400600006 
WO SD 65.600 52%. 600K0ec0rcce 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland........... 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ........eeseeeees 


WwW 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ............ 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc.......Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. ........s0.. 
Wamego Milling Co. .......cceccceces 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ........ccceeeees 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ..........- 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.. 
Western Assurance Co. ..... ° 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co.. “Lta.. 
Western Milling Co. 

Western Star Mill Co. .. cece 
Western Waterproofing Co. ......... 
White & Co. eocccccccce 
Whitewater Flour Mills ‘Co. 

Wichita Flour Mills Co. ... 

Williams Bros. Co. ........:. 
Williams, Cohen B., & Sons... 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 

Witsenburg, M., Jr. 

Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 

Wolf Milling Co. 

Woods Mfg. Oo., Ltd..... 


eeeeeees 
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To find and hire one man with all these qualifications, would be rare indeed. 
Yet this experience and more are yours, as part of the service that NA’s Flour Service 
Division can give you on flour treatment problems. 
It’s this same experience, too, that guides the production of NA products for 
maturing, bleaching and uniform enrichment. 
; Why not have an NA Representative visit your mill? No obligation, of course, 
and you'll find him willing and able to discuss treatment problems 


with your own staff and consultants. 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR ™ for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-Richment-A 
~ for uniform enrichment 
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What kind of report card 
would the grownups get? 


IF THE TEACHERS in your community were to 


grade their pupils’ parents, could they give passing 
marks in these vital subjects?— 


1. Teachers’ pay—is it high enough to attract 
and hold good teachers? (Most places it isn’t: 350,- 


000 U. S. teachers have quit their profession in the 
last five years). 


2. Classroom facilities—are schools well-heated, 
well-lighted; are there enough desks and books for 
every child in town? (2,000,000 school-age children 
in this country aren’t attending any school, and 
many schools have closed for lack of funds). 


If you can answer yes to both questions, your com- 
munity is better off than many. If you can’t, or 
aren’t sure, it’s time to look into conditions in your 
schools . . . and support organizations that seek to 
improve them. For today, more than ever, “Our 
teachers mold our nation’s future.”’ 





